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PREFACE 


[* the following pages some general knowledge of 

the history of the Book of Common Prayer is 
assumed ; and the writer has occupied himself mainly 
in considering the materials our Reformers had 
before them, and the manner in which they dealt 
with those materials, as viewed from the standpoint 
of liturgical and literary art. 

The attempt here made to review the literary 
character of the work done by the Reformers of the 
age of Edward VI. and of the changes effected by 
those responsible for subsequent revisions will, it 
is believed, enhance the affectionate appreciation 
and deepen the gratitude with which the English 
Churchman regards his Prayer Book. Yet no 
attempt has been made to represent the Prayer 
Book as incapable of further improvement. Truly 
admirable as it is, it is a human work, marked by 
human imperfections. And in several places sug- 
gestions are offered which, it is believed, would, on 
the liturgical and literary side, still further increase 
the value of the Prayer Book as the manual of the 


Church’s public worship. 
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The discussion of doctrinal questions has through- 
out been studiously avoided. 

Notwithstanding the large measure of attention 
that has been bestowed in recent years on the 
sources of the Prayer Book, and the materials upon 
which the English Reformers worked, there is still 
need of further inquiry in the direction pointed to in 
the following sketch. The main outlines of the 
architectural design are sufficiently obvious, but the 
treatment of details still leaves much to be desired. 
What we seek is to have the “working drawings,” 
so to speak, before us. And though the reconstruction 
of these “working drawings” must now necessarily 
partake of conjecture, still probabilities are, in several 
instances, so considerable as to leave little doubt 
as to the actual processes of construction. Examples 
of such inquiries into details will be found in the 
discussion of how the epithet “holy” came to be 
omitted from the “notes” of the Church in the 
English form of the Nicene Creed (pp. 104-107); 
in the discussion of the formation of the noble 
anthem of our Burial Service, “In the midst of life 
we are in death” (pp. 160-164); and in the treat- 
ment of the construction of the English Litany 
(pp. 140-158). 

The simile of “working drawings,” however, will 
mislead if it tends to obscure what seems to be 
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certain ; viz., that in some cases the liturgical forms 
grew, like a living thing, under the hands of the 
artist who shaped them. The general plan and 
outline of any particular service was considered and 
determined ; but it seems plain that in working out 
the details there was considerable freedom within 
the limits prescribed by liturgical form. There was 
nearly always room for the exercise of judgment and 
discrimination, of skill, adroitness, and literary taste ; 
while at times we feel that it was nothing short of 
the creative power of genius that has left its mark 
not only on the larger designs of structure, but on 
the minuter workmanship of the constituent parts. 

Special attention is called to the discussion in 
Appendix A (p. 227). Pursuing a line of study 
already indicated in Mr. Burbidge’s Lzturgies and 
Offices of the Church, the writer ventures to believe 
that he has lighted on the very edition of the 
Greek text of the Liturgy of St. Chrysostom which 
Archbishop Cranmer had before him, 

I have to express my obligations to Dr. H. J. 
Lawlor, Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the 
University of Dublin, for several valuable sugges- 
tions. 
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THE WORKMANSHIP OF 
THE PRAYER BOOK 


INTRODUCTION 


I. 


HE English Prayer Book is not the production 

of a single author ora single age. It has been 
formed by operations, slow, irregular and_inter- 
mittent. Its stately fabric, with a general unity of 
design apparent throughout, bears the impress of 
the thoughts of various epochs. It embodies ele- 
ments of various kinds, some of which carry us 
back to the devotions of God’s ancient people, 
Israel, while others took shape in the early dawn 
of Christianity. The East and the West have 
conjoined to make it what it is. It has been 
fashioned, it has been enriched and beautified by 
the genius and the piety of saints and doctors of 
the Church, whose lots were cast in various lands 
and various times. The Church of the Fathers has 
bequeathed to it some of its most precious treasures, 
Nor are there wanting many traces of the influence 
of the age of the medieval theologians and litur- 
gists. The great religious upheaval of the sixteenth 
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century left intact a large body of the materials 
that formed the mass of the stately building; but 
in many places the structural design was altered, 
sometimes to the advantage and sometimes to the 
detriment of the whole. The changing fortunes 
of the Church have left their marks upon it; and 
upon its front history, civil as well as ecclesiastical, 
has graven deep lines. To the curious and inquiring 
it suggests numberless problems of deep interest. 

The paramount claim which the Prayer Book 
has upon the affections and reverent regards of 
the English-speaking world is doubtless based 
upon zs fitness for its purpose. We love and 
reverence it because experience has proved, and is 
daily proving, that in it the Church of God finds 
a most apt vehicle of worship; because in it our 
spiritual desires and aspirations, our penitence, our 
gratitude, our joy, find adequate utterance; because 
through it God speaks to our hearts, even as He 
graciously permits us through it to speak to Him. 
Here, beyond all question, lies the permanent, para- 
mount and inexhaustible source of its power. The 
simple, unlettered Churchman who joins in the 
Church’s public worship, or who uses the Prayer 
Book as his manual of private devotion, finds in it 
satisfaction, comfort, delight. And the best instruc- 
ted, it may be said, need scarcely ask for more. 

But, though this is so, those who will take the 
trouble to familiarise themselves with the story 
of the Prayer Book will soon find growing up around 
it new interests, new attractions of various kinds, 
which tend to further endear it to their hearts. To 
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the well-read Churchman there is not, perhaps, a page 
—there is scarcely a paragraph—of the Book of 
Common Prayer which is not coloured by asso- 
ciations that touch him, and that often impart a 
fresh and a truer meaning to familiar words which 
by others are but half understood. 

The well-instructed sons of the Church come to 
love the Prayer Book as the sons of some old 
historic house come to love the ancient mansion 
in which they were born and where they have grown 
up. The building, it may be, has not the uniformity 
of style that belongs to a modern structure erected 
under the guidance of a single mind. Built into it 
are, perhaps, the massive walls of the old keep, that 
many a time in former days resisted the assaults of 
the foe, and now serve to recall distant memories of 
bygone chivalry. Later additions and reconstructions 
may show a Tudor front, a Jacobean portal, or a 
wing added in the days of Queen Anne. But despite 
diversity there is a sense of dignity, of unity, of 
completeness. To the sons of the house it has been 
from the first dawn of memory all that is meant 
by home. As they have grown up they have little 
by little learned its story, and for that story they 
love it yet the more. The great hall, hung round 
with antique armour, served once as the council- 
chamber of a king. At the broad flight of steps a 
cardinal and his retinue in their pomp received a 
stately welcome. In this chamber a loyal knight 
brought wounded from the battle-field breathed his 
last; and in that a royal prisoner languished. From 
the walls of the long gallery look down the portraits 
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of members of the noble house who had served their 
country as soldiers, statesmen, diplomatists, lawyers, 
ecclesiastics. Everywhere are personal relics of 
men and women who were distinguished in their 
time. Here, indeed, is a house to live in day by 
day, but it is more than that. It is a home around 
which proud memories gather, though not untouched, 
it may be, with here and there a sense of regret, of 
sorrow, or even of shame. 

It is in a like manner that the Prayer Book, 
which is endeared to us in the first instance by 
its fitness as a home to live in, where the daily 
needs of our spiritual life have been supplied, 
comes, as we gradually learn its story, to gather 
to itself associated interests which enhance its hold 
upon our affections. As we study we begin to 
understand things, we see them in a new light; 
difficulties that had disturbed us shrink or dis- 
appear, and new beauties are revealed at every 
step. Now and then, doubtless, we learn that 
mistakes have been committed which we cannot 
but regret, and that features of liturgical excellence 
and beauty have been, perhaps, unnecessarily sacri- 
ficed in the processes of reconstruction. But the 
result is not disquieting; and the inquiry may some 
day prove serviceable, for assuredly the history of 
the English Prayer Book has not yet closed. 

It is quite within the range of probability that 
the Church of England should some day—a day 
perhaps not very far off—take up the task of’ 
liturgical revision with general consent, supply 
what is lacking, and rectify what is faulty; while 
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various additions, certainly needed by reason of 
the expansion of the Church and its various newly 
developed activities, might be given a place without 
in the slightest degree marring the harmonious 
proportions of the whole. 

As a matter of fact, the conditions of Church 
life at the present day are so different from those 
of the days when the English Prayer Book was 
first enjoined, so different even from those of the 
time of its last revision, that certain of the rubrical 
directions have ceased to be suitable. By a kind 
of tacit consent there has come to be considerable 
departure from rule in a vast number of our 
churches. It is an unwholesome state of things 
when the clergy solemnly promise to do one thing, 
and yet in practice do another. It inevitably tends 
to break down that sentiment of loyalty to 
obligations, which is the backbone of corporate life. 
It is an unwholesome state of things when the 
Church does not possess the power of adapting 
herself—let it be in a truly conservative spirit—to 
the actual conditions and new needs of life. 

In the course of the following pages illustrations 
will from time to time be found of how some of 
the sister and daughter churches have dealt with 
some of the practical problems referred to. Their 
action has not been impeded by such bonds as the 
connection with the State has imposed upon the 
Church of England. And though, perhaps, we may 
come to think that occasionally what has been done 
has, in some particulars, been ill-advised, yet un- 
questionably the Church of England has much to 
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learn from their efforts in the direction of liturgical 
revision and liturgical development. 


The Prayer Book, as has been said, is chiefly 
endeared to us because we know, through a long 
and varied experience, its fitness for the expression 
of Christian devotion, and more particularly of the 
Church’s worship in her corporate capacity. But, 
moreover, it serves another end; it sets before 
those who may hereafter be called upon to labour 
at the task of supplementing our present services, 
so as to meet the growing needs of the Church’s 
work, a standard of wise sobriety in emotional 
expression, which it is to be hoped may never be 
widely departed from. 

Mr. Keble never penned anything wiser than when 
he wrote as follows :—“ Next to a sound rule of faith 
there is nothing of so much consequence as a sober 
standard of feeling in matters of practical religion ; 
and it is the peculiar happiness of the Church of 
England to possess in her authorised formularies an 
ample and secure provision for both. But in times of 
much leisure and unbounded curiosity, when excite- 
ment is sought after with a morbid eagerness, this 
part of the merit of our Liturgy is likely in some 
measure to be lost on many, even of its sincere 
admirers: the very tempers which most require such 
discipline setting themselves, in general, most de- 
cidedly against it.” These words are perhaps even 
more necessary now than when they were first written, 
seventy years ago.* We may not, indeed, be able 


* The Christian Year, Advertisement, dated May 30, 1827. 
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to call our times “times of much leisure”; they are 
times rather of much fussy activity and much dis- 
sipated energy, when “quick returns” are eagerly 
looked for in the religious as well as the commercial 
world. But so much the more is the warning 
needed. 

The men of the sixteenth century, who gave us 
the English Prayer Book, had been brought up from 
childhood among the influences breathed by the 
ancient forms of the Church’s devotions. These 
forms, partially disfigured though they had come 
‘to be by error and superstition, yet presented to 
view, after all deductions, a wonderful achievement 
of religious impulse, working itself outward in litur- 
gical constructive art, as wonderful in its own proper 
sphere as the great Gothic cathedrals of England are 
in another. The men who gave us our Prayer Book 
were at once reverent and bold. Their strong con- 
servatism never took the shape of an obstinate refusal 
to recognise and, so far as might be, to supply defects 
and amend disfigurements and abuses. Well will it 
be if in future movements for liturgical change our 
leaders are animated by a like spirit. 

The practical good sense which as a rule character- 
ises the great body of English Churchmen will, I 
believe, place effective obstacles in the way of any 
attempt to shift by liturgical change the accepted 
position of the Church in respect to doctrine. Great 
and momentous evils could not fail to follow liturgical 
alterations effected in the interest of any theological 
school or party. Indeed, such a course would not 
improbably end in breaking up the Church into two 
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or more rival bodies, each filled with the keenest 
animosity of party-spirit. As it is, men among us 
belonging to divergent schools manage to live and 
work happily within the same communion. Occa- 
sionally extreme men on-each side suffer something, 
perhaps, of uneasiness and discomfort; but more 
generally even violent partisans, by a kind of natural 
instinct of self-preservation, are unconsciously wont 
to satisfy themselves fairly well by dwelling on what 
in the Prayer Book seems to make for their own - 
tenets, and overlooking what makes the other way. 
Perhaps it is, for the time, no loss to us that what 
Laud wrote in Hzs Majesty's Declaration (still pre- 
fixed to the Thirty-nine Articles), when he pronounced 
that “men of all sorts take the Articles of the Church 
of England to be for them,’ may be applied with 
equal truth when we substitute “Prayer Book” for 
“Articles.” If ever the necessity arises, as I trust it 
never may, the most strenuous efforts should be made 
by every lover of peace and unity to oppose any 
change that would alter, or even be suspected of 
altering, the balance of doctrinal truth as it is now 
held in our Book of Common Prayer. 

The Prayer Book has been again and again sub- 
jected to minute study for the purposes of party 
polemics. Its language, its grammatical construc- 
tions, even its punctuation, have each been examined, 
as they have been cited in the support of this or that 
interpretation of some crucial passage. I am very 
far from thinking such inquiries unimportant; but 
it is desirable to make plain that in the following 
pages it will be my endeavour to avoid questions of 
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doctrinal controversy, and to confine myself chiefly 
to exhibiting some of the historical connections of 
certain parts of the Prayer Book, and to illustrating 
the methods of literary and liturgical workmanship 
employed by the English divines, to whom we are 
indebted for so precious a treasure. 


H&S 


The general history of the Prayer Book as the legally 
‘authorised service book of the Church of England 
has been told again and again. There are readily 
accessible several books, some elementary, others 
more full and precise, which treat of the successive 
revisions that have changed the service books of 
medizeval England into our present Book of Common 
Prayer. In the following pages some knowledge of 
the salient facts will be taken for granted. It is 
assumed that the reader is acquainted with the general 
character of the First Prayer Book of Edward VI. 
(1549), and with the more striking alterations in 
Edward’s second book (1552). The points of note- 
worthy difference between the latter and Elizabeth’s 
Prayer Book (1559) are only some three or four. 
The additions and rubrical alterations introduced 
(under doubtful authority) by James I. (1604) are 
not without interest. They were almost all embodied 
and legally sanctioned at the last revision under 
Charles II. (1662). 

The true sense of many parts of the Prayer Book 
can only be gathered after a study of the successive 
changes. But discussions of this kind will be only 
incidentally dealt with in the following pages. 
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Quite apart from the consideration of controverted 
questions, an historical interest gathers round many 
parts of the Prayer Book. Those who love their 
Prayer Book, and are constantly using it, will, I 
believe, find it yet further endeared to them as they 
come to know more of the history of its constituent 
parts. Thus few, I fancy, will doubt that our sense 
of the exceeding preciousness of the Creed, sung or 
solemnly recited in the service of the Eucharist (not 
less as an act of worship than as a profession of 
faith), can be justly estimated only after we 
have made ourselves acquainted with the struggles 
and pangs of the ancient Church, out of the 
midst of which it had its birth, As we learn 
its story we feel it touched with the pathos 
of the Church’s sufferings and dangers, and suf- 
fused with the glow of her triumph in the rescued 
honour of her Lord. Again, is it not something 
that stirs us to know that the Gloria in excelsis had 
in the Eastern Church a place of honour as early, 
at least, as the age of St. Chrysostom and St. 
Gregory of Nazianzum? Or do we turn to 
the ancient Psalm that goes by the name of the 
Creed of St. Athanasius, we shall find that some of 
the perplexities that distress so many vanish wholly, 
or, at all events, are much reduced, if we succeed 
in reconstructing by an exercise of the historical 
imagination the actual conditions amidst which it 
emerged into being. Again, does it not add a fresh 
charm to the Collects of our Prayer Book to know 
that we are offering our supplications in forms that 
are substantially those that have been used by our 
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forefathers from the time that the Anglo-Saxon 
people abandoned their pagan creed for the worship 
of the true God? Is it nothing to us that they have 
been the common possession of Western Christendom, 
at least since the days of Gregory the Great? 

Even the prayers of more modern origin are often 
coloured by associations that are very sacred. What- 
ever the personal faults or weaknesses of some of 
the English Reformers may have been, to them we 
owe an inexpressible debt of gratitude. The Collect 
for the second Sunday in Advent, in which we pray 
God that we may read His Holy Scriptures as we 
ought, assumes a new interest when we recall that 
it was penned by the men who made the Bible a 
possession accessible to the people of England. In 
the service for the Baptism of Infants our Reformers 
substituted for the Gospel appointed in the medizeval 
Manuals of England the beautiful passage from 
St. Mark which alone records how Jesus ‘ook little 
children into His arms and blessed them. To me 
it does not detract from, but rather adds to, the 
recognition of the gain thus effected, to know that 
this change came to our Prayer Book through 
Martin Luther. And it is with no less pleasure that 
we should make our acknowledgments to a Spanish 
Franciscan and Cardinal of the Roman Church for 
the admirable suggestion of the lectionary system 
that secures for our people the orderly reading year 
by year of the whole Bible, or all but the whole. 
To come to a later period, does not the Prayer for 
the High Court of Parliament, excellent in itself, 
assume a new interest when we know that it was, 
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in all probability, composed by one who was himself 
a victim to the injustice of those who claimed to 
be the Parliament of England, by him whom his late 
successor on the throne of Canterbury* has rightly 
styled “the martyr Laud”? And again—for the 
Church knows no parties—it is something to re- 
member that the Prayer Book owes one of its 
chiefest treasures, the chastened ardour of the 
General Thanksgiving, to the pen and the heart 
of the Puritan, Edward Reynolds. We can hardly 
fail to study the Preface to the Prayer Book with 
a closer attention when we connect that admirable 
expression of sound principles and good sense with 
one of the wisest, most reasonable, and most acute 
thinkers of his age, Robert Sanderson, whose 
sermons and university lectures are among the great 
classics of English theology. Even the rubrics link 
themselves with an honoured name, for many of the 
manifest improvements in the ritual directions of 
our present Prayer Book are traceable to the long- 
continued liturgical studies of John Cosin, who 
endured ignominy, imprisonment, and finally exile 
for his loyal adherence to Church principles, and 
whose works on the Canon of Scripture and Papal 
Transubstantiation are a complete refutation of the 
suspicions of Romanising, to which he had been 
so unjustly exposed. Other illustrations could be 
added, but these may suffice to show in what a 
variety of directions the Prayer Book is linked to 
history, both ancient and modern. 


* Archbishop Benson, 
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We propose to investigate the liturgical methods 
and literary workmanship of the divines of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries to whom we owe 
the Prayer Book as we now possess it. An attempt 
is made to place the reader in the position of 
Cranmer and his associates when they undertook 
to give to the Church of England her public services 
in the English tongue. It will be seen, though this 
has seldom received the attention it deserves, that 
their labours went far beyond a mere rendering of 
the originals into the vernacular. They exercised 
a critical judgment on the material before them. 
Apart from the removal of corrupt doctrinal accre- 
tions, as they regarded them, a careful examination 
of the documents makes manifest that the Reformers 
sought after early sources in dealing even with 
questions not involved in their controversy with 
Rome. Thus the doctrine of the Niceno-Constanti- 
nopolitan Creed was not in dispute, yet they were 
not content to take as the true text the “mass- 
creed” of the Sarum Missal. It is beyond reason- 
able doubt that, according to the best lights of their 
day, they sought after a more correct text by 
consulting such collections of Acts of the ancient 
Councils as were then available. Similarly, they 
were not content with the text of the Athanasian 
Creed as it stood in the medizval Breviaries of 
England; it will be seen that they consulted a 
Greek text in the very natural (though mistaken) 
belief that the document was originally written in 
Greek, Other illustrations of their critical spirit 
will be exhibited as we proceed. All we desire to 
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emphasise here is that we should form a totally 
inadequate conception of the greatness of the task 
the Reformers set before them if we were to leave 
out of view their inquiring and critical spirit and 
their desire to return to antiquity in the whole field 
of doctrinal teaching. They made their mistakes, 
as in their day was inevitable; but this need not 
diminish our admiration of their eager wish to build 
throughout upon what they believed to be the best- 
established and most secure foundations. Their 
purpose and the spirit in which they pursued it make 
them examples to all who may hereafter have 
occasion to deal with questions of liturgical revision 
or liturgical adaptation. 

Again, we shall only gain a true conception of the 
literary skill exhibited in the Reformers’ work when 
we compare it with other attempts to render into 
English the Latin of the old service books. The 
crudeness, stiffness, and lack of rhythm in both 
earlier and subsequent efforts in the same direction 
will quicken our thankfulness to God that the work 
was entrusted by Him to those by whom in fact it 
was with His aid undertaken. 

No attempt has been made to hide or explain 
away what appear to be defects or mistakes. The 
subsequent changes (often improvements) made in 
the service books of the sister or daughter Churches 
are frequently referred to. And a possible revision 
of the English Prayer Book, not in a doctrinal but 
in a liturgical sense, has been constantly before the 
mind of the writer. 


CHALE Pecnees: 


THE PRINCIPLES OF THE ENGLISH LITURGICAL 
REFORM—THE INFLUENCE OF FOREIGN ECCLE- 
SIASTICS—CARDINAL QUIGNON’S BREVIARY AND 
ITS INFLUENCE-ON THE PRAYER BOOK, 


HE English Prayer Book is, in the main, a 

revision of the pre-Reformation service books. 
These service books exhibit singular skill in their 
general construction and marvellous richness, variety, 
and beauty in details. But they were marred in 
many places by their assertion or suggestion of 
medizval corruptions in doctrine; and, further, they 
were ill-suited, by reason of the complexity of their 
elaboration, for services intended to be understood 
and taken part in by the general body of the lay- 
people.* The English revision was undertaken in a 
spirit in which revolt against medieval abuses, both 
doctrinal and practical, was conjoined with a strong 
ecclesiastical conservatism. Change for the sake of 
change was foreign to the sentiments of the leaders 
of the English Reformation. The practice of the 
early Church and “the mind and purpose of the old 


* An account of the liturgical forms of the medizval Church of 
England, which is at once simple in style and scholarly in its methods, 
will be found in Dr. SWETE’s recent volume, Church Services and 
Service Books before the Reformation, 
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Fathers”* seemed to them to indicate principles 
which, if given effect to, would supply the people 
of England with a form of worship at once simple, 
intelligible, and free from the superstitious accretions 
of later times. So far from aiming at novelty, the 
reformed Prayer Book was, wholly in theory, and to 
a large extent in fact, a return to antiquity. The 
very first sentence of the Preface of the Prayer Book 
of 1549 appeals to the result of the inquiry to which 
one would be led, “if a man would search out by the 
ancient Fathers” the original design of the “common 
prayers in the Church.” And the keynote thus early 
struck rules all the succeeding paragraphs. The “godly 
and decent order of the ancient Fathers” as regards 
the reading of Holy Scripture was found to be “ these 
many years passed,” “altered, broken, and neglected.” 
Further, “notwithstanding the ancient Fathers had 
divided the Psalms into seven portions,” all of which 
were to be recited, “now of late time a few of them 
have been said daily (and oft repeated) and the rest 
utterly omitted.” Again, while in the primitive 
Church “St. Paul would have such language spoken 
to the people in the Church as they might under- 
stand and have profit by hearing the same, the 
service in this Church of England these many years 
hath been read in Latin to the people, which they 
understood not.” 

The First Prayer Book of Edward VI. as well as 
the second owes much to foreign influence. In truth 
we have less historical evidence for the influence of 


* “Concerning the Service of the Church,” which formed, with 


some small differences, ‘The Preface” of the Prayer Book of 1549. 
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external agency on the second book than we have 
for such influence on the first. 

Before Cranmer and his colleagues had attempted 
any revision of the service books, ecclesiastics in 
high station abroad had been sensible of the need 
of a simplification and purification of the Roman 
Breviary. Pope Clement VII. had directly en- 
joined this task on one of the most eminent of his 
Cardinals, the Franciscan, Francisco de Quifiones 
(known generally in this country as Cardinal Quignon), 
a Spaniard of noble family, and one of the trusted 
councillors of Charles V. Clement did not live to 
see the completion of this work. It was published 
at Rome in 1535 (March Ist) with a dedication to 
Pope Paul III., and with a concession from that 
Pope prefixed, in which he permits the secular clergy 
to substitute its recitation for that of the “old office.” ° 
The book came probably at once into widespread 
use, for we find that by July, 1536, no less than six 
reprints were issued, of which one was published at 
Venice, two at Paris, and one at Antwerp.” 

The influence of this work on the English Prayer 
Book was very considerable. England was not yet 
isolated from the great currents of thought which 
affected the ecclesiastical world of Europe, and a 
movement of this kind initiated at Rome would at 
- once be felt in this country. The recent discovery 
among the MSS. in the British Museum of Cranmer’s 
draft for a reformed Latin Breviary much on the 
lines of Quignon shows us some of the steps towards 


* See the Preface to Legg’s edition, Cambridge, 1888. 
Cc 
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the much more important change of 1549.* When 
the English Reformers were engaged on the work of 
liturgical revision it must have encouraged them to 
recall how several of the faults which they were 
attempting to amend had been acknowledged by a 
great ecclesiastic of the Roman curia, and even by 
the Pope himself. Without naming Quignon’s 
revision, the preface of the first English Prayer Book 
(which with some few alterations we still retain under 
the heading “ Concerning the Service of the Church ”) 
made free use of his preface; and, in fact, some of its 
paragraphs consist of a slightly modified translation 
of the very words of Quignon. 

Thus Quignon complains that, as regards the 
reading of Holy Scripture in the Church’s service, 
little by little there had grown a wide divergence 
from the ordinances of the ancient Fathers, inas- 
much as that, while originally it was designed that 
certain books of the Bible should be read through at 
certain seasons of the Church’s year, now they were 
scarcely more than begun; and he cites as examples 
the mode in which Genesis was dealt with at 
Septuagesima and Isaiah at Advent. We now do 
no more, he says, than merely take a taste 
(degustamus) of the several books. And in place 
of the Gospels and the rest of the New Testament 
other things have been substituted, unworthy to be 
compared with them for serious importance (gvavztas) 
and for usefulness—things that afford exercise for the 
tongue rather than the mind. This is the indictment 


* See GASQUET and Bisuor’s Edward VI. and the Book of Common 
Prayer. 
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of the Breviary made, not by a Protestant Reformer, 
but by a Roman Cardinal. Quignon aimed at a 
more continuous reading of Holy Scripture, and in 
larger portions than were to be found in the short 
lessons of the old Breviary; and to this end he 
would, in addition to lengthening the lessons, omit 
Antiphons, Responds, Capitula, many Hymns, and 
other things that impeded the reading of “Holy 
Scripture. This same course was adopted by the 
English Reformers, with the modification that not 
merely many, but ald Hymns were swept away. 

The total omission of Hymns in the English 
“common prayer” was probably due to a recognition 
of the extreme difficulty of giving a dignified metrical 
and rhymed version of those of the Breviary Hymns 
that might otherwise seem suitable to be retained. 
The rendering of the Venz Creator Spiritus in the 
Ordinal of 1549 (rehandled in 1662)* is the only 
specimen we possess ; and though it is not without a 
certain antique gravity, it does not cause us to regret 
that no other attempts of this kind were imposed 
upon us as constituent parts of the worship of the 
Church of England. While the prose translations 
and original compositions in prose of the period 
which has given us the first Prayer Book are (speak- 
ing generally) models of grace and dignity, English 
verse had not yet assumed a form which would give 
it a permanent hold on our esteem and affections. 
Verse in this country was still in a somewhat 
inchoate condition; and we have certainly to be 


* The reference is to the second of the two versions in our present 
Ordinal. The first is probably to be attributed to Cosin, 
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thankful that English renderings of the Breviary 
Hymns were not at that time made part of the 
English Prayer Book. We have suggested what 
seems a probable reason for the total omission of 
Hymns; but it is right to observe that the intro- 
duction of metrical Hymns into the hour-services of 
the West appears to have been comparatively late.* 

It is obvious that so far as relates to the reading 
of Holy Scripture the general principles laid down 
by Cardinal Quignon were frankly adopted by the 
English revisionists. They would have much more 
of the Bible than was to be found in the pre-Reforma- 
tion Breviaries ; they would have all, or nearly all, of 
each book of the Bible read in consecutive parts ; 
they would, like Quignon, free the service from 
“Responds (Responsories), Invitatories, and such 
like things as did break the continual course of the 
reading.” Further, as regards even details, it will 
be found on a comparison of the appointed lessons 
of the first Prayer Book with those of Quignon’s 
Breviary that the influence of the latter is very 
marked. 

Again, in respect to the recitation of the Psalter, 
the English revisionists adopted the language of 
Quignon in his complaint that in the old Breviaries 
a few of the Psalms had been daily said (and oft 
repeated), “and the rest utterly omitted.” But 
while Quignon, still retaining the whole number of 
the canonical hour-services, arranged for a weekly 


* “ At Rome hymns do not appear to have been admitted into the 


office till after the twelfth century.”—GasqurtT and BisHop, Edward 
Via try De tO: 
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recitation of the whole Psalter, the English Re- 
formers, reducing the number of services to Morning 
and Evening Prayer, were wisely content that the 
Psalter should be recited once in the month. 

Lastly, in the simplification of ritual directions, 
the complex rules of “the Pie,” our Reformers 
followed in principle the guidance of Quignon, though 
in giving effect to the principle they were more 
sweeping, and, as some of us will perhaps~ think, 
went too far in wholly removing liturgical features 
that characteristically marked the various Church 
seasons. Quignon had justly observed that “by 
reason of the multitude and perplexity of the 
rules, the confusion was very great,’* and that 
“the order was so perplexed, and the arrangement 
of the prayers so difficult, that sometimes there 
was little less labour in finding out what was to be 
read than in reading it when it was found out.” + 
This language, it will be remembered, is put with 
yet greater emphasis, and probably greater truth, 
in the English Prayer Book.t And though the 
working out of the desire for simplification was 
different, it is beyond question that our Prayer Book 
is here, as well as in the other particulars already 
noticed, largely indebted to the labours of the 
Roman Cardinal. 


* Legg’s Edition, p. xxiv. 

PL OLa ag Do KKe 

+ “The number and hardness of the Rules called the Pre, and the 
manifold changings of the Service, was the cause, that to turn the 
Book only was so hard and intricate a matter that many times there 
was more business to find out what should be read, than to read it 
when it was found out.” 
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The Breviary of Quignon deserves careful study ; 
and the material for such study has now been put 
within the reach of all interested in liturgiology by 
the publication of Dr. J. Wickham Legg’s edition 
(Cambridge, 1888) of the first form of the Breviary,* 
z.¢., that form which so largely influenced the char- » 
acter of the English Prayer Book. But even the 
glance which is all that we have been able to bestow 
upon it, helps us to understand that the English 
Reformers in revising the daily Office were not 
engaging in a work hitherto unattempted. 

Quignon had retained in his Breviary all the 
canonical hours; the English Reformers who, as 
practical men, were dealing with the problem of 
producing a vernacular service for the people as well 
as the priest, discarded altogether the services for 
the hours of Tierce, Sext and Nones, and with very 
considerable skill conjoined the principal elements of 
Matins, Lauds, and Prime to form our “Morning 
Prayer,’ and of Vespers and Compline to form our 
“Evening Prayer.” 

Quignon’s labours were confined to the reform 
of the Breviary, and accordingly his influence on 
the English Prayer Book is to be looked for only 
in the services for Morning and Evening Prayer. 

A few particulars as to the life of this remarkable 
man may be briefly stated. He was a grandson of 
Don Alvaro de Luna, Constable of Castille, the famous 
Spanish Minister of State in the first half of the 
fifteenth century, who had done much to consolidate 


* The hostile criticism of the Sorbonne caused Quignon to make 
some important changes which appeared in subsequent editions, - 
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the royal authority in opposition to the powerful 
and turbulent nobles of the time, and whose tragic 
death upon the scaffold (1453) at Valladolid is one 
of the most affecting pictures of the reverses of 
earthly fortune. After the manner of the day in 
respect to the education of boys of good family, 
the young Quignon was placed as a page in the 
household of Cardinal Ximenes. In due time he 
took the religious vows of the Franciscans, and by 
his own merits and the influence of his noble birth 
was rapidly advanced from dignity to dignity till 
he became “General” in 1522. He was held in 
special esteem by Charles V. When Pope Clement 
VII. was besieged in the Castle of St. Angelo after 
the sack of Rome by the imperial troops, it was 
through the laborious exertions of Quignon that 
he was granted his freedom (1527). For these 
services Clement rewarded him with a cardinal’s 
hat. By the succeeding Pope, Paul III., Quignon 
was much valued, and was employed by him in 
Germany to support the interests of Rome in the 
attempts then made to force or win back the 
Protestants to obedience. In 1539 Quignon was 
appointed to the bishopric of Cauria, in the king- 
dom of Spain, and in the next year to that of 
Palestrina. His death (1540) followed quick upon 
the latter appointment. Quignon was a zealous 
defender of the rights and privileges of the 
Franciscan order, and in 1530 published a folio 
volume entitled Compzlatio omnium privilegiorum 
Minoribus concessorum (Seville). But he is_ best 
known for his work in the reformation of the daily 
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offices; and his Breviary, with some emendations, 
was for several years a favourite in France, as is 
testified to by the numerous editions that appeared 
from the press at Paris and at Lyons between 1536 
and 1557. 


CHAPTER TI: 


THE INFLUENCE OF LUTHER,. MELANCTHON, AND 
BUCER ON THE FIRST PRAYER BOOK OF 
EDWARD VI., AND THUS UPON OUR PRESENT 
PRAYER BOOK. 


HE First Prayer Book of Edward VI. owes 

much to other foreign ecclesiastics as well as 
to Cardinal Quignon; and many features traceable 
to German sources are still embodied in our Prayer 
Book. It was both natural and reasonable that the 
English Reformers should look with interest towards 
the great religious movement on the Continent, and 
to the action there taken in the direction of liturgical 
reconstruction. More particularly the reforming 
efforts of the Archbishop of Cologne, Hermann 
von Wied, Prince Elector of the Empire (who in 
the end died, like Cranmer, excommunicated by 
Rome), attracted the attention of our Archbishop. 
Archbishop Hermann, though, as it would seem, 
not himself a man of any considerable erudition, 
had called to his aid Martin Bucer and the learned 
Philip Melancthon, the pride and wonder of the 
University of Wittenberg. With their aid Hermann 
put forth, first in German (1543) and afterwards in 
a Latin form (1545), a book which had a very large 
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influence upon the English Prayer Book. An 
English translation of the Latin appeared in 1547 
entitled, “A simple and religious consultation of 
us Hermann, by the grace of God Archbishop of 
Cologne and Prince Elector, etc., by what means 
a Christian reformation, and founded in God’s word, 
of doctrine, administration of the Divine Sacraments, 
of ceremonies . . . may be begun,” etc. The 
demand for this book appears to have been so 
considerable that a second (and revised) English 
edition appeared in 1548. In the following year 
the first English Prayer Book appeared. 

Our Litany owes several suffrages to Hermann ; 
and some of the most beautiful features in our two 
great sacramental services, that for the Holy Com- 
munion and that for Holy Baptism, are distinctly 
traceable to the work of Bucer and Melancthon as 
embodied in Archbishop Hermann’s Simplex ac pia 
Deliberatio, or, to be quite exact, its original form in 
the German tongue, which sometimes appears to 
approach our English more closely. Thus the 
suggestion of the “Comfortable Words” came from 
this source, and three out of the four sentences are 
taken directly from it. 

And (though I have not seen it hitherto noticed 
by commentators) the suggestion of the beautiful, 
and here most appropriate, verse, “Come unto Me 
all that travail,” etc., which has been generally sup- 
posed to be an original and independent act of the 
English Reformers, may be traced not improbably 
to a passage in the preliminary discourse on the 
Lord’s Supper in Hermann’s work, where we read 
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(fol. Ixxxvii. verso), “So great a benefit, therefore, 
of our Lord Christ, freely offered, men ought not 
despise, but rather receive with the utmost eagerness 
and the greatest thankfulness, mindful of these 
blessed words of the Lord inviting us to Himself: 
‘Come unto Me all that travail and are heavy laden, 
and I will refresh you, for with this food and this 
drink He refreshes and revives (vecreat) to life 
eternal.” 

It may be remarked that in Hermann the sentences 
of Scripture (which, in addition to the three in our 
service, contained John iii. 35 and the beginning of 
36, and Acts x. 43) are placed between the Confession 
and the Absolution. And it may be questioned 
whether that is not a more fitting position for them 
than that which they occupy in our service. 

Again, to this source may be traced several ex- 
pressions in the Exhortations and in the Confession 
and Absolution.* Yet in dealing with these forms 
the English Reformers showed an independent and 
critical spirit, making alterations in them as they 
thought fit. If they did not regard the ancient 
forms of the Church’s worship as too sacrosanct to 
be touched, it was not likely that they would feel 
scruples in dealing, as wisdom suggested, with the 


* T shall not discuss the question whether the variations of our 
Prayer Book from the old English Missal in the narrative of the 
Institution of the Eucharist, contained in the Prayer of Consecration, 
are due to the Mozarabic or to the Brandenburg-Nuremberg A7rchen- 
Ordnung (1533). I lean rather to the latter. Material for a 
comparison of the three forms, English, German, and Mozarabic, is 
conveniently exhibited in GasqueT and BisHor’s Edward V1, etc., 
appendix vi. 
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productions of even such eminent men as Luther, 
Melancthon, and Bucer.* 

Another feature of our Communion Service that 
was in part suggested by Hermann is the form which 
in our present Prayer. Book appears as the second 
of the two alternative Post-Communion Prayers. 
But here our English Reformers were unable 
(obviously for doctrinal reasons, which must not here 
be discussed) to follow German guidance beyond 
the general conception and the opening words. 

Again, our Prayer “for the whole state of Christ’s 
Church,” though vastly superior to the two corre- 
sponding alternative forms in Hermann, “pro omnibus 
hominum statibus et necessitatibus Ecclesiz,” owes 
perhaps as much to the latter as to the prayer for 
the Church in the Canon of the Sarum Missal. 
Though it seems to be due mainly to the original 
work of our Reformers that we possess this prayer 
in all its comprehensive scope and tender beauty 
of expression, it may be remarked, in passing, 
that the words just quoted from Hermann, as well 
as the words “pro wnzversali statu ecclesie” in a 
rubric of the Sarum Missal (see the nine collects for 
Good Friday), make it more probable that the word 
“whole” (in the expression, “the whole state of 
Christ’s Church”) was used by the Reformers in the 


* Thus while the opening words of the Cologne Confession are 
beyond doubt the source of the corresponding words in our own, we 
are at once sensible of the marked difference in the words which 
follow :—‘‘Omnipotens, ceterne Deus, Pater Domini nostri Fesu 
Christi, creator omnium, judex cunctorum hominum, agnoscimus et 
deploramus nos in peccatis conceptos et natos, ideoque ad quevis mala 
pronos,” etc. 
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sense of “entire,” “complete,” “universal,” rather 
than, as is sometimes suggested, “healthy,” or (as 
it appears in one old English formula) “the good 
state” of the Church militant here on earth. 

The exquisitely tender and beautiful Benediction 
with which our Communion Service closes owes 
something, I think, to Hermann, or perhaps to the 
Brandenburg-Nuremberg Order of 1533. The first 
part, “The peace of God which passeth all under- 
standing,” etc., had appeared substantially in 1548 
as the conclusion of Cranmer’s Order of the Com- 
munion, where the words, “zz His Son Jesus Christ 
our Lord,” run closer to the verse of Philippians 
(iv. 7), on which it was based. But the insertion 
of the word “and” before “in His Son,” etc. was 
certainly a littlke awkward. The awkwardness of 
construction was got rid of in 1549 by striking out 
the “in.” It might have been better if the “and” 
had been struck out. But even as it stands it is a 
beautiful and impressive close to the service. 

The commentators have not, so far as I know, 
been able to find an exact parallel to the second 
half of the Benediction in the medizval service- 
books. The words “be amongst you and remain 
with you always” seem to have been suggested by 
Hermann’s “Benedictio Dei Patris, et Filii et Spiritus 
sancti nobiscum, et maneat in eternum. Amen,” 
which in the English translation (1548) appeared as 
“The Blessing of God .... be with us and remain 
with us for ever.” The change of ws into you marks 
Cranmer’s sense of the authoritative priestly char- 
acter of the act of benediction. The Brandenburg- 
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Nuremberg Order had given the form in the halting 
shape, “Der segen Gott des Vaters .... sey mit 
euch unnd bleybe allzeyt mit ws allen.” 

Our Order for Baptism is even still more largely 
affected by the form put out in the name of Arch- 
bishop Hermann. In truth we owe more to it than 
to the pre-Reformation Manuals of the Church of 
England. And it is particularly interesting to 
observe that Melancthon and Bucer in preparing 
the book for Hermann had resorted largely to the 
Kirchen-Ordnung for Brandenburg and Nuremberg ; 
while this work in turn is, as regards the Baptismal 
service, a transcript of the second edition of Luther’s 
Tauff-buchlin (1527). Thus we owe to Luther (1) 
some suggestions for the first address; (2) much of 
the striking prayer, “ Almighty and everlasting God,” 
etc., with its allusions to Noah, the children of Israel 
passing through the Red Sea, and the baptism of 
Christ in Jordan* ; (3) the choice of the Gospel from 
St. Mark; (4) much of the “brief exhortation” im- 
mediately following, including the beautiful words, 
“Doubt ye not, therefore, but earnestly believe, that 

He will embrace him with the arms of His 
mercy, that He will give unto him the blessing of 
eternal life, and make him partaker of His everlast- 
ing kingdom” +; (5) the prayer immediately following 

* This prayer has been considerably modified since 1549. The 
parallelism, however, between Hermann’s book and the form of 1549 
is very close. 

+ A few words of the Latin of Hermann’s Pia ac simplex Deliberatio 
may be transcribed—“ Nec dubitate eum et vestros infantes sic in sacro 
baptismate suscepturum, e¢ complexurum esse ulnis misericordia sua, 


et benedictionem vite eterna et sempiternam regent Dei communionem 
its collaturum.” 
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almost word for word*; (6) to some extent the 
following address. 

Those who will go to the trouble of carefully com- 
paring the originals with the close or, sometimes, 
paraphrastic translation by our English Reformers 
will see many instances of careful and even minute 
rehandling. Thus Hermann in the Prayer after “the 
brief exhortation” reads, “We give Thee eternal 
thanks (gratias agimus tibi zternas) that Thou hast 
vouchsafed to call us to the knowledge of Thy grace 
and faith towards Thee. Increase and confirm this 
faith (auge et confirma hanc fidem) in us evermore,” 
etc. Now “eternal thanks,” though capable of ex- 
planation, is not quite obvious in its meaning. In 
our Prayer Book it becomes “humble thanks,” Again, 
“knowledge” of God’s grace and “faith towards 
Him” are both spoken of; and so in the English 
(though not in Hermann) we pray that our know- 
ledge may be zucreased, and that our fazth may be 
confirmed.+ Such little touches as these show the 
care with which the work of the Reformers was done. 
Indeed, I do not know any single instance in which 
the English form is not an improvement upon the 
form in Hermann that was its source. Another 
example of the character of the English Reformers’ 
workmanship will be found in their mode of dealing 
with the first prayer in the service for Baptism; and 
in this case we find the Reformers revising them- 
selves, for the improvements were made in the 
Prayer Book of 1552. It has been the fashion with 


* The English in Daye’s translation (1547) will be found in BLUNT’s 
Annotated Book of Common Prayer (and Edit.), p. 412. + In 1552. 
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many to decry the revision that resulted in the 
Prayer Book of 1552; and it is no part of our task 
to discuss the question of the changes that are 
supposed to bear upon doctrine. But no one can 
doubt that in the Second Prayer Book many improve- 
ments of a literary kind were effected, and changes 
made which, while they do not affect doctrine, yet 
exhibit a finer sense of the exact appropriateness of 
thought and feeling to the special occasion. Thus, 
in the prayer referred to, the Reformers in 1549, 
following Luther more closely, dwelt upon the de- 
struction of “the whole world” by the flood except 
eight persons, and dwelt too on the thought that 
“Thou didst drown in the Red Sea wicked King 
Pharao with all his army.” In the Second Book the 
prayer assumed substantially its present form, and 
we are content to let the mind rest on the salvation 
of Noah and his family, and on the safe guidance 
of the children of Israel through the Red Sea with- 
out emphasising these by the more explicit contrast 
exhibited in the earlier form. I cannot conceive 
anyone wishing in this respect to go back to the First 
Prayer Book and Martin Luther.* 


* It may interest the reader to see the opening sentences of this 
prayer (1) as first put out by Luther; (2) as it appears in HERMANN’S 
Simplex ac pia Deliberatio; and (3) as in the First Prayer Book of 
Edward VI. : 

(1) “‘Almechtiger Ewiger Gott der du hast durch die sindflutt nach 
deynem gestrengen gericht, die ungleubige welt verdampt, und den 
gleubigen Noe selb acht, nach deyner grossen barmhertzikeyt, erhalten, 
Vnd den verstockten it allen seynen ym rotten mer ersewfit, 
und deyn volck Israel trockennduxch hin gefuret, damit dis bad deyner 
heyligen tauffe zukunfftig bezeychnet.”” LuTHER’s 7aufbiichlein, 1 523. 
(2) “Pater omnipotens Deus qui olim impium mundum horribili judicio 
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It seems a quite unwarranted fancy to suppose 
that the words “by water” in the first prayer of 
our service for Baptism are to be connected 
with “save” [Noah and his family] and not with 
“perishing,” the word immediately preceding. The 
comma which some printers have been impudent 
enough to place after “perishing” is unwarranted 
either by the sense, or the text of the “Sealed 
Books,” or the manuscript attached to the Last Act 
of Uniformity. 

Again, our service for Confirmation in its depar- 
tures from the medieval rite has certain important 
resemblances to the Lutheran form. The idea of 
Confirmation being preceded by catechetical in- 
struction is common to both. In the medieval 
Church of England Confirmation soon after infant 
Baptism was enjoined under penalties. The Con- 
stitutions of the Diocese of Worcester in 1240 
direct that fathers and mothers should be warned 
that, if the opportunity of a bishop being in the 


tuo per diluvium perdidisti et solam familiam pii Noe, octo tantum 
animas, pro ineffabili misericordia tua conservasti, et qui obduratum 
ZEgyptiorum Regem, Pharaonem, cum omnibus copiis et virtute ejus 
bellica submersisti in mari rubro, populumque tuum Israeliticum siccis 
pedibus transire fecisti, et in his lavacrum regenerationis Sacrum 
Baptisma adumbrare voluisti.” HERMANN’S Simplex ac pia Deliberatio, 
(3) ‘* Almighty and everlasting God, which of thy justice didst destroy 
by floods of water the whole world for sin except eight persons, whom 
of thy mercy (the same time) thou didst save in the Ark: and when 
thou didst drown in the Red Sea wicked King Pharao with all his 
army, yet (at the same time) thou didst lead thy people the children 
of Israel safely through the midst thereof: whereby thou didst figure 
the washing of thy holy baptism.” /irst Prayer Bock of Edward V/, 
It is plain that our Reformers followed neither form precisely, and, as 
I venture to think, improved upon both. 


D 
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neighbourhood is not taken advantage of for the 
Confirmation of their child within the space of one 
year from its birth, they will be suspended from 
entering the church.* A few years later a Synod 
at Chichester also made one year the permissible 
limit.t The Synod of Exeter in 1287 extended 
the time to three years. At Durham, at an earlier 
date, it was ordained, perhaps on account of the 
great extent of the Diocese, that the penalty should 
not fall upon the parents till seven years after the 
birth of the child.§ 

The insisting upon preliminary instruction before 
the laying on of hands was a feature that marked 
the German Reformation. There are among the 
numerous K zrchenordnungen of the Lutheran Churches 
several examples of Catechisms to be taught to 
candidates for Confirmation. Our own Catechism 
was formerly placed in the Prayer Book, under 
the heading “Confirmation.” And, though now it 
forms a distinct section in the contents of the 
Prayer Book, it is entitled, “A Catechism, that 
is to say, an Instruction to be learned of every 
person before he be brought to be confirmed 
by the Bishop.” The open profession of the faith 
and of obedience at Confirmation formed no part 
of the medieval service. It is, on the other hand, 
a characteristic feature of the Lutheran documents, 
and it figures prominently in our English service. 
Up to 1662, it is true, the bishop’s question put 
to the candidates did not appear; but in the earlier 


* WILKINS, Conci/ia, tom, i., p. 667. + Jbid., p. 688. 
t Zbcd., tom. ii., p. 132. § /bzd., tom, i., p. 576. 
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forms of the Prayer Book the intention of the service 
is made apparent in the preface, viz., that the candi- 
dates “being instructed in Christ’s religion should 
openly profess their own faith and promise to be 
obedient to the will of God”; and it would seem 
that it was intended that “the Bishop or such as he 
shall appoint,” should, at the time of the Confirma- 
tion, “appose” the candidates, at his discretion, in the 
Catechism ; and that it was in this way they were to 
openly profess their faith and promise their obedience, 
One of the most beautiful and affecting prayers * 
in any service of the Church, that which in Con- 
firmation follows the laying on of hands, owes one 
of its most exquisite phrases to Hermann’s book. 
The bishop says, “upon whom ... we have laid 
our hands, to certify them, by this sign, of Thy 
favour and gracious goodness towards them. Let 
Thy fatherly hand, we beseech Thee, ever be over 
them, let Thy Holy Spirit ever be with them,” etc. 
In Hermann’s book the prayer had preceded the 
laying on of hands, and the words ran, “that when 
we shall lay our hands upon them in Thy name and 
shall certifie them by this signe that Thy fatherly 
hands shall ever be stretched forth upon them, and 
that they shall never want Thy Holy Spirit,” etc.t 


* It has been told of the late Bishop of Lincoln (Christopher 
Wordsworth) that he never said this prayer without deep emotion. 
And it is certain that he was not the only bishop who has been sensible 
of the touching pathos of the words. 

+ From Daye’s English edition of HERMANN’s Consultation, This 
prayer can be traced still further to a like form in the Ordnung der 
Kirchen wu Cassel of 1539. See RicHTER’s Dze evangelischen 
Kirchenordnungen, Exster Band, 304. 
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The practical difficulties that must have presented 
themselves in the case of the bishop “apposing” 
the candidates “in the Catechism” at the time of 
the Confirmation, and the absence of any open 
profession of faith and obedience in case of a 
private examination beforehand, probably led the 
revisers of the Prayer Book after the Restoration 
to reconstruct the service, and give it to us in its 
present shape. 

This may not be an unsuitable place to observe 
that the present service is not quite appropriate to 
the occasions, now so common, when adults form 
some, or even a considerable proportion, of the can- 
didates, and also to the occasions when many of the 
candidates (having received Baptism at the hands of 
non-conformist ministers) have never had Godfathers 
and Godmothers, and when, indeed, no promises ox 
their behalf were made by anyone at their Baptism. 
When occasion offers the Church of England may, 
in this respect, learn something from the Scottish 
Episcopal Church, which, at the last revision of its 
Code of Canons (1890), gave permission to the bishop 
to substitute for the Preface a suitable address, and 
to modify the question, “Do ye here in the presence 
of God,” etc., with its acknowledgment by the can- 
didates that they were bound to believe and to do 
all those things that their Godfathers and Godmothers 
undertook for them at their Baptism. Anything like 
unreality should be cleared away from this most 
solemn service.* 


* It is a different question whether permission should be given to 
the bishop, as in Scotland, to sign the candidate with the sign of the 
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It seems strange that the American Church, when 
it lately (1892) put forth a revised Prayer Book, did 
not deal with this difficulty. The difficulty is pro- 
bably greater in the United States than even in 
England, in view of the larger number of adults 
from Presbyterian and other bodies that are con- 
stantly seeking admission to the Episcopal Church. 
It is no doubt a gain that the reading of the Preface 
may be (by a permissive rubric) omitted. But the 
lumbering and awkward form of the question in 
the American book does not meet the case of 
those who, as zzfants, were validly baptised in those 
religious communities which do not require any 
promises to be made on Jdehalf of the child to be 
baptised.* 

Once more, to Hermann’s Szmplex ac pia 


Cross. Those who have witnessed the Scottish rite (made legal by the 
Canons of 1890) will testify to the solemn emphasis added by the form 
in which each candidate is severally called by his or her name, thus :— 
‘*N., I sign thee with the sign of the Cross and lay my hands upon 
thee in the Name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy 
Ghost. Defend, O Lord, this Thy servant,” etc. This gives a vivid 
sense of the Zersonal application of the prayer. But it must be 
acknowledged that it involves the necessity of each candidate being 
presented separately, which adds much to the length of the service 
when there are many candidates—a thing to be avoided, not so much 
perhaps for the sake of the bishop as for the sake of those confirmed 
or about to be confirmed, who for the most part find the long waiting 
very trying. 
_ * The question in the American Prayer Book runs thus :—‘‘ Do ye 
here, in the presence of God and of this congregation, renew the 
solemn promise and vow that ye made, or that was made in your 
name, at your Baptism; ratifying and confirming the same; and 
acknowledging yourselves bound to believe and to do all those things 
which ye then undertook, or your sponsors then undertook for 


you?” 
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Deliberatio we are indebted for a striking feature 
in our Marriage Service. The priest’s joining 
together of the right hands of the bride and bride- 
groom, and the accompanying sentence, “ Those 
whom God hath joined together let no man put 
asunder,” has been described as “a noble peculiarity 
of the English rite.” But I do not think it is to 
be found in any of the pre-Reformation Manuals of 
England. It has come to us apparently from 
Hermann. And the same remark applies to the 
priest’s declaration to the people, “Forasmuch as 
N. and N. have consented together,” etc. The two 
forms run in close parallelism; but “the giving 
and receiving of a ring”* corresponds to the 
German “giving of vimgs each to other,” according 
to the variety of local usage. + 

Our Reformers deleted the medizval rubric 
directing the bridegroom to put the ring first on 
the thumb with the words, “In the Name of the 
Father”; then on the first finger, “In the Name 
of the Son”; then on the second, “In the Name 
of the Holy Ghost”; and lastly on the third finger 
with the word “Amen,” where it was to remain, 
“because,” says the Sarum rubric, “a certain vein 
goes from the third finger (sedico){t to the heart.” 
Probably it had become known that the third finger 
had no special pre-eminence above the thumb and 

* In the First Prayer Book of Edward VI. it is here “gold and 
silver,” though in the earlier part a xéng had been used. 


+ The exchange was evidently not universal in Hermann’s diocese, 


for the direction runs: “Tum si forte annulos habeant, eos invicem 
sibi digitis inserant.” 


} That is, the fourth finger if the thumb be reckoned. 
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the other three fingers in the possession of a vein 
that goes to the heart. 

Our service for the Burial of the Dead probably 
owes the introduction of the beautiful feature of 
the ancient sequence, “In the midst of life we are 
in death,’ to Hermann’s book.* In Hermann’s 
book, too, we find the lesson from 1 Corinthians xv. 
suggested as a portion of scripture to be read and 
explained after the funeral was over. But the 
lesson in Hermann, commencing, like ours, with 
the words, “Now is Christ risen from the dead,” 
ended with the words “that God may be all in all,” 
at the close of verse 28. By this course, it is true, 
we lose the glorious verses, “O death, where is thy 
sting? O grave, where is thy victory?” etc., but, on the 
other hand, it may, I think, be seriously questioned 
whether the introduction of the obscure verse, “ Else 
what shall they do who are baptized for the dead?” 
and still more of the recondite discussion and 
apologetic argument involved in verses 36-41, is 
quite appropriate to the sorrow of hearts bereaved. 
The objection to our present lesson is not that 
it is too long, but that much of it is somewhat 
out of harmony with the occasion. It is within 
the experience of not a few that there is some- 
thing inappropriate and harsh to those who really 
mourn in the introduction, at the solemn hour of 
the burial of some loved one, of such a verse as 
verse 39. It would be easy to meet the difficulty 
by introducing the lesson in some such words as 
“Hear the words of St. Paul written in the first 


*oSee ps t6r, 
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Epistle to the Corinthians "—“ Now is Christ risen 

..” to the end of verse 28, and then to add, 
“And again St. Paul saith, Now this I say, brethren” 
(verse 50), to the end of the chapter. Hermann, 
it may be added, suggests this latter passage as an 
alternative lesson, and also supplies, as other 
alternatives, Philippians iii. 20, 21, and Romans 
vi. 8, to the end of verse II. 

The Scottish Episcopal Church, by a Canon of the 
year 1890, ordained that “with the sanction of the 
Bishop another lesson may be substituted for that 
in the Book of Common Prayer.” In the Diocese 
of Edinburgh permission, under this provision, has 
been given to use (1) 1 Thessalonians iv. 13 to the 
end of the chapter,* or (2) Revelation vii. 9 to the end 
of the chapter. Under the same provision the use 
of St. Mark x. 13 to the end of 16 has been 
sanctioned permissively on the occasion of the burial 
of an infant or little child. Yet one cannot but 
feel that for the burial of infants we need a much 
modified service; and here some useful hints might 
be had from the Great Euchologion of the Greek 


* This is a funeral Epistle of the Sarum use, and has a like 
place in the Prayer Book of 1549. It is read at the burial of 
laymen in the Greek Church, and in the corresponding service of 
the Russian 7%ébnik, It is now an alternative lesson in the Irish 
Prayer Book. 

+ If this lesson is used the following prayer has been sanctioned in 
the diocese of Edinburgh for use immediately after the lesson :— 
*‘O Lord Jesu Christ, who didst take little children into thine arms 
and bless them, open thou our eyes, we beseech thee, that we may 
perceive that thou in very goodness hast taken this little child into 
the everlasting arms of thine infinite love, and hast blessed him with 
the joys of thine eternal kingdom, who livest,” etc. 
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Church, and the corresponding service in the Russian 
Trébntk, in each of which there is a separate service 
for the burial of an infant. 

A few words may be said on the compiling of this 
book of Archbishop Hermann, which has in so 
many points affected our Prayer Book. We have 
the authority of Melancthon* for saying that it 
was Bucer who composed the forms for Baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper, though Melancthon read 
them through before publication.t Bucer’s work 
was not, in the main, original. He took as his chief 
guide the Kzrchen-Ordnung put out in 1533 for the 
margraviate of Brandenburg and for the city of 
Nuremberg. In this latter work the scholarly 
Osiander and Brentz had a chief hand. It may 
be observed that it was somewhere about this time 
that Cranmer visited Nuremberg, and there made the 
acquaintance of Osiander, with whom he became 
very intimate and whose niece he married. This 
association with Osiander would be likely to secure 
from Cranmer attention to the Kzrchen-Ordnung, in 
the drawing up of which his friend had a principal 
share. 

But again the Brandenburg-Nuremberg Order in 
respect to the service for Baptism drew largely upon 
Luther’s little office for Baptism. The number and 
the variety of strains in the pedigree of the English 
_ Prayer Book is indeed great. 

Whether as a matter of fact Martin Bucer helped 


* Epist, p. 546. 
+ Melancthon and Bucer were assisted in their work by Hedio and 
John Pistorius, 
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to determine the character of the changes made in 
the Second Prayer Book of Edward VI. may be 
open to some doubt. While Regius Professor of 
Theology at Cambridge he had been invited to give 
his opinion upon the First Prayer Book, and he drew 
up his criticisms in the form known as his Censura. 
In a large number of instances the changes made 
in 1552 run on the lines of his suggestions, in which 
the Regius Professor of Theology at Oxford, 
another very eminent foreigner then in England, 
the learned Florentine, Peter Martyr Vermigli, 
concurred. But it may be questioned whether the 
actual changes made did not arise out of an inde- 
pendent movement in the same direction on the part 
of Cranmer and his colleagues. It is certain that 
neither Bucer nor Peter Martyr was admitted to the 
inner counsels of the divines engaged upon the re- 
vision. But whatever may be thought as regards the - 
influence of Bucer on the Second Prayer Book, there 
can be no question as to the influence he had in- 
directly exerted upon the construction of the First. 
The Ordinal, too, as will presently be pointed out, 
probably owes something to Bucer. 

Bucer had secured a high reputation in Germany 
for learning and for moderation. His life belongs 
properly to the history of the Reformation on the 
Continent; yet a brief sketch of the leading incidents 
in his career may be permitted here. He was born in 
1491 at Schlettstadt near Strassburg. At the age of 
fifteen he was admitted to the Dominican convent of 
his native town. The Prior was so struck by his 
talents that he sent him to study at the University 
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of Heidelberg, where he made singular progress in 
Greek and Hebrew, and afterwards in theology. At 
Heidelberg Bucer became acquainted with some of 
the writings of Erasmus; and the disturbing effect 
produced by these was intensified by writings of 
Luther which then fell into his hands. Before long 
he threw himself heartily into the reforming move- 
ment. His learning was generally acknowledged ; 
and there was scarcely one of the more important of 
the numerous conferences between the Reformers 
and the Roman Catholic theologians, which make so 
prominent a feature in the religious history of 
Germany at that period, in which Bucer did not 
appear. His moderation, large-minded tolerance, 
and courtesy in debate, excited general admiration, 
and he soon became one of the most honoured and 
influential of the leaders of religious reform. 
Contarini, who had served as Papal Legate at the 
diet of the Ratisbon, is reported to have said on his 
return that Martin Bucer by reason of the wide 
extent of his learning in theology and philosophy, 
and the acumen and charm (/elcztas) shown in his 
argumentative efforts, “could single-handed have 
been a match for all our [Roman Catholic] doctors.” 
At a later period Bucer took an important part in 
the futile efforts to reconcile the differences between 
the divines of the Lutheran and Swiss schools of 
theologians. The publication of the /uterim, which 
he could not subscribe, made him willing to accept 
Cranmer’s offer of security in England. His reputa- 
tion stood high in the learned world; and when 
Edward VI. nominated him Regius Professor of 
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Divinity the University of Cambridge received him 
with applause. The climate told upon his health; 
and in February, 1551, he died. His funeral at 
Great St. Mary’s was attended by the whole 
University and by a vast concourse of the students 
and townspeople. Among the funeral sermons 
delivered in his praise was one by Matthew Parker, 
afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury. On _ the 
accession of Mary the enemies of the reformed 
faith vented their futile spite by exhuming his body 
and burning it at the stake. What were supposed to 
be his ashes were again given honourable burial on 
Elizabeth’s coming to the throne. 

It is all but certain that to Martin Bucer’s hand 
we owe the suggestion of a considerable part of our 
Form and manner of making, ordaining, and conse- 
crating of Bishops, Priests, and Deacons. In Bucer’s 
Scripta Anglicana (1577) there appeared a work 
giving what appear to be thoughts and sugges- 
tions for the construction of an ordinal. An 
examination of its contents and a knowledge of 
the circumstances of the appearance of the first 
English Ordinal in March, 1549 (ze. 1550 according 
to our way of counting) leaves scarcely a doubt that 
this was not, like the Censura, a criticism on an 
existing work, but rather a form which he had 
(probably at the request of Cranmer) submitted to 
the authorities of the Church of England when they 
were engaged upon the task of framing our Ordinal. 
The differences between the two documents in their 
doctrinal aspect are more striking than the resem- 
blances. Bucer’s work is written with no clear 
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apprehension of the essential distinction between the 
offices of Bishop, Priest, and Deacon. The eccle- 
siastical standpoint of the German divine is far 
removed from that of the framers of the English 
Ordinal. Yet it is plain that many of his thoughts 
and many of his turns of speech were adopted and 
wrought into the English book. To exhibit this in 
detail would occupy more space than can be allowed 
in the present work. But it may be stated that the 
long address of the Bishop to those about to be 
ordained Priests, which commences “ You have heard, 
brethren, as well in your private examination,” etc. 
seems throughout to be a rendering of Bucer’s Latin, 
treated with such freedom as we find the Reformers 
employing elsewhere in their translations from more 
ancient sources. 

A writer in the Church Quarterly Review (April, 
1897), who can be no other than Dr. Richard Travers 
Smith (to whom must, I believe, be assigned the 
credit of first calling attention to the true con- 
nexion between Bucer’s work and the English 
Ordinal *), remarks, “From a literary point of view 
it is interesting to note the admirable skill with 
which the English editor, doubtless Cranmer, manipu- 
lated the cumbersome composition of Bucer, and 
brought it to the noble form which we know so well. 
.. He [Bucer] had the defects in style, and in 
clearness of thought, which so many Germans have 
since displayed, but along with them the learning 
and copiousness which have made their works stores 


* In his pamphlet, We ought not to alter the Ordinal, (Dublin), 
1872. 
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of suggestion for men of better literary powers.’ 
The parallelism between the two documents will be 
found exhibited in full (and more than six pages 
of the Church Quarterly are filled in this way), so 
that it is needless for me to do more than direct 
the reader’s attention to a feature in the liturgical 
structure of our Prayer Book, which, till pointed out 
by Dr. Smith, had escaped the notice of the com- 
mentators. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE GREEK LITURGIES AND 
OF THE MOZARABIC RITE, 


HEN the Reformers undertook to give to 

the English people an English Prayer Book, 
cleared of medizval superstition and reduced to 
conformity with the faith of the primitive Church, 
they entered upon a great work. It was natural for 
them to look around for help. The English service- 
books with which they had been familiar from their 
childhood might well supply the framework and 
much of the material for their design. But large 
questions were involved. We have already seen 
how they put under contribution the service-books 
that had been the outcome of the reforming move- 
ment in Germany. We have seen, too, that for much 
they were indebted to the reformed Breviary of the 
Spanish Cardinal Quignon, more particularly in 
_ respect to the simplification of daily prayers and the 
introduction of the continuous reading of Holy 
Scripture. But the liturgical researches of Cranmer 
were not restricted to these quarters. We have 
positive evidence that Cranmer, at least as early as 
1544, had been studying the Liturgy of St. Chry- 

47 
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sostom.* And at this day we have in the “ Prayer 
of St. Chrysostom” (which now closes not only the 
Litany, but also both Morning and Evening Prayer), 
a precious relic of his inquiries. It seems probable 
also that some of the petitions of the Litany are 
due to the same source, 

It seems likely, in addition, that the Commu- 
nion Service (or Liturgy proper) of the First Prayer 
Book of Edward VI. (where the Invocation of the 
Holy Spirit upon the elements in the prayer of 
consecration appears as a new feature, unknown to 
the Roman and old English missals) bears a trace 
of the influence of this Liturgy. But, of course, 
without the actual possession of the text of any 
Greek Liturgy, it was a matter of common know- 
ledge among theologians that the Greek Church 
made the express Invocation of the Holy Spirit an 
essential in the consecration of the Eucharist. 
Again the Mozarabic Missal, which we can say, with 
a confidence little short of certainty, was in the 
hands of Cranmer,+ had exhibited a large number 
of examples of a prayer that the Holy Spirit would 
bless the elements. Hence Cranmer may well have 
hesitated to determine practically whether the 
Roman theory of consecration (which made the 
recital alone of the words “Hoc est enim Corpus 
meum,” etc., the essential and effective factor of 


* Messrs, Gasquet and Bishop have shown that the printed sources 
of information as to the Greek Liturgies both in the original and 
in Latin translations were abundant before 1549. Adward VI. and 
the Book of Common Prayer, p. 187, note. 

t+ See p. 55. 
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consecration) represented the true and primitive 
form. The form of words here adopted in the First 
Prayer Book has certainly an air of hesitancy and 
caution. It seems to indicate a desire to compre- 
hend both the Eastern and Western conceptions. The 
form runs: “ Hear us, O merciful Father, we humbly 
beseech thee, and with thy Holy Spirit and word 
vouchsafe to bl+ess and sanc+tify these thy gifts 
and creatures of bread and wine, that they may be 
unto us the body and blood of thy most dearly 
beloved Son Jesus Christ.” This seems to me a 
deliberately composite structure, and (so far as I 
am aware) has no parallel in either the East or the 
West.* 

The Invocation of the Holy Spirit was removed 
from the Second Prayer Book of Edward, and has 
never been restored in England. But Cranmer’s 
original form has borne fruit. In 1637 in the noble, 
but ill-fated, Booke of Common Prayer for the use 
of the Church of Scotland (commonly, though not 
quite correctly, called Laud’s Liturgy) the words, 
with some modification, were restored as follows :— 
“Hear us, O merciful Father, we most humbly beseech 
thee, and of thy almighty goodness vouchsafe so 
to bless and sanctify with thy word and Holy Spirit 
these thy gifts and creatures of bread and wine, that 
they may be unto us the body and blood of thy 
most dearly beloved Son; so that we receiving them 
according to thy Son our Saviour Jesus Christ’s 
holy institution, in remembrance of his death and 

* I take it that the term ‘“‘word” here refers, as understood by 
Cranmer, to the formula of institution, See p. 51. 
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passion, may be partakers of the same his most 
precious body and blood: who in the night,” etc. 

The subsequent variations in this form in the 
Scottish Church during the eighteenth century need 
not be discussed here.* But the consecration of 
Samuel Seabury as the first Bishop of the American 
Church by three Scottish Bishops on November 
14th, 1784, was an event which brought about, 
shortly after, the adoption by the American Church 
of a somewhat like form of Invocation. Seabury for 
his own diocese (Connecticut) put forth (1786) a 
Communion Office+ almost precisely the same as 
the Scottish. And the whole Church of the United 
States soon after adopted this feature, but in a 
modified form. In the American Prayer Book the 
words run thus :— 

“And we most humbly beseech thee, O merciful 
Father, to hear us; and, of thy almighty goodness, 
vouchsafe to bless and sanctify, with thy Word and 
Holy Spirit, these thy gifts and creatures of bread 
and wine; that we, receiving them according to thy 
Son our Saviour Jesus Christ’s holy institution, in 
remembrance of his death and passion, may be 
partakers of his most blessed Body and Blood.” 
This beautiful form is used through the length and 
breadth of the great Church of the United States. 
Thus the quiet and scholarly studies of Archbishop 

* See for full particulars the author’s Annotated Scottish Communion 
Office: an historical account of the Scottish Communion Office and of 
the Communion Office of the Protestant Episcopal Church of the United 
States of America. 1884. 


+ Reprinted in facsimile by Dr. Hart (2nd edition, 1883). It may 
be also found in McGarvey's Liturgiae Americanae. 1895. 
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Cranmer have at length borne most rich and plentiful 
fruits. 

In these days when approaches have been made 
towards the Holy Orthodox Church of the East, it is 
a matter of no small importance that the Anglican 
Communion possesses Liturgies, like the Scottish 
and American, in which the express Invocation of 
the Holy Spirit has a place. 

When we turn to consider more particularly how 
it was that the form of consecration appearing in the 
First Prayer Book of Edward VI. took shape we are 
met with difficulties. The expression “thy Holy Spirit 
and word” is (as has been said) very peculiar. The only 
conjecture that I have to offer is that Cranmer was 
led to the introduction of the expression “and word ” 
from his studies in Justin Martyr and Ireneus. We 
find him in his Answer to “Stephen Gardiner, late 
Bishop of Winchester,” in 1551 writing as follows: 
“Do you not see how much the words of Ireneus, by 
you alleged, make against yourself? These be his 
words after your citation, ‘When the chalice mixed, 
and the bread broken vececve the word of God, it 
is made eucharistia’”; and again, “ Doth not Irene say 
here plainly that ‘the chalice mixt and the bread 
broken after the word of God (which you call the 
words of consecration) is made eucharistia of the 
body and blood of Christ ?’”* 

_ Again, Cranmer knew as well as Gardiner the 
passage from Justin, cited by the latter in the 
following words, “We be taught the food wherewith 


* See Works of Cranmer relative to the Sacrament of the Lord's 
Supper (Parker Society), p. 266. 
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our flesh and blood be nourished by alteration, when 
it is consecrate dy the prayer of his word,’ etc.* We 
need not delay to consider whether this translation is 
accurate, it is sufficient for my purpose to show that 
Cranmer must have been familiar in these two early 
writers with language that might readily suggest the 
phraseology of his prayer of consecration. 

Cranmer’s appeal, as indeed is true of the appeal 
of all the great English divines, was not merely 
to Christian antiquity, but more especially to the 
earliest Christian antiquity. Referring to Justin 
Martyr and Irenzeus, he speaks of them as among 
“those authors which were nearest unto Christ’s 
time, and ‘¢herefore might best know the truth 
herein.” + Neither of these writers in express 
language speaks of the invocation of the Holy Spirit, 
and it seems not improbable that the omission of 
this invocation from the Second Prayer Book may 
have been due to Cranmer’s independent second 
thoughts leading him to revert to the belief that 
the word (ze, as he, as well as Gardiner, seems to 
have understood the term, viz., in the sense of the 
recital of the words of institution) was the truly 
primitive form of consecration. The Greek liturgies 
bearing the names of St. Basil and St. Chrysostom 
would very naturally have far less authority with 
him than these writers of the second century. Both 
Gardiner and Cranmer were probably incorrect in 
the sense they attached to the term “Word,” which 

* See Works of Cranmer relative to the Sacrament of the Lord’s 


Supper (Parker Society), p. 263. 
t lbed., p. 263. 
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seems to refer to the Divine Logos; but that 
question need not be discussed here. It is worth 
observing that in a liturgical MS. recently discovered 
at Mount Athos, which purports to represent a 
service-book of Serapion (called Scholasticus), 
Bishop of Thmuis, in Egypt, a contemporary and 
acquaintance of Athanasius, the invocation is an 
invocation not of the Holy Spirit, but of God’s 
“Holy Word.” * 


We now come to say something of the contri- 
butions to the formation of the English Prayer 
Book that came to it from the ancient Spanish 
service-books to which the name Mozarabic is 
commonly given. Francisco Ximenes, not less 
eminent as a statesman than as an ecclesiastic, the 
greatest patron of learning of his day in Spain, had, 
as Archbishop of Toledo,+ published in 1500 certain 
church-services of great antiquity under the title, 
Missale mixtum secundum vregulam beati Tsidori 
dictum Mozarabes.t The word Mozarabes carries 
one back in thought to the time when Christians 
in Spain, to escape persecution, had adopted the 
customs of their Arab conquerors. The word is 
of Arabic origin; and a Mozarab, as we are told, 


* See an account of this document in the Guardian for February 
15th, 1899 (p. 223), where the writer of the article says, “The 
Invocation of the Word in the Epiclesis is characteristic of Egyptian 
theology, and would probably be prior in date to that of the Holy 
Spirit.” The text of the Serapion fragments will be found in Adtchrist- 
liche Liturgische Stiicke, edited by G. Wobbermin (Leipzig, 1899). 

+ He did not receive the Cardinal’s hat till 1507. 

+ The Breviary appeared in 1503. 
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was one who had assumed Arab modes of life. 
The Mozarabic liturgy, then, has been regarded by 
many liturgical scholars as the liturgy used by the 
conquered Christians of Spain. However this may 
be, it still survived in actual use in certain places 
in the days of Ximenes; and he sought to save it 
from extinction by appointing it for use in one of 
the chapels of his cathedral (which chapel he 
endowed for the support of thirteen chaplains) ; 
and, further, by printing certain copies from manu- 
scripts, which were unfortunately in a somewhat 
mutilated condition. Only a few copies were 
printed; and the book being of extreme rarity, 
the question arises as to how Cranmer got sight 
of it. It must be remembered, however, that at the 
time of the marriage of Katherine of Aragon with 
Prince Arthur, and for several years after, the inter- 
course between England and Spain was close and 
frequent. But in whatever way we may suppose 
the attention of Cranmer to have been drawn to 
this work, the similarities between parts of the 
services for Baptism in the First Prayer Book and 
certain prayers of the Mozarabic rite are too close 
to allow us to doubt that there is a real connexion 
between the two forms, and that the Archbishop 
was in possession, whether in MS. or in print, of 
at all events the part of the Mozarabic rite relating 
to the benediction of the font.* 


* It is true that the Benedictio Fontis in the Missale Gallicanum 
Vetus, which will be found in Muratori (Leturgia Romana Vetus, etc., 
tom, ii., coll, 740, 741), contains much of the same matter; but 
Mr. Burbidge, in an article in the Guardian (March 12th, 1890) on 
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Subsequent revision of the Prayer Book has 
obliterated some of the more striking parallels as 
they appeared in the Prayer Book of 1549; but the 
parallels that still remain may be seen exhibited in 
Blunt’s Annotated Book of Common Prayer. 

The treatment of his original by Cranmer is much 
like his treatment of other matter derived from 
ancient sources. He translates some parts literally 
into English. Other parts he deals with in a spirit 
of criticism; he excises, modifies, amplifies as he 
thinks best. Thus the exorcism of the water in the 
Mozarabic form is removed and the prayer converted 
into a supplication for the Holy Spirit “to assist us and 
to be present at this our invocation.” The character 
of other changes may be indicated by a few 
examples. “Sanctify this fountain, thou that art the 
sanctifier of the human race,” became, “ Sanctify this 
fountain of baptism, thou that art the sanctifier of all 
things.” “Grant that whosoever here renounces the 
devil may triumph over the world. Amen,’ became, 
“Grant to all them which at this fountain forsake 
the devil and all his works, that they may have 
power and strength to have victory and to triumph 
against him, the world, and the flesh. Amen.” 
While a petition, which it is better to give in the 


“The ancient liturgy of Spain and its influence upon the Book of 
Common Prayer,” has shown conclusive reasons for rejecting the 
supposition that the Gallican Missal was the source from which 
Cranmer drew. I lay little stress on the fact that no printed copy 
was known in modern times till Cardinal Tommasi published the 
Liturgy in 1680. Mr. Burbidge considers that several of our collects 
were affected by a knowledge of the Mozarabic Missal ; but, I confess, 
his reasoning does not seem to me conclusive, 
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Latin, “ Ut per ministerium nostrum tibi consecratus, 
aeternis ad te virtutibus, aeternis praemiis consecratur. 
Amen,’ became, “Grant that whosoever is here 
dedicated to thee by our office and ministry may 
also be endued with heavenly virtues and ever- 
lastingly rewarded,” etc.* 

We have now briefly noticed the four principal 
quarries from which our Reformers drew the material 
upon which they set to work, viz., the service-books 
of the medieval Church of England, the German 
Kirchenordnungen, together with the Latin of Her- 
mann’s Simplex ac pia Deliberatio, the Greek 
liturgies, and the Mozarabic liturgy. 

We next turn to consider some of the structural 
changes made in the work of adapting the medizval 
service-books and incorporating into them the new 
material. 


* The following parallels (which have since disappeared through 
revision of the service) between the Prayer Book of 1549 and the 
Mozarabic Benedictio Font’s may be noted: (1) ‘‘ Whosoever shall 
confess thee, O Lord, recognise him also in thy kingdom. Aven.” 
** Quicunque in hoc loco confessus fuerit, tu eum recognascas in regno. 
Amen.” (2) ‘*Grant that whosoever here shall begin to be of thy 
flock may evermore continue in the same. Amen.” ‘‘Quicunque 
hic tuus esse coeperit, tuus esse non desinat. Amen.” And other 
parallels could be exhibited. See Missale Gothicum secundum regulam 
Beati Lsidori, etc. (Cardinal Lorenzana’s edit., Rome, 1804), col. 455, 


CHAPTER. IV. 


STRUCTURAL CHANGES IN THE DAILY OFFICES: 
GAINS AND LOSSES—THE INVITATORY AND THE 
ANTIPHON—THE THIRD COLLECT AT EVENING 
PRAYER. 


F the seven, or more properly eight, “Hour 
Services” of the pre-Reformation Church of 
England, known as Nocturns or Matins, Lauds, 
Prime, Tierce, Sext, Nones, Vespers, and Compline, 
our Reformers, when constructing services that were 
intended for the people as well as the clergy, set 
aside altogether Tierce, Sext, and Nones. Matins, 
Lauds, and Prime, by curtailment and ingenious 
adaptation, were reduced into the form of our 
English Matins, or Morning Prayer; and similarly 
Vespers and Compline were combined and _ recon- 
structed, and became our Evening Prayer. So 
happily was this work accomplished that very few, 
unacquainted with the actual history of the Prayer 
Book, would ever suspect that our present daily 
offices were the outcome of a process of piecing 
together parts of different services and compressing 
them. The services as we now possess them have 
an entirely satisfying air of unity. 
To adequately appreciate the ability with which 
this work was accomplished, it would be necessary to 
examine at length the whole of the five services thus 
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dealt with. It must suffice here to say that all the 
more important liturgical elements of the older ser- 
vices were carefully preserved. 

The recitation of the Psalter was a leading feature 
of the pre-Reformation.services. This was retained, 
and with the great improvement that the whole of 
the Psalms are now said, and not, as in actual 
practice before the Reformation, “a few of them 
daily said and the rest utterly omitted.”* 

The lessons (/ectiones) of the old service-books were 
taken, some from Holy Scripture, some from legends 
of the Saints, some from the writings of the Fathers. 
Our Reformers confined the lessons wholly to the 
Holy Scriptures, including parts of the deutero- 
canonical books of the Old Testament. And, what 
was of primary importance, they so arranged the 
lessons that substantially the whole of the Scriptures 
are read in the course of the year. Indeed before 
the adoption of the New Lectionary (1871), made 
legal in England by 34 and 35 Vict. c. 37, the New 
Testament, with the exception of the Revelation of 
St. John, was read through three times every year in 
the service of the Church. At present, excepting 
Revelation, parts of which are not read, and parts 
read only once, it is read through twice, and the 
arrangement is such that the Gospels and Epistles are 
read through both at Morning and at Evening Prayer. 
Previous to 1871 those who could attend the daily 
service only in the evening never heard the Gospels, 
and those who attended only in the morning never 


* See ‘Concerning the Service of the Church” in the prefatory 
matter of the Prayer Book. 
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heard the Epistles. On the whole the New Lectionary 
has been well received; but it would be absurd to 
claim for it that it is beyond improvement. As to 
the most suitable place for ending a lesson, there may 
often be ground for a reasonable variety of opinion. 
In no case, I think, in the New Lectionary is there 
the strain put formerly upon the conscience of the 
over-scrupulous rubrician on April 24th, August 23rd, 
and December 2Ist, when, to be quite correct, he was 
bound to conclude the second morning lesson in the 
words, “ And when there was made a great silence, 
he spake unto them in the Hebrew tongue, saying, 
Here endeth the second lesson”; or, again, on the 
evening of October 16th, when the conclusion of 
the lesson (Wisdom viii.) would be, “I prayed unto 
the Lord, and besought him, and with my whole 
heart I said, Here endeth the first lesson.” But there 
are even in the New Lectionary some divisions of 
the lessons that reconsideration might improve; and 
in a new revision of the Lectionary helpful suggestions 
will be found in the American Lectionary (1892). 

But, whatever improvements are yet desirable in 
our Lectionary system, there are none who can 
question the great gains to the people of England 
from the continuous reading of the Holy Scriptures. 
We know well that it is no less important a part of 
worship to listen to God’s voice than to utter our 
own petitions. 

It is a matter more open to variety of opinion 
whether our Reformers were not over-hasty in their 
total rejection of the beautiful liturgical devices 
known as the Invitatory and the Antiphon, A 
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striking difference between the Divine Office of 
medizeval England and our daily Service of Morning 
and Evening Prayer—a difference not altogether to 
the advantage of the modern form—arises from the 
greater richness of the older services in features that 
marked the various seasons and holy days, festal and 
penitential. 

Great simplicity was aimed at by the Reformers, 
but to attain this end it appears to me that they 
sacrificed to an unnecessary extent the variety of the 
older forms. Thus, to take the most remarkable 
example, we read in the First Prayer Book of 
Edward VI., immediately before the Venzte, “Then 
shall be said or sung without any Invitatory this 
Psalm, Venzte exultemus, etc, in English.” Now 
the Invitatory was generally a short sentence, 
divided into two clauses, which was said or sung 
before and after the Venzte, and which in whole or 
in part was intercalated between certain of the verses 
of the Psalm. It was intended to strike, as it were, 
the keynote of thought and feeling especially appro- 
priate to the day or the season. Let it be admitted 
that the intercalating of one or both clauses did (as 
is said of it in the prefatory discourse of the Prayer 
‘Book entitled “Concerning the Service of the Church”) 
“break the continual course of the reading of the 
Scripture,” as here represented by Psalm xcv. But 
it may fairly be open to question whether, when 
applied (even in its most elaborate form) to such 
perfectly familiar words as those of the Venzte, it in 
any degree obscured the sense. The Invitatory, 
it seems to me, resembled in a manner the varied 
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organ accompaniment that we are now familiar with 
when the Creed is recited on a single note. Or, to 
seek a closer parallel, afforded by literature, it is 
much like the refrain said wholly or in part after 
the successive verses of some of our ancient ballads. 
These refrains did not always fit precisely into the 
logical construction ; but they gave and maintained 
an emotional colouring which much enhanced their 
pathos or their mirth, How this device~may be 
employed in verse by a man of genius, with an effect 
scarce short of magical, can be learned from Dante G. 
Rossetti’s Troy Town and Szster Helen. 

Let us take an example of an Invitatory from 
the Sarum Breviary, and exhibit how it was used. 
The Invitatory for the first Sunday in Advent was: 
“ Behold, the King cometh: let us go forth to meet 
our Saviour.” We work out the manner in which 
this Invitatory was used as follows :— 


The two Rulers of the Choir together intone the word 
Behold, and at once the Choir sings, the King cometh: 
let us go forth to meet our Saviour. 

Then the Rulers say, O come, let us sing unto the Lord: 
let us heartily rejoice in the strength of our salvation. Let 
us come before his presence with thanksgiving, and shew 
ourselves glad in him with Psalms. 

The Choir. Behold, the King cometh: let us go forth to 
méet our Saviour. 

The Rulers of the Choir. For the Lord is a great God; 
and a great king above all gods. In his hands are all 
the corners of the earth: and the strength of the hills is 
his also. 

Choir. Let us go forth to meet our Saviour. 

The Rulers of the Cheir. The sea is his and he made it; 
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and his hands prepared the dry land. O come, let us 
worship and fall down : and kneel before the Lord our 
Maker. For he is the Lord our God : and we are the 
people of his pasture and the sheep of his hand. 

The Precentor or Succentor intones, Behold. 

Choir. The King cometh: let us go forth to meet our 
Saviour. 

The Rulers. To-day if ye will hear his voice harden not 
your hearts : as in the day of provocation, and as in the 
day of temptation in the wilderness. When your fathers 
tempted me : proved me and saw my works. 

Choir. Let us go forth to meet our Saviour. 

The Rulers. Forty years long was I grieved with this 
generation, and said : It is a people that do err in their 
hearts, for they have not known my ways. Unto whom 
I sware in my wrath; that they should not enter into my 
rest. 

Choir. Behold, the King cometh: let us go forth to meet 
our Saviour. 

The Rulers. Glory be to the Father, and to the Son : and 
to the Holy Ghost. 

As it was in the beginning, etc. 

Choir. Let us go forth to meet our Saviour. 

The Rulers intone, Behold. 

Choir. The King cometh: let us go forth to meet our 
Saviour.* 


The reader is now in a position to judge whether 
at all, or how far and in what way, the old use of the 
Invitatory injuriously interfered with the recitation 
of the Venzze. 


* The sense of the rubric (Sarum Breviary, fascic. I., coll, xvii., 
xviii.) is not in all parts clear; and it will be seen that I differ in some 
particulars from the interpretation of Procter and Wordsworth (as given 
at co/. mdxv.). 
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I am not so bold as to suggest the revival of the 
rather elaborate arrangement which has been ex- 
hibited above. But I would urge that the Invitatory, 
if used as directed in the reformed Breviary of 
Cardinal Quignon—that is, sung in full once before 
the Venzte and once after its gloria, without any 
intercalation—would serve a very useful purpose. As 
our Morning Prayer now stands there is no dis- 
tinction, for example, between the service of Christ- 
mas Day and that for Ash-Wednesday till the 
Proper Psalms are reached. And still worse is the 
case when there are no Proper Psalms. There is 
nothing to mark the first Sunday in Lent from the 
first Sunday after Christmas till we reach the Lessons. 
While, if the Invitatory were adopted, even in 
Quignon’s modified form, the proper keynote of the 
service would be struck at an early stage. 

A few specimens of Invitatories are here given as 
suggestions, some of them doubtless capable of 
improvement. Christmas Eve: “To-day ye shall 
know that the Lord will come: and early in the 
morning ye shall behold his glory.” Christmas 
Day: “Christ has been born for us: come, let us 
adore.” Easter Day: “Alleluya, Alleluya; Christ 
has risen to-day; Alleluya, alleluya” (Sarum) ; 
“The Lord has risen indeed, Alleluya” (Roman). 
The Ascension of our Lord: “Alleluya. Christ 
ascending into heaven, come, let us adore. Alleluya.” 
Whitsunday: “Alleluya. The Spirit of the Lord 
hath filled the earth. Come, let us adore. Alleluya.” 
All Saints’: “Come, let us adore the Lord; for he 
is glorious in his saints” (Sarum); “Come, let us 
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adore the Lord, the King of kings; for he is the 
crown of all saints” (Roman.) 

The Reformers tell us that for the same reason for 
which they “cut off” Invitatories they also “cut off” 
Anthems—that is, the Antiphons of the Psalms in the 
medizval offices. The Antiphon may be roughly 
described as a short sentence prefixed to a Psalm 
or group of Psalms, and repeated at its close. It 
was intended to point to the special thought which 
it was designed to emphasise in the recital of the 
Psalm or Psalms on any particular occasion, As 
Dr. Neale puts it, the Antiphon “pitches the key- 
note of the Psalm, as the Invitatory of the Office.”* 
As it was not intercalated in the body of the Psalm 
it did not in any sense break the reading of the 
Psalm. The Antiphon was most commonly a verse 
of the Psalm to which it was prefixed, and its recital 
pointed to the special thought in the Psalm which 
it was desired on each particular occasion to empha- 
sise. Thus, to take the Christmas Psalms and their 
Antiphons in the Sarum Breviary, the Antiphon of 
Psalm ii. was: “The Lord said unto me, Thou art 
my Son, this day have I begotten thee”; that for 
Psalm xix. was: “The Lord cometh forth as a Bride- 
groom out of his chamber”; that for Psalm xlv. was: 
“Full of grace are thy lips, for God hath blessed 
thee for ever.” 

The same Psalm was not always antiphoned with 
the same verse. Indeed, one of the special merits 
of the Antiphon was its adaptability. Thus Psalm ii. 


* See Essays on Liturgiology, etc. (2nd edition), p. 15, where much 
interesting information on Antiphons may be found. 
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was a Proper Psalm for Easter Day as well as for 
Christmas, and for Easter its Antiphon was: “I asked 
my Father, Alleluya, and He gave me the Gentiles, 
Alleluya, for mine inheritance. Alleluya.” Once 
again, Psalm ii. was a Proper Psalm for Good Friday, 
but now its Antiphon was, “The kings of the earth 
stand up, and the rulers take counsel together: 
against the Lord and against his anointed.” Again, 
we have seen how Psalm xix. was antiphoned for 
Christmas Day; but as it occurred on Sundays in 
Advent it was antiphoned with the verse, “ The night 
is far spent, the day is at hand: let us therefore cast 
away the works of darkness and put upon us the 
armour of light.” 

The modern Paris Breviary (the use of which has 
now been abolished by the Pope) was often very 
happy in the manner in which it illuminated the 
mystical sense of the Psalms by the construction 
of Antiphons embodying New Testament language, 
which threw back a flood of bright light upon the 
obscurer utterances of the older dispensation. Thus, 
on Easter Day we find as the Antiphon to Psalm 
xvi, “In that God raised Him from the dead, now 
no more to return to corruption, He saith on this 
wise, Thou wilt not suffer Thine Holy One to see 
corruption.” 

The subject is a tempting one; but enough has 
been said to show that this ingenious and beautiful 
device, though, it is true, not always employed with 
discretion in the old Breviaries, contains in it great 
possibilities. And I believe that, at least for the 
greater Holy Days, it would not demand super- 
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human skill to arrange a set of Antiphons that would 
be a help rather than a hindrance to the devotional 
use of the Psalter. A rubric permissive of the use 
of such Antiphons is all that should be aimed at; 
and there can be little doubt, I think, that the 
advantages of such a system would before long lead 
to its extensive, if not general, adoption. 

The use of the Antiphon was not confined in its 
application to the Psalms. The New Testament 
Canticles, Benedictus and Magnificat, exhibit some 
fine examples of this beautiful liturgical feature. 
Most notable among these is the series of antiphons, 
known as the Greater Antiphons, to the Magnificat, 
which marked the approach of Christmas, and com- 
menced on December 16th. This day was commonly 
noted in the old Kalendars with the opening words 
of the first of the series, O Sapzentza—“* O Wisdom, 
which hast issued forth from the mouth of the Most 
High,” etc. And though the note in the Kalendar 
disappeared, together with the Antiphons, from the 
earlier Prayer Books, the words “O Sapientia” 
found their way back into the Kalendar in 1561, 
and at the last revision in 1662 they obtained a place 
in it duly authorised by Convocation and by Parlia- 
ment. It seems to me that the seven “Oes” as they 
stand in the present Roman Breviary are free from 
anything to which an Anglican Churchman could 
object, and only need a skilful rendering to be 
accepted with general applause.* 

Another beautiful feature of the pre-Reformation 


* The same could not be said of the Antiphons, “O virgo virginum,” 
and ‘‘O Thoma Didime,” in the Sarum series. 
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Office, the respond to the lessons, excellent as they 
were in the case of the short lessons and cafitula 
then in use, do not seem to me capable of being 
adapted with advantage to the modern lectionary 
system of the Anglican Churches. 


We have said that it would be difficult to detect 
the composite character of our present Matins and 
Evensong, formed though they were by the union 
of distinct services in the old Breviaries, Perhaps, 
however, one instance may be found where the 
perfect appropriateness of an ancient collect is 
obscured by its dislocation from its original sur- 
roundings. There are few, if any, more exquisitely 
beautiful forms in the Prayer Book than the third 
collect at Evening Prayer: “Lighten our darkness, 
we beseech thee, O Lord: and by thy great mercy 
defend us from all perils and dangers of this night, 
for the love of thy only Son, our Saviour, Jesus 
Christ.” But it is not so easy to enter into its full 
‘meaning in the broad flood of daylight at half-past 
two or three o’clock on a summer afternoon as at 
the solemn, closing hour of the day, when the 
ancient Compline was recited, after which men 
sought their rest in sleep. In a much less degree, 
but yet in a sensible measure, the superiority of the 
position of the Nunc Dimittis as placed at the end 
of the day will be felt. He would, perhaps, be 
reckoned a bold man who would suggest a sub- 
stitute for either of these forms at an early Evening 
Prayer.* But still the more perfect fitness of their 


* As regards the Wunc Dimittis, we must remember that the 
Reformers supplied an alternative in the Deus Misereatur. 
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position in the ancient services must, I think, be 
acknowledged. Nor can I wonder that at the late 
revision of the Book of Common Prayer in the 
Church of Ireland it was permitted, at discretion, 
to use as an alternative, “O almighty Lord, and ever- 
lasting God, vouchsafe,” etc. (the second of our 
post-communion collects), instead of “Lighten our 
darkness,” etc. We can become used to any familiar 
form of words, however incongruous, dy not thinking 
about them, but the fact remains, “this night” is 
an expression that is not appropriate to an early 
afternoon service. 

We now turn to consider the manner in which the 
Reformers dealt with their material in detail.* 

* I have purposely avoided touching on the early variations in the 
use of the Antiphon. On this the reader should consult Batiffol’s 
Histoire du Bréviaire Romain, chap. iii. § 1. Again, if it is desired 
to know the variations in the mode of singing the Invitatory on “simple 


feasts,” “double feasts,” etc., the practice of Sarum will be found in 
W. H. Frere’s Sarum Customs, pp. 37-39. 


CHARTER. Y. 


PRIMITIVE ELEMENTS OF THE ENGLISH PRAYER 
BOOK—THE KYRIE, 


OME of the liturgical forms embedded in the 
English Prayer Book come down to us from 
remote antiquity. Putting out of view the very 
large body of material derived from Holy Scripture, 
which we find in the Lessons, the liturgical Epistles 
and Gospels, the Psalms, the Biblical Canticles, and 
the Versicles and Responses, etc., we possess certain 
devotional elements whose histories extend back till 
they are lost in the mists and shadowy uncertainties 
that hang round much of Christian life and worship 
in the infancy and childhood of the Church. 

A striking example of these primitive elements 
is found in what is sometimes styled “the lesser 
litany,” that pathetic cry of penitence and awe which 
finds utterance in the words :— 

‘Lord, have mercy upon us. 
Christ, have mercy upon us. 
Lord, have mercy upon us.” 


It is interesting to observe that the services of the 
Latin Church, from which we have immediately 
derived this child-like utterance of the heart, have 
retained it in its Greek form. The Missals, the 
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Breviaries, and other Latin service-books give the 
words as “Kyrie eleison, Christe eleison, Kyrie 
eleison.” And it seems not unreasonable to suppose 
that the use of the form in the West dates from the 
period when the early Christian Church at Rome 
was still, in the main, a Greek-speaking community. 
Its brevity, its frequent repetition, its use in most 
of the Church-services probably gave it such a hold 
upon the memory, and had clothed it with such 
sacred associations that men were unwilling to let 
it go when the rest of the service was ceasing 
to be intelligible and had need of a Latin interpre- 
tation. It seems probable that it held its ground 
much in the same way as the Hebrew “ Amen” and 
“ Alleluia” held their ground among the Hellenists 
or Greek-speaking Jews. 

From Rome and the Italian provinces the use 
of the Kyrie spread (but not very rapidly) to the 
Church in Gaul. As late as the Council of Vaison 
(A.D. 529) we find the enactment: “Since as well 
in the Apostolic See as throughout the whole of the 
provinces of the East and of Italy the sweet and 
very wholesome custom has been introduced of 
saying, with much frequency and great devotion 
and compunction, Ayrie eleison, it has pleased us 
also that in all our churches that holy custom should 
be introduced at Matins, at Mass, and at Vespers.” * 

There is no reason to doubt that, some seventy 
years later, this practice, by that time a custom of 
the Gallican as well as the Roman Church, was 
introduced into Britain (if, indeed, it were not already 


* Il, Concil. Vasense, cap. 5. 
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known there) by St. Augustine of Canterbury 
(A.D. 597). 

But the Ayrze scarcely needs external evidence 
to its antiquity. It carries with it the almost un- 
mistakable characteristics of primitive spontaneity, 
directness, and simplicity. How impossible it is by 
any effort of imagination to conceive a commis- 
sion of modern divines, say a committee of Convo- 
cation, sitting round a table with their sheets of 
foolscap, blotting-paper, and quill-pens, and devising 
the Kyrie eletson. They might possibly be able to 
give us a fairly respectable collect in imitation 
antique; but the impassioned cry of the Kyrie 
belongs to the intensity and the freshness of primal 
and spontaneous emotion. It is as natural as a 
groan from a wounded creature. Its accents are the 
accents of pain, or of pity ; but they are intermingled 
with a tone of hope. They are the tearful pleadings 
of a child with a merciful Father. 

It seems to me a matter for regret that the great 
men to whom we owe the English Prayer Book were 
not content in their rendering of the Ayvze with the 
large indefiniteness of the original. The addition 
of the restrictive words “upon us” is not, on the 
whole, a gain. And when the opportunity presents 
itself on the occasion of a future revision, I would 
fain hope that those who are responsible may make 
bold to go back to antiquity, and restore to us the 
simpler form— 

‘Lord, have mercy. 
Christ, have mercy. 
Lord, have mercy.” 
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The ear would soon become accustomed to the 
change; and the heart would be carried forth beyond 
itself and its needs, and experience a new sense of 
the unbounded amplitude of the Divine pity. Like 
the illimitable vastness of the open sky, the infinite 
power of the Almighty encompasses the universe 
of His creation. No less wide, no less complete in 
its enfolding, is the reach of the mercy of Him 
whose mercy is over all His works. 

The supplication, “Lord, have mercy upon us,” 
occurs in the Old Testament Scriptures,* and it 
is, probably, from the Psalms of the Septuagint 
Version that the phrase was instinctively adopted for 
liturgical use by the early Greek-speaking Christians. 
The addition of the second clause, followed by the 
repetition of the first, may be more reasonably 
conceived as the natural outcome of profoundly 
earnest feeling finding expression in a Christian 
atmosphere than as any deliberate design to offer 
entreaties addressed severally to each of the three 
Persons of the Blessed Trinity. This latter con- 
ception looks more like a device of the ingenuity 
of the age of commentators than a natural product 
of the simple emotions of the primitive age of the 
Church. 

At later periods various rules (all savouring more or 
less of the artificial) enjoined the use of the formula, 
three times, six times, twelve times, forty times, etc. 
Very common was the threefold repetition of each 
clause: and in the first reformed Prayer Book this 


* See LXX., Isaiah xxxiii, 2; Psalm cxxiii. 3 (twice repeated), 
Compare Psalm vi. ¥u 
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was retained in the opening of the service of the 
Eucharist, although it had been abandoned in the 
reconstruction of Matins and Evensong. In the 
Second Book of Edward, when the recitation of the 
Commandments was introduced, the Kyrie in its 
original form disappeared here altogether. But the 
Responses to the Commandments came in a measure 
to supply its place. 

The last revision of the American Prayer Book 
supplies a suggestion well worthy of careful con- 
sideration in the event of a future revision of the 
English Communion Office. Within the last few 
years the practice of omitting the Commandments 
has grown to be very common in English churches. 
It is, of course, quite illegal, and therefore, on that 
ground, justly censurable. But when celebrations 
are very frequent something may be pleaded for a 
relaxation of the obligation of the present rubric. 
In the American Prayer Book we find a permissive 
rubric, sanctioning the omission of the Decalogue, 
“ provided it be said once on each Sunday”; and the 
further rule is added, “whenever it [the Decalogue] 
is omitted, the Minister shall say the Summary of 
the Law, ‘Hear what our Lord Jesus Christ saith, 
Thou shalt love the Lord thy God,’” etc., which is 
to be followed immediately by, “Lord, have mercy 
upon us; Christ, have mercy upon us; Lord, have 
mercy upon us.” Thus the Kyrze is restored to its 
old place. Some, no doubt, would be glad to see it 
restored without the recitation of the Summary of 
the Law, but there seems good reason for hesitating 
to effect a total removal from the outset of the 
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service of the solemn public witness to the law of 
righteousness (whether expressed in the Decalogue 
or in its New Testament counterpart) as demanded 
of all who would be meet partakers of the Holy 
Sacrament.* The Scottish Communion Office per- 
mits, as an alternative to the Decalogue, our Lord’s 
Summary of the Law. The practice originated in 
the last century, and its legality is now fully recog- 
nised ; and the response runs almost in the form of 
the English response to the tenth Commandment, 
“Lord, have mercy upon us, and write these thy laws 
in our hearts, we beseech thee.” 


* In the present English Book of Common Prayer ‘‘the lesser 
litany” appears in ten of the services, viz. (1) Morning Prayer, (2) 
Evening Prayer, (3) Litany, (4) Matrimony, (5) Visitation of the Sick, 
(6) Burial, (7) Churching of Women, (8) Commination, (9) Forms of 
Prayer to be used at Sea, (10) Ordering of Deacons, etc. ; and in each 
case it immediately precedes the Lord’s Prayer. 


CHAPTER VI. 


PRIMITIVE ELEMENTS OF THE PRAYER BOOK 
(CONTINUED)—THE GLORIA IN EXCELSIS. 


HE Gloria in excelsis is among the most ancient 

of the elemental forms of the Book of Common 
Prayer. The most careful investigator of this hymn 
in this generation, Rev. E. C. S. Gibson,* in his 
scholarly article in the Church Quarterly Review 
(October, 1885), after discussing the evidence, sums 
up as follows :—* All we can say is that the hymn 
cannot be later than the fourth century, while it may 
well be two or three centuries earlier. In the midst 
of so much uncertainty as to its date it is useless to 
inquire who was its author.” 

This magnificent hymn is a product of the Eastern 
Church. Very characteristic of its source is the 
rushing storm of praise and jubilation with which 
it opens. Words seem to fail to express the glow- 
ing ardour of devotion :—*“ We praise thee, we bless 
thee, we worship thee, we glorify thee, we give 
thanks to thee for thy great glory, O Lord God, 
heavenly King, God the Father Almighty.” Even 
the dignified grandeur of the Ze Deum pales before 
this superb outburst of adoring praise. 


* Now Dr, Gibson, Vicar of Leeds. 
75 
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To those familiar with the different liturgieal styles 
and methods of the East and the West there is 
scarce need of external evidence (which we have in 
abundance) to establish the Oriental origin of this 
glorious doxology.* 

The earliest known manuscript form of this hymn 
is to be found in the great Codex Alexandrinus, 
which Cyril Lucar, Patriarch of Constantinople, 
“the rash and hapless reformer of the Eastern 
Church,” gave—a right royal gift—to our king, 
Charles I., and which now forms what is perhaps 
the chief treasure of the British Museum. This 
great manuscript of the Bible may, in the judgment 
of Dr. Scrivener, “belong to the fourth century; 
it cannot be later than the beginning of the fifth.” + 

But attention should be directed to the fact that 
in this MS. the Gloria in excelsis (entitled there “A 
Morning Hymn”) is given a place with the Scripture 
canticles immediately after the Psalter. Before the 
MS. was written the hymn had obviously already 
attained a rank of such distinction as to be given 
a place among the inspired songs of the Bible. 

“The unchanging East” is a phrase which, as 
applied to liturgical matters, doubtless much exag- 
gerates the general immobility of the Oriental 
Churches. But in this particular instance the early 
position of this hymn is retained, and it is still sung 


* It is known in the East as ‘‘the Great Doxology,” as distinguished 
from the Gloria Patri, which is styled ‘‘ the Little Doxology.” 

t Westcott and Hort consider that it is certainly of somewhat later 
date than the middle of the fourth century, and add that the best judges 
assign it to the fifth. See Jntroduction to the N. T., P» 75° 
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as “a morning hymn” (as also in the Eastern 
Compline), while it has no place in the service of 
the Eucharist. And even in the West, when the 
Gloria in excelsis first came into use it was used 
at Matins on Sunday.* In the Irish Church of the 
seventh century it was used (as in the modern Greek 
Church) both morning and evening.t 

We need not here attempt any inquiry into the 
date of the introduction of the Gloria into the 
service of the Mass.t It was there our Reformers 
found it; and in the Prayer Book of 1549, in the 
office entitled “The Supper of the Lord and the 
Holy Communion, commonly called the Mass,” it 
was retained in the opening part of the service, 
where it had stood in English Missals for several 
centuries, indeed not improbably from the time of 
St. Augustine of Canterbury.§ In the second 
revision (1552) it was removed to the concluding 
part of the service, where it stands in our present 
Prayer Book. To neither part of the service can 
it be said to be inappropriate; but, though I am 
sensible that one may be favourably prejudiced by 
familiar associations, it seems to me that there is 
a peculiar fitness in its bringing to a close the great 


* Rule of S. Czsarius of Arles, about the beginning of the sixth 
century. 

+ See Mr. F. E, WarREN’s edition of the Antiphonary of Bangor, 
1G, Pe 756 

Dr Gibson’s article in the Church Quarterly Review details the 
evidence with much fulness. 

§ It was preceded by the introit, the Lord’s Prayer, the collect, 
“ Almighty God, unto whom all hearts be open,” etc., and the 
kyrie. 
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Christian sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving. Even 
the supplications for mercy, which are so marked 
a feature of the later part of this great hymn, are 
not unsuited to the devout heart which is conscious 
of the unworthiness of the miserable imperfections 
of its best devotions. 

The reasons which prompted this change of 
position are not obvious. It may be imagined that 
it was felt that its use in immediate juxtaposition 
with the extensive didactic element (introduced in 
1552) in the recitation of the ten commandments 
was somewhat unsuitable. But, however this may 
have been, I see no good reason for regretting the 
change. 

More questionable, it seems to me, was the rule 
of the reformed Prayer Book that the Glorza should 
be said on every occasion when the Eucharist is 
celebrated. In the Church of England in pre-Re- 
' formation times the rule (put roughly) was that it 
should be said on Sundays and Festivals only, and 
not at all during Advent or the period from Septua- 
gesima to Easter. Each rule, no doubt, is attended 
by both gains and losses. The simplest and quietest 
of “said” Eucharists may indeed, at any season, well 
claim that the great thanksgiving of the Gloria forms 
a fitting conclusion to the rite. And again, it is to 
be always remembered that the Gloria is not only a 
hymn of adoration and of gratitude, but of suppliant 
entreaty. The prayer for mercy, repeated with such 
tender and wistful earnestness, imparts to the con- 
cluding section of the Gloria a note of penitence 
that is distinctly audible amid the triumphant praise. 
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But there is certainly a sensible loss in reducing to 
one uniform level the services of the penitential and 
festal seasons of the Christian year. Even Easter 
and Christmas are now distinguished for us from 
Ash-Wednesday (setting aside the Epistle and 
Gospel) only by the few words of the proper Pre- 
faces. A rubric, if thought expedient, permisszve in 
form (in some such words as, “The Gloria in excelsis 
may be omitted on ordinary week-days, and also 
during the whole of the seasons of Advent and 
Lent”), would by many be felt as a liturgical 
gain. 

The interesting question of the variations in the 
text of the Glorza in early times must not occupy 
us here.* We turn to consider how our Reformers 
dealt with the text of the hymn as it stood in the 
old English Missals. With the exceptions about to 
be noticed they simply translated it closely and 
literally from the Latin. Indeed, the only very im- 
portant variation is that the words “Et in terra 
pax hominibus bone voluntatis” become in English 
“ And in earth peace, good will towards men.” Here 
we must recognise a clear example of an exercise 
on the part of the Reformers of the critical spirit 
applying itself to textual emendation. The change 
may perhaps be sufficiently accounted for by the 
conviction of the revisers that the text of the Greek 
Testament, as it was then in their hands, in the 


* The English reader will find the texts of the hymn as it is found 
in the Apostolic Constitutions, the Codex Alexandrinus, and the 
Antiphonary of Bangor, exhibited in parallel columns by Mr. F, E. 
Warren in his Lzturgy of the Ante-Nicene Church (S.P.C.K.). 
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editions of Erasmus, represented more truly than 
the Latin, the words of the Christmas hymn of the 
heavenly host (Luke ii. 14). But it is just possible 
that the Reformers had got sight of the hymn as 
it appeared in some of. the Greek service-books ; for 
in these the reading is, and, I believe, has been, 
all but invariably the nominative—evdoxia.* Again, 
the English Bible then in current use gave the 
words, “Peace on the earth, and unto men a good 
will.” + 

Other changes are (1) the insertion of the word 
“God” before “the Father” in the clause “ Thou 
that sittest at the right hand of God the Father”; 
and (2) the omission of the word “Jesu” before 
“Christ” in the clause now appearing as “Thou 
only, O Christ, with the Holy Ghost.” I cannot 
offer any account of the origin of these two changes. 
They have not, so far as I know, any support from 
either printed or manuscript texts, which could have 
been known at the time.{ When opportunity offers 
it might be well to revert to the authentic Western 
text. 3 

It was not till the Second Prayer Book of Edward 
that we find the clause, “Thou that takest away the 
sins of the world, have mercy upon us,” which appears 
in our present Prayer Book. I am disposed to 
suspect that it originated in a clerical or printer’s 
error, which, in this conjunction of clauses so much 


* See Gipson in Church Quarterly Review (October, 1885), p. 4. 

+ Bible (Whitchurche, 1549). 
_= The text (marked by many peculiarities) in the Andcphonary of 
Bangor reads “ad dexteram De? Patris.” 
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alike, might very easily occur. But it is, perhaps, 
right to mention a conjecture of Mr. W. E. Scuda- 
more, though I confess it appears to me rather 
far-fetched and fanciful. “Our priests,” he writes, 
“had been accustomed to the trine repetition of the 
clause, gut tollis peccata, etc., ‘that takest away 
the sins, etc, in the Agnus Det, which they said 
at their Communion; and they would certainly miss 
it. Through the introduction of this clause, as the 
petition is addressed to the ‘Lamb of God, we 
have the Agnus Dez, but little changed, embedded, 
so to speak, in the substance of the Angelic 
Hymn.”* It is not very easy to conceive that the 
temper of mind which carried through the revision 
of 1552 would be sensitive to the sentiments here 
imagined. But, however this may be, we heartily 
concur with Mr. Scudamore in his observation that 
“all must acknowledge that it [the introduction of 
this clause] adds much to the solemn deprecatory 
character of that hymn, which is so suitable when 
we have dared to draw thus near to God, and to 
receive that of which none are or can be truly 
worthy.”+ If this change originated in an error, it 
was a very happy error. { 

In conclusion, the text of the Authorised Version 
of the Bible (Luke ii. 14), “Glory to God z the 
highest,’ is closer both to the Greek and to the Latin 


* Notitia Eucharistica (second edition), p. 795. 

+ Lbid., p. 796. 

+ It is interesting to notice that the Codex Alexandrinus supports 
the form adopted by the revisers of 1552, Could it be possible that 
they had seen some Greek text in which the reading appeared? 
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than “Glory be to God ox high,” but the latter was 
the reading in the English Bible “appointed to be 
read in churches” in 1549; and one can understand 
how natural it would have been to adopt it. In 
the Scottish Communion Office the hymn opens 
with “Glory be to God zz the highest” ; and though, 
perhaps, the matter may be considered of small 
importance, I cannot but think that this reading, 
more true, as it is, to the sense of the original, 
deserves to be substituted for the Prayer Book 
form when an opportunity for revision offers itself. 
The worship of God is a thing too sacred to justify 
the perpetuation of even a little blemish, if it may 
be removed without scandal or offence. 

I have only to add that a knowledge of the fact 
that the Gloria in excelsis was used in early times 
in the West, as well as the East, as a Hymn for the 
daily office, and not for the Eucharist, should lead 
English critics to moderate their language in con- 
demning the American Church for permitting (not, 
be it observed, enjoining) this Hymn to be sung at 
Morning and Evening Prayer, at the end of the 
Psalms, instead of Gloria Patri. Yet, though 
defensible on antiquarian grounds, the usage (which, 
I believe, is highly exceptional in actual practice 
in American churches) may seem with reason to 
have less to commend it than our rule, which 
restrains its use to the occasion of the Church’s 
great sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving in the 
Eucharist. 


CHAPLIERUNVIE 


ELEMENTS OF EARLY DATE—THE “TE DEUM.” 


HE detached fragments of ancient sérvices 

already noticed came to the Western Church 
from the East, and have been fitted into Western 
devotions. One may think of them as of those 
fragments of rock left by some ice-floe on a shore 
far from their place of origin, and afterwards inserted 
in the structure of a human dwelling. With the 
Te Deum it is different. Though resemblances, more 
or less close, to several of its phrases may be found 
in Greek services, we may say, with all but absolute 
certainty, that its original language was Latin, and, 
with a high degree of probability, that the place of 
its origin was Southern Gaul.* 

I. In the present state of our knowledge specula- 
tion as to the authorship of the Ze Deum can be little 
better, it seems to me, than a not very profitable 
guess-work, 

As regards, however, the date of the Ze Deum, we 

cannot be far wrong if we assign it to some time 

* See the able articles on the Ze Deum and Gloria in excelsis [by 
Rev. E. C. S. Greson] in the Church Quarterly Review for April, 
1884, and October, 1885; and the BisHOP OF SALISBURY (JOHN 
WorDsWORTH) in Julian’s Dictionary of Hymnology, s.v. Te Deum 
laudamus. To which may be added Dom G. MorIn in the Mevue 
Benedictine (Février, 1894), who takes a different view, 
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between the closing years of the fourth century and 
the middle of the fifth. As we now possess it, or 
perhaps in a form with some curtailment of the con- 
cluding verses, it has been widely used in the Church 
for probably little short of fifteen hundred years, It 
seems, from its titles in some of the older MSS., to 
have been originally used as a morning hymn for 
Sundays. Rome, always conservative in matters 
liturgical, had not admitted it for ordinary Sunday 
use as late as the ninth century; but gradually it 
made its way till it became universal in the West. 
It would be foreign to our purpose to discuss at 
length the various occasions upon which it was 
employed in worship; it must suffice to say that in 
England before the Reformation the general rule was 
that it should be said on all Sundays and Festivals 
excepting those that fell in Advent and the period 
between Septuagesima and Easter. 

When we come to consider closely the structure 
and contents of the Ze Deum, the intention and 
design of the composition are far from obvious, An 
examination of the older MSS. helps us to a certain 
extent. It would, I think, strike any careful reader 
of the Ze Deum, as it stands in the Prayer Book, 
that the last eight verses, which are all (with the 
exception of the verse, “Vouchsafe, O Lord, to 
keep us this day without sin”) quotations from 
Scripture, make an artificial cento lacking in unity 
of conception and simplicity of impulse. Now, the 
MSS. show in this part such variations, irregularities, 
and omissions, as suggest that it had not the same 
origin or authority as the earlier part. These con- 
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cluding verses (mainly from the Psalms) are strung 
together without any clear system or definiteness of 
purpose. Anyone can observe the carelessness with 
which the singular number in the last verse—*O 
Lord, in thee have J trusted: let me never be con- 
founded”—follows the use of the plural in the 
preceding verses. Now, it has been pointed out * 
that most of these verses, including “ Vouchsafe,” etc., 
are appended to the Greek Morning Hymn, the Gloria 
am excelsts,in one or other of its early forms. They 
constitute a kind of antiphon to it. And it has been 
suggested, with what seems to me much probability, 
that when the Ze Deum came to be used in the West 
as the morning hymn in lieu of the Glorza in excelsis, 
some of these versicles associated with the latter in 
actual use, came by-and-by to be attached to the 
Te Deum in transcription, though forming no part 
of the original. 

I am disposed to regard verse 21—“ Make them 
to be numbered with thy saints in glory everlasting ” 
—as the true ending of the original Ze Deum. It 
forms the fitting climax to the preceding historical 
representation of the work of redemption wrought 
by the incarnate “King of glory.” 

2. Setting aside, then, the very loosely-articulated 
appendix of the last eight verses in the form now in 
use, the Ze Deum divides itself into two distinct 
sections, the second commencing with the words, 
“Thou art the King of Glory, O Christ.” Indeed, 
so entirely distinct and unconnected are these two 
sections that if, in ignorance of the manner of such 


* See Church Quarterly Review, October, 1885, p. 20. 
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early compositions, we were to judge from internal 
evidence alone, we should be almost tempted to 
believe that we had here two quite distinct hymns, 
one placed immediately after the other. For in the 
text, as we now possess it, it is impossible to believe, 
as has been sometimes imagined, that the first part 
is addressed to the Second Person of the Blessed 
Trinity. The first verse—* We praise thee, who art 
God; we confess thee who art Lord ”—would indeed 
readily lend itself to that supposition; but the next 
verse (“the Father everlasting ”),* and still more the 
words of verses 11-13—“the Father of an infinite 
majesty ; Thine honourable, true and only Son; also 
the Holy Ghost, the Comforter”—are absolutely fatal 
to the notion that the first part is an anti-Arian 
hymn addressed to Christ. 

It is worthy of observation in this connection that 
a similar abrupt transference of address from the 
First to the Second Person of the Trinity may be 
found in the Gloria in excelsis. Such changes are 
indeed after the manner of Christian antiquity, and 
afford no presumption against the unity of the 
authorship of either of these hymns. 

3. A few words may be said by way of comment 
on the text of the hymn as it appears in the Sarum 
Breviary, and the mode in which the Reformers 
dealt with the task of translation. 

The heading of the Ze Dewm in the Sarum Breviary 
represents the hymn as the Canticle of Ambrose and 


* Aeternum patrem. The expression in Isaiah ix. 6 (applied in the 
view of the Church to Christ) rendered in our A.V. ‘the everlasting 
Father,” is in the Vulgate, ‘‘ Pater futuri saeculi.” 
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Augustine on the occasion of the baptism of the 
latter.* With their usual masculine good sense our 
English Reformers drew their pen through this state- 
ment, which, as we know, was a tradition of com- 
paratively late origin. 

The translation of this noble hymn was by no 
means an easy task, The Latin diction carried with 
it associations of an age long passed away. The 
Reformers who gave us the Prayer Book of 1549 were 
doubtless further embarrassed—embarrassed rather 
than aided—by the existence of translations of the Ze 
Deum already in currency among the laity. The 
Bishop of Salisbury (John Wordsworth)+ has justly 
observed that their work here was not a new trans- 
lation, “but merely a revision based apparently on 
a reminiscence of several existing forms.” He adds 
that these latter “may plausibly be ascribed to 
Cranmer”; but the influence of renderings much 
earlier than any that could have come from Cranmer’s 
pen is very apparent. Thus, for example, the phrase 
“the glorious company of [the] apostles” (glorzosus 
apostolorum chorus) we find in the early Prymer 
(circ. 1400?) printed by Maskell;{ and “Whanne 
thou haddest overcome the scharpnesse of deth” 
(devicto mortis aculeo) we find in other MSS. of 
early date.§ It would certainly be natural for the 
Reformers to seek to avoid variations from the form 
put forth in the Primer of 1546. 

* ¢*Canticum Ambrosii et Augustini in baptismo ejusdem Augustini 
editum.” Sar. Brev. (PROCTER and WORDSWORTH), fasc. ii. col. 27. 

+ JULIAN’s Dictionary of Hymnology, p. 1129. 


t+ Mon. Rit, (2nd edit.), iii. 16. See also pp. 239, 241. 
§ Douce MS, 246 (Bodleian) in Maskell, p. 241. 
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4. Of the translation as we now have it, it must 
be admitted that in a few places it is deficient in 
accuracy, and fails to convey in its completeness the 
force and beauty of some of the verses of the 
original. I do not complain of the first verse, for 
the words, “ We praise thee, O God,” as a rendering 
of “Te Deum laudamus,” sufficiently convey the 
sense; and I cannot think how a closer rendering 
in tolerable English could be given without a flavour 
of pedantry. The old English, “Thee, God, we 
preyse,’* is no better; for, whether we retain or 
remove the commas, “God,” according to the English 
idiom, is certainly not an objective, but a vocative. 

5. In verse 17 we suffer a distinct loss in the 
rendering of “devicto mortis aculeo” by the phrase 
“when thou hadst overcome the sharpness of death.” 
The reference is unquestionably to 1 Cor. xv. 55, 56; 
for though Jerome’s Vulgate reads here stimulus, the 
word aculeus was used in the earlier Latin Version ; 
and we find it in quotations from, or references to 
the verses in the Epistle to “the Corinthians, in 
Tertullian, Cyprian, Augustine, and in the Latin 
translation of Irenaeus, It was the word used in the 
Latin Church before Jerome’s revision had come into 
use.t 

The Primer of 1535 read “ Death’s dart overcome.” 
But this, though picturesque, presents a different 
imagery to that suggested by the Latin text. 


* In Douce MS. 246 (Bodleian), printed by Maskell (on. Rit., iii, 
239). 

t But even the Vulgate at Apoc. ix. 10, descriptive of the locust- 
like creatures which had stings in their tails (acedei erant in caudis) 
might reasonably have led the English translators to picture to them- 
selves death with his s¢zg, 
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6. In verse 16, “When thou tookest upon thee 
to deliver man,” etc, is the rendering of “Tu ad 
liberandum suscepturus hominem,” etc. The sense 
of the Latin, as it stands, is certainly not very clear, 
and the early variant readings here show that a 
difficulty was felt in remote times. 

I cannot concur with those who think that the old 
Irish text, “Tu ad liberandum mundum suscepisti 
hominem,” etc., represents the original; first, because 
it is extremely difficult to believe that the parts of 
Europe where (as we have reason to believe) the 
hymn originated should (by homoeoteleuton or other- 
wise) have wholly lost such an important word as 
“mundum,” while remote Ireland should have got 
possession of the true reading ; and, secondly, because 
I am aware of a tendency shown in Irish texts to 
make what was imagined to be better sense of an 
obscure reading.* But, taking the text which the 
Reformers had before them, two possible senses (each 
encumbered with a harshness of construction) pre- 
sented themselves: (2) “When Thou wert about to 
assume man (ze. human nature) in order to deliver 
him ” ; and (4) “When Thou wert about to undertake 
to deliver man.” The first of these has much support 


* An example will be found in the Irish form of the Gloria in excelsis 
(Antiphonary of Bangor, F. E. Warren’s edition, vol. ii. p. 31). 
Where thé ordinary text declares that we gzve thanks to God for 
His great glory, the Irish form reads what, at all events at first sight, 
gives better sense, ‘‘ We thank Thee for Thy great mercy.” To thank 
God for His great glory might certainly seem, when first considered, 
a somewhat strange expression, Another example is furnished also by 
the Bangor Antiphonary (p. 21), where the Niceno-Constantinopolitan 
Creed reads ‘‘Credo et in Spiritum sanctum ,.. . sanctam esse 
catholicam ecclesiam,” 
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from the use by patristic writers of the expression 
“suscipere hominem” (in reference to the Incarna- 
tion); the second has the advantage of avoiding the 
harsh “ad liberandum” without an expressed noun- 
substantive, but on the other hand leaves us with the 
difficulty of “ suscepturus” used absolutely. 

In the rendering they adopted the Reformers were 
probably mistaken, but their action was deliberate, 
for certain earlier English versions had gone the 
other way. It may suffice to quote the rendering 
given in the Primer of 1535 * (which in many points 
is followed by the Prayer Book of 1549) :— 


“Thou (when thou shouldest take upon thee our nature 
to deliver man) didst not abhor the Virgin’s womb.” 


The language of the original of the three verses 
commencing with “The glorious company of the 
Apostles” was almost certainly suggested originally 
by a reminiscence of the beautiful last chapter of S. 
Cyprian’s De Mortalitate.+ “Gloriosus Apostolorum 
chorus” was rendered “the glorious company of 
Apostles” in at least three early English copies ; t 
and again in the Primer of 1535 we read exactly as 
in the Prayer Book, “The glorious company of the 
Apostles.” I do not know that a better word could 
be substituted.§ “Choir” would suggest associations 
foreign to the original. 


* Burton’s Three Primers, p. 82. 

‘t This connection was pointed out long ago (1682) by Bishop Fell in 
the notes to his edition of S, Cyprian. 

t See MAsKELL, Mon, Rit., iii. pp. 16, 239, 241. 

§ Perhaps it is worth noticing that in the pre-Hieronymian Latin at 
I Reg. x. 5, we read chorus prophetarum. 
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“The goodly fellowship of the prophets” (Prophet- 
arum laudabilis numerus) comes to us also from the 
Primer of 1535, and gives the meaning fairly well ; 
though the fact that “fellowship,” as signifying “a 
body of persons in company,” is now obsolete, must 
blur the sense for a very considerable number in 
every large congregation at the present time. * 

The Bishop of Salisbury has pointed out that 
numerus was often used as a technical military term 
in the Roman army for a certain large body of troops. 
We find it used not infrequently by such Latin 
writers as Tacitus, Pliny, and Suetonius, for a cohort, 
or some such division of the army. And it may 
perhaps be that in these three verses, as the Bishop 
suggests, we have a crescendo in regard to numbers, 
reaching its climax in the “noble avmy” of the third 
verse. T 

The question of interest, as regards the third of 
these verses, is this: What is the meaning of “can- 
didatus exercitus”? Most recent commentators con- 
cur in seeing here a reference to the vision in the 
Apocalypse (vii. 9, 13, 14) of the great multitude 
whom no man could number, who bore palms in 
their hands, and had come out of great tribulation, 
and had washed their robes and made them white in 


* Yet Tennyson, in the distinctly archaic diction of his Passing of 
Arthur, gives us :— 
‘‘ The sequel of to-day unsolders all 
The goodliest fellowship of famous knights,” etc. 


+ But it is to be observed that the words of Cyprian, ‘‘ Illic Aposto- 
lorum gloriosus chorus: illic Prophetarum exultantium numerus, illic 
Martyrum innumerabilis fopu/us,” etc., do not go to support the notion 
of a military allusion, 
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the blood of the Lamb, and they would have the 
words translated “white-robed army.” It is certainly 
an attractive interpretation, and not improbably 
correct, but it is possible that the thought of the 
author of the Ze Deum was slightly different. “Can- 
didati” was a word applied in the Roman military 
terminology to certain picked troops, especially 
distinguished for bravery, highly honoured, and 
possessing many privileges, who formed the body- 
guard of the emperor, and were the ézze of the army. 
If xumerus (as Bishop Wordsworth suggests) is to be 
taken as a military word of art, I would suggest that 
perhaps candidatus ought to be taken with a similar 
reference. At all events, this may account for the 
use of the word “noble” by our Reformers. 

It has been conjectured that the troops styled 
Candidati were so called from their wearing some 
external garment of a white colour. Certainly St. 
Jerome, in his notice of Nepotianus, who afterwards 
abandoned the imperial army for the monastic life, 
mentions that “zz mzlitia Palatit” he wore hair- 
cloth “sub chlamyde et candenti lineo.” It seems 
to me that there may have been a mingling of 
images in the mind of the author of the Ze Deum. 
Thus he would naturally think of the martyrs as 
clothed in white, but he regards them as warriors 
of the cross, not as a turba magna (Apoc., vii. 9), 
but as an evercitus. Again, they are represented by 
St. John as “standing before zhe throne,’ and so the 
thought of the candidatz, or guard of the imperial 
throne, would not be unnatural.* 


i * It is worth observing that, while the Vulgate of Jerome (AZoc. 
vii, 14) reads ‘‘dealbaverunt eas [stolas] in sanguine Agni,” the Vetus, 
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In the early Primers, printed by Maskell, we find 
the words in question rendered by “the white oost 
of martirs,” and in the Primers of 1504 and 1535 
“the fair fellowship of martyrs.” 

The three versicles might perhaps be rendered 
fairly well as follows :— 


“The glorious band of the Apostles, 
The goodly company of the Prophets, 
The white-vestured army of Martyrs.” t 


7. In the rendering “make them to be numbered 
with thy saints” the Reformers followed the Latin 
text of the current Sarum Breviaries, though perhaps 
the more correct reading is not mumerari, but mune- 
vart. It should be observed that the notion of reward 
does not necessarily enter into the latter word. 
Munerare is to bestow a gift, and if what is probably 
the earliest and most correct text{ be adopted here, 
it might be rendered (with the Bishop of Salisbury §) 
“Make them to be gifted in company with the saints 
with eternal glory,” or, in somewhat more rhythmical 
English (though not keeping quite so close to the 


or pre-Hieronymian version, reads ‘‘ candzdas eas facerunt,” Com- 
pare Tertullian, Scorpzace, 12, ‘‘et laverunt vestimentum suum, et 
candidaverunt ipsum in sanguine Agni.” We have seen another illus- 
tration of the Vetus, rather than the later Vulgate, suggesting the 
language of the Ze Deum in the use of ‘‘acudews mortis” rather than 
‘‘stimulus.” Discounting the eight concluding verses, I think it is 
plain that the 72 Deum must have been composed before St. Jerome’s 
revision had come into general use, 

+ Perhaps ‘‘white-robed” ; but if the military imagery is taken to 
be dominant, the more indefinite ‘‘ vesture” may seem, rather than 
‘¢ robe,” more suitable to the picture of a soldier. 

+ ‘* Aeterna fac cum sanctis gloria munerari.” 

§ JuLIAN’s Dictionary of Hymnology, p. 1125. 
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Latin), “Grant them to enjoy with the saints the 
glory everlasting.” 

Constant familiarity with the Ze Deum of the 
English Prayer Book, and the many sacred associa- 
tions that gather-round its rhythmical and dignified 
language, may well make us averse from any attempt 
to alter it. Still, the fact remains that perhaps none 
of the great hymns embodied in the Prayer Book 
has suffered more in the process of translation. And 
the man of genius, one may hope, may yet be found 
who will give us the sense of this glorious hymn 
more closely and yet in a manner not less marked 
by harmony and rhythm. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


THE TRANSLATION OF THE APOSTLES’ CREED. 


N dealing with the Creeds our Reformers appear 

to have accepted as material for translation the 
current text of the Apostles’ Creed, as it was found 
in the pre-Reformation service-books of England, 
But in the case both of the Nicene and Athanasian 
Creeds we shall find reason for believing that they 
examined, and, as they thought, amended the texts 
as these were found in the old English Missals and 
Breviaries. 

The Apostles Creed. It would be impossible here 
to discuss the interesting questions connected with 
the origin and early history of the (so-called) 
Apostles’ Creed. It must suffice to say that it is 
of great antiquity, and, in the shape we have it, is 
a product of Western Christianity. The Creed was 
known to the people of England in their vernacular 
tongue from remote times; and we possess a large 
number of versions of it in Anglo-Saxon and early 
English.* 

The belief that the Creed was composed by the 
Apostles lingered long in England, and finds ex- 
pression in the works of some of our eminent 


* Several of these will be found printed in Heurt1Ey’s Harmonia 


Symbolica, 
95 
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divines. But it is worth observing that in the 
authoritative dogmatic formularies of our Church 
we find the Reformers using language that suggests 
that no decision had been arrived at by them on that 
subject. In the Articles of Religion (1552) we 
find in Article vii. (corresponding to viii. in our 
present Thirty-nine Articles) the following :—“ The 
three Creeds, Nicene Creed, Athanasius’ Creed, and 
that which is commonly called the Apostles’ Creed, 
ought thoroughly to be received,” etc. Indeed, 
down to 1662 the Creed is not in the English Prayer 
Book styled “the Apostles’ Creed.” This wise 
reticence may be favourably contrasted with the 
foolishly - uncritical statement of the Catechism 
(commonly known as the Catechism of the Council 
of Trent)* published by order of Pope Pius V. for 
the use of parish priests in the Roman communion, 
where we read that the holy Apostles, “under the 
inspiration of the Holy Spirit,” divided the Faith 
into twelve articles, and that this profession of the 
Faith, “composed by themselves,” they called sym- 
bolum. As early as 1548 Cranmer, with excellent 
good sense, remarked of the statement “that the 
Creed, which is commonly and universally used to 
be said by the common people, was made by the 
twelve apostles,” that though “it may be so,” “yet 
it is a great offence to the clergy to affirm for certain 
the thing that is to themselves uncertain.”+ The 
sentiment here expressed is reflected, as we have 


* Catechismus ex decreto Concilii Tridentini ad Parochos, Pit V. 
Pont, Max. jussu editus (1566), Pars I, c. i. qq. 2, 3. 
t+ Remains and Letters (P.S.), p. 515. 
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seen, in the Articles of 1552, and perhaps also in 
the avoidance of the term “ Apostles’ Creed” in the 
Prayer Book till 1662. 

Questions as to the correct translation of the 
Apostles’ Creed are more numerous than might be 
at first supposed. Thus, for example— 

1. Those interested in theology are aware that some 
theologians draw a distinction between the sense of 
Credo tn Deum and such expressions as Credo Deum 
and Credo in Deo. The distinction is probably 
unreal; but it was, perhaps, an attempt to indicate 
the supposed pregnant sense of the former that 
suggested the renderings “I bileve zzfo God Fader 
almygti.... and zzfo Jesu Crist, his onli Sone” 
in a fourteenth-century rendering.* The English 
tongue obviously does not tolerate such a construc- 
tion, which only puzzles without enlightening. 

2. It was certainly sweet old English, and 
perhaps conveyed the sense better to the unlettered 
people, when we find the reference to the Mother 
of our Lord, in certain of the early versions of the 
Creed, expressed in the words “born of Marie 
Maiden,” or “of the Maiden Marie.” But by the 
sixteenth century “the Virgin Mary” was a well- 
established phrase. 

3. The name of the Roman governor under whom 
the Saviour suffered was rendered as “ Ponce Pilate,” 
a form retained from the earlier popular versions of 
the Creed ; and so it stood at Matins as late as 1662. 
In the Creed too, as given in the Catechism, the little 
boys and girls of England down to the same date 

* HEURTLEY, 96, 
H 
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learned to speak of “ Ponce Pilate.” Canon Simmons 
assures us that “Ponce Pilate” is a form which still 
lingers in English cottages.* But even in 1549 there 
seemed to be an inclination towards the form which has 
now become general among English-speaking people; 
for we find “Pontius Pilate” in the Nicene Creed 
of 1549, and even (“ Poncius Pilate”) in the Apostles’ 
Creed, as given in its interrogative shape, in the 
order for Public’ Baptism. The quaint “ Ponce 
Pilate” was a consistent attempt to give both the 
Latin words an English form. “Pontius Pilatus” is 
consistent, and so is “Ponce Pilate”; but the now 
securely established “Pontius Pilate” is, when we 
think of it, as faulty as “Marcus Antony” or 
“Horace Flaccus.” 

4. How was descendit ad inferos to be translated ? 
Here every English translator had to face the 
difficulty presented by the fact that we have but one 
word to render the two biblical terms “ Hades” and 
“Gehenna.” The scriptural Jocus classicus on this 
article of the Creed is Acts ii. 27, 31. No doubt 
it required some boldness on the part of the Revisers 
of the English New Testament in 1881 to substitute 
“Hades” for the familiar word “hell” in this place ; 
but they were fully justified in what they did. It is 
far better where the gravest interests of truth are 
concerned, to use a word that at least does not 
mislead, though it may not enlighten, and may only 
provoke the question, “But what does it mean?” 
Had the Reformers adopted here a similar course 
many stormy clouds of misapprehension and vexatious 

* Lay folks’ Mass-Book (Early English Text Society), D223. 
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controversy would never have arisen. It is only 
right, however, to remember that they had something 
to say by way of excuse. They were not translating 
the Creed for the first time; it had been, in one 
version or another, in the mouths of the people for 
centuries, and I suppose in every Anglo-Saxon and 
English version, certainly in all those with which I 
am acquainted, the word “hell” is to be found in 
this place.* And the common ‘belief, which finds 
expression in the old “mystery plays” of the 
“ Harrowing of Hell,’ gave a wider sense to the word 
than it possesses in the beliefs of those who use the 
word “hell” in the exclusive sense of the place of 
the lost. 

When the American Church first entered on the 
task of revising the Prayer Book, it was proposed 
(in the General Convention of 1785) to omit this 
article altogether. In June, 1786, the Archbishops 
of Canterbury and York wrote to say that they “saw 
with grief” ... that in the Apostles’ Creed “an 
article is omitted, which was thought necessary to 
be inserted with a view to a particular heresy, in a 
very early age of the Church, and has ever since 
had the venerable sanction of universal reception.” 
Yet, in spite of this protest, the first authorised 
Prayer Book of the American Church contained the 
permissive rubric, “Any churches may omit the 

* The plural “‘hellis” (Prymer, circ. A.D. 1400, printed by Maskell) 
and “helles” (in a fifteenth-century Prymer, also printed by Maskell) 
seems to be an attempt to render the plural “‘inferos,” even as in 


the same documents in the fifth article we read ‘‘from deaths” (a 
mortuis); and in the sixth ‘‘heavenes” appears to be a rendering 


of the plural ‘‘coelos.” 
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words, He descended into Hell, or may instead of them 
use the words, He went into the place of departed 
spirits, which are considered as words of the same 
meaning in the Creed.” And so the rubric stood 
till the last revision (1892), when the permission to 
omit without the substitution of the alternative words 
was removed.* 

5. In the phrase “ He rose again (resurrexit) from 
the dead” there is no general agreement among the 
old English versions in the insertion of the word 
“again”; several have the word, and several have 
not. It is doubtless an attempt to give the force 
of ve in composition, suggesting a restoration to an 
original condition. And it is difficult to conceive 
the perversity of mind that could suppose that the 
occurrence of the word suggests that our Lord had 
risen from the dead on a previous occasion. Yet 
the American revision in the last century struck out 
the word, and it has not been restored. The 
Americans, however, can cite in their support several 
English Primers, including that of 1538. 

6. “From the dead” (@ mortuts), as one would 
fancy, is a very obvious rendering; yet it was not 
at once arrived at. “From death” is the common 
form of the early versions. “From death” we find 
to be the common form in the dogmatic documents 
and books of devotion of the reign of Henry VIII. 
Cranmer himself, in a version of which he says, 


* The rubric now runs: ‘‘ Any churches may, instead of the words, 
He descended into hell, use the words, He went into the place of departed 
spirits, which are considered as words of the same meaning in the 
Creed.” 
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“This Credo I have translated as nigh as I can 
conveniently, word for word, according to the 
Latin,” * wrote “from death.” The Prayer Book 
of 1549, though it directs the Creed to be said “in 
English” at Matins, omits to print its text. In the 
Prayer Book of 1552 we reach “from the dead.” 

7. An error for which there is no excuse is the 
rendering, “the resurrection of the body” (carnis 
resurrectionem).+ It appears at least as early as the 
Necessary doctrine and erudition for any Christian 
man, set forth by the King’s Majesty of England 
(1543). The Creed, as there given, was followed 
with only very slight variation in the Prayer Book 
of 1549, as part of the Catechism; and thence it 
passed into the text of Morning Prayer in the 
Prayer Book of 1552. We learn, on the authority 
of St. Jerome, that certain followers of Origen 
admitted the resurrection of the Jody, but denied 
the resurrection of the flesk.§ Rufinus, indeed, re- 
marks that whether we use “flesh” (caro), as in the 
language of the Creed (secundum communem fidem), 
or “body” (corpus), as the Apostle Paul expresses it, 
we must believe as the Apostle has defined. 

That no doctrinal significance can be connected 
with this change from the customary language of the 


* In 1538, or perhaps 1542. See Remazns and Letters (P.S.), p. 83. 

+ Pearson (Zxfosztzon, art. xi.) observes, ‘‘ Though we have trans- 
lated it in our English Creed, the resurrection of the body, yet neither 
the Greek nor Latin ever delivered this Article in those terms, but in 
these, the resurrection of the flesh.” 

+ This work may be found in Formularies of Faith put forth by 
authority during the reign of Henry VIII., edited by Dr. Lloyd. 

§ Epist. 84, ad Pammach. et Ocean. de erroribus Origenis. 
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earlier English versions of the Creed is apparent from 
the fact that in the Creed, as it appears in an in- 
terrogative form in the Office for Public Baptism in 
the Prayer Book of 1549, we find “resurrection of the 
flesh,” and that in 1552 the same form is directed to 
be used in the Visitation of the Sick. In both places 
the same words are retained in our present Prayer 
Book. There are disadvantages in such a variation 
in the form of the Creed ; and, considered as a trans- 
lation of the Latin, “resurrection of the flesh” should 
in all places be restored. 

8. Another question which we have positive 
evidence for stating was before the minds of the 
Reformers, or, at all events, of Cranmer, is the 
question whether in the words, “I believe in the Holy 
Ghost; the holy Catholick Church; the Communion 
of Saints,” etc. the force of the preposition “in” is 
extended to “the holy Catholick Church” and the 
following terms. Do we “believe zz” the Church, 
and the Communion of Saints, and the Forgiveness 
of sins, or do we only believe that there is a holy 
Catholick Church, and that there is the Communion 
of Saints, etc. ? 

It was chiefly the great authority of St. Augustine 
that led the Theologians of the West to conceive that 
the words “to believe zz” were properly applicable 
only to God, the Trinity in Unity, and consequently 
to each of the three Persons.* The question was a 
topic of discussion among the great medizeval school- 
men; and the current opinion of the day is found 


* The question is discussed with his customary learning by Pearson 
in his Exposition of the Creed. 
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expressed in the WVecessary Doctrine and Erudition for 
any Christian Man (1543) set forth by the King’s 
authority, and commonly known as “The King’s 
Book,” where we read, “In this Creed the said 
manner of speaking, / delieve in, is used only in the 
three articles which concern the three Persons in 
Trinity, that is, the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost.”* Again, Cranmer, in his own trans- 
lation of the Creed, already referred to,+ gives the 
following: “I believe in the Holy Ghost: And that 
there ts an holy Catholic Church: .. . And that there 
Shall be resurrection of the body,” etc. t 

It is happy, I think, that eventually the Reformers 
gave us the Creed in its present English form, for it 
is highly questionable whether the distinction of the 
Latin Fathers and schoolmen is not wholly illusory.$ 


The points that have been here presented (and 
others could be added) may show us—what we are 
very liable to forget—that even the rendering of so 
familiar a formula as the Apostles’ Creed was not all 
plain sailing, and that there were several difficulties, 
more or less considerable, to be encountered and 
dealt with. 


* Formularies of Faith tut forth by authority in the reign of Henry 
VIIT., p. 229. 

Fepe1d1, 

¢ Compare (p. 89, note) the old Irish ‘‘ esse catholicam ecclesiam,” 

§ Rufinus, in his commentary on the Apostles’ Creed, is very em- 
phatic: ‘‘Non dixit 2 sanctam ecclesiam, nec in remissionem pec- 
catorum,” etc. But we must remember that his Creed was, ‘‘ Et in 
Spiritu Sancto ; sanctam ecclesiam,” etc. 


CHAPTER, Its 


THE NICENE CREED, AS DEALT WITH IN OUR 
ENGLISH VERSION. 


N dealing with the Apostles’ Creed our Reformers 
I accepted the text of the old Latin service-books 
of England, and tried to give a translation into suit- 
able English. In the case, however, of the “ Mass 
Creed,” as it was called—that is, the Western form of 
the Niceno-Constantinopolitan Symbol recited at 
Mass—there is reason to believe that they were not 
content to accept the text as it was to be found in 
the Sarum and other English missals. 

1. An indication pointing this way will be found 
in the omission of the word “holy” from the clause 
“one, holy, catholic and apostolic Church.” This 
omission has been by some attributed to inadvert- 
ence—a supposition in itself highly improbable in the 
case of those who were dealing with so venerable a 
formula of the Faith. But the omission can be 
accounted for if we suppose that the Reformers had 
been keeping themselves abreast of the well-known 
theological writings of their time. I have elsewhere* 
discussed this question at length; and it must suffice 


* Church Quarterly Review (July, 1879), in the article entitled “The 
Anglican Version of the Nicene Creed.” 
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to say here that had they turned to Merlin’s work on 
the Councils, of which there had been published 
editions in 1524 (Paris), 1530 (Cologne), and 1535 
(Paris), or to Peter Crabbe’s, published in 1538 
(Cologne), or to Carranza’s, published in 1546 
(Venice), they would have found this Creed again 
and again printed in what claimed to be the Acts of 
the ancient Councils, without the word “holy” in this 
place. And if, in fact, the Reformers were mistaken, 
they are not to be blamed for following the best 
lights of their day, as afforded in the works of such 
distinguished historical scholars of the Roman com- 
munion. Jacques Merlin was an eminent scholar, a 
Canon and Grand-penitentiary of the Cathedral of 
Notre Dame in Paris, where he lies buried. Crabbe 
was a Belgian Franciscan, a man of much learning, 
and violently opposed to Protestant doctrines. Car- 
ranza had eventually a wider and more distinguished 
reputation than either Merlin or Crabbe. He was a 
learned and brilliant teacher of theology at Valladolid, 
when his Summa Conciliorum was published; and 
was afterwards elevated to the Archbishopric of 
Toledo.* 

More recent research would perhaps lead us to 
believe that the original form of the Creed did in 
fact read “holy”; and if this supposition is made 
good, it would certainly be proper, when occasion 

* Before his elevation to the archiepiscopal dignity he was in 
attendance on Philip in England, and became confessor to Queen 
Mary Tudor. He was eagerly interested in the restoration of the 
Roman Church in England. Before the end of his days he himself 
fell under the suspicion of the Inquisition, and was for many years 
a prisoner at Rome. 
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offers, to restore it to our English version.* But the 
matter is noticed here to show the critical spirit in 
which our Reformers dealt with these ancient docu- 
ments. If they erred, they erred with the best 
ecclesiastical scholars of their time. 

2. The First Prayer Book of Edward VI. gave 
nothing corresponding to the clause cujus regni non 
evit finis. This, I suspect, was also due to critical 
inquiry. For the text of the earlier part of the 
Creed—that part which in the strict sense of the 
term was Wzcene—they might have looked to the 
Greek of R. Stephens’ Ecclestasticae Historiae (1544), 
as well as to Latin versions; and everywhere they 
would have found that the clause in question was 
wanting. It was, however, restored in the Second 
Prayer Book (1552) in the form “whose kingdom 
shall have none end.” + 

3. In the expression “begotten of his Father” 
(where the Latin is ex Patre natum) the English, like 
the original Greek of the Niceno-Constantinopolitan 
Creed as recited at Chalcedon, uses the same word 
here, and later on in “begotten not made,” where 
the Latin is genitum non factum. This is a gain. 
But it must be acknowledged that the word Zzs is 


not happy: the clause should run “begotten of the 
Father,” as in the Greek. 


* A Roman Catholic controversialist some time ago is said to have 
made a point, in a sermon, of this omission. ‘‘ Holiness is not 
esteemed a mark of the Church by Anglicans.” He did not mention 
that twice a day the Church of England recites the words ‘‘the Holy 
Catholic Church” in the Apostles’ Creed. 

t In 1662 ‘‘no end.” Conjectures as to the reason for the restora- 
tion will be found in the article of the Church Quarterly Review 
(already referred to), p. 381. 
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4. “God of God,” etc. (Deum de Deo, etc.). “Of” 

was a better rendering of de (é« in the original) in 
the sixteenth century than it would be now. Thus 
of in the sense of from, or out of, is frequent in the 
Authorised Version of the Bible; and in most 
connections it is not even now misleading.* But 
-in the phrases of the Creed now before us it will 
be acknowledged by everyone who has had much 
experience in teaching the young and the unin- 
structed that the use of this preposition confuses 
the sense, and is, in fact, often suggestive of strange 
notions. We find in one of the editions of Edward’s 
Second Prayer Book “God of Gods,” an error which 
points to the way in which the sense is even now 
sometimes misunderstood. Yet, even apart from the 
general objection to making any change in the 
familiar language of so venerable a formula, both 
Jrom and out of are, perhaps, too suggestive of 
separation to be substituted here. Something might 
be gained if the clause was printed thus: “God, of 
God ; Light, of Light; very God, of very God.” 

5. The expression “The Lord and giver of life” 
stood thus in the Prayer Book of 1549; and so it 
stands in the Sealed Books (1662), and their original, 
the MS. Prayer Book attached to the Act of 
Uniformity, which is the primary legal authority for 
our present text. Modern editions have often in 
recent times given us “The Lord and Giver of life,” 
in the endeavour, possibly, to suggest the sense of 
the Dominum et vivicantem of the Latin, and to 


* The Revisers of the N.T. (1881) have occasionally found it 
proper to change ‘‘of” into ‘‘ from,” 
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avoid the ambiguity of our English which might 
mean “the Lord of life and the giver of life.” The 
present Prayer Book of the Church of Ireland, 
followed by the present American Prayer Book, 
inserts a comma after “Lord.” This is an improve- 
ment; but the true solution is, together with the 
comma, to repeat (as in the original Greek) the 
article before “Giver of life,” reading thus: “The 
Lord, and the Giver of life.” It may be observed 
that, though the Creed as recited at the Council 
of Chalcedon inserted the word “and,” the best text 
of the Creed at the earlier Council of Constanti- 
nople* is without the “and.” Very solemn and 
dignified would that form be—“I believe in the 
Holy Ghost, The Lord, The Giver of life.” 

6. “I believe one Catholick and Apostolic Church.” 
The Reformers inserted “I believe,” and without 
following it by “in.” The Creed in the missals gives 
the context thus: “Et in Spiritum Sanctum... Et 
unam, Sanctam, Catholicam, et Apostolicam Eccle- 
siam.” The best Greek text has “in” before “one 
holy catholick and apostolick Church.” + Knowing, 
however, the common notion in the West as to the 
peculiar sense of credo when followed by zz, we must 
presume that our Reformers understood. that “ eccle- 
siam” in the Latin text was governed, not by “in,” 
but by “credo” (see p. 102). In other words, that 
which the translators of the Nicene Creed wished to 
convey was what Cranmer had written some years 
before in his translation of the Apostles’ Creed in 

* Mansi. Tom. iii. p. 565. 
+ els ulav, K.7.d. 
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his Annotations upon the King’s Book,* namely, “I 
believe in the Holy Ghost: and that there is an 
holy Catholick Church.” 

The Reformers, if they suffered at all in the trans- 
lation of the Nicene Creed from having to approach 
the task without the suggestions which even inferior 
work by forerunners in such labours so often affords, 
were at least free from the embarrassment of having 
to take into account any English version that had 
established itself in popular esteem. The meaning 
of the mass-creed was unknown to the general body 
of the English people. The customary direction to 
the lay people was that they should say in English 
the Apostles’ Creed while the priest was reciting the 
Nicene Creed.t It was probably as sensible a direc- 
tion as could be given at the time; but we -have 
all, clergy and people, much cause to be thankful 
that now the whole body of the faithful can with 
united voice join in the one great Creed, which is 
the utterance of the faith of the West and the East 
alike. 


* Remains (P.S.), p. 83. 
+ See Canon Simmons’ Lay Folks’? Mass-Book (Early English Text 
Society), pp. 19-22. 


CHAPTHRe we 


THE ENGLISH VERSION OF THE ATHANASIAN CREED. 


S in the case of the Nicene Creed, so also in 
respect to the “Confession of our Christian 
Faith commonly called the Creed of St. Athanasius,” 
it is evident that the Reformers were not content 
with working upon the Latin texts supplied in the 
medizval service-books of England. Influenced, 
most probably, by the belief so long entertained, 
that the Creed was of Eastern origin, and the com- 
position of the Greek-speaking Bishop of Alexandria, 
St. Athanasius, it was not unnatural that they should 
look for a Greek text, as more likely to be correct 
than the Latin. But whatever may have been their 
reasons for so doing, it is certain that they placed 
before them a Greek text, which in some places deter- 
mined the language of the English translation. 
Daniel Waterland (1724) was, I think, the first to 
make clear that our Reformers had in some places, 
where the Latin and Greek texts differ, followed 
one of the forms of the latter.* For our purpose 
it may suffice to notice four verses where the 
differences between the English and the Latin of 
the English Breviaries are thus accounted for. 


* Critical History of the Athanasian Creed, Works, vol. iii. 
)@ fe) 
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(1) Verse 12 reads: “As also there are not three 
incomprehensibles, nor three uncreated,” etc. In the 
Latin the order of the words is “non tres increati 
nec tres immensi”; but a Greek text, published 
by Bryling at Bale (about 1540?), gives the order 
as in the Prayer Book. Earlier English versions, 
such as that commonly attributed to Wyclif, that 
in Hilsey’s Primer (1539), and that in a_ Psalter 
printed by Whytechurch (1542?), had followed the 
order of the Latin. But the change in the order 
of the words in this verse, if it stood alone, would 
be hardly sufficient in itself to enable us to feel 
confidence that it was the Greek text that deter- 
mined the English order. We must take this instance 
in connexion with those that follow. (2) Verse 27: 
“Furthermore it is necessary to everlasting salvation 
that he also believe rzghtly the Incarnation of our 
Lord Jesus Christ.” Here, again, in the use of 
“rightly” instead of the Latin “faithfully” (jrdelcter) 
the English follows the Greek (6p0s). (3) Verse 40: 
If our Reformers had followed the Latin, our English 
would have run, “which except a man believe faith- 
fully and firmly (jirmztergue).” But in the Greek 
there is nothing corresponding to the words “and 
firmly”; and the words are absent from the Prayer 
Book. 

(4) Verse 38 presents a more doubtful case. The 
Latin, adopting a barbarous construction, reads, 
“Omnes homines resurgere habent,” “have to rise,” 
“must rise.” The Greek is simply avacrjcovra, 
“shall rise again.” This instance, however, might 
possibly be only an imperfect attempt to render 
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the sense of the Latin. Yet we should remember 
that Hilsey’s Primer had read “must rise,” and 
Whytechurch’s Psalter “have to rise.”* So, on the 
whole, this too seems to make in favour of the use 
of a Greek text. 

We now know that the Reformers made a mistake 
in supposing the Greek text to be the original. But 
the mistake was a natural one to make, and it does 
not detract from our feeling of admiration for the 
design and intention of those who made it their object 
to build their work on what they believed to be the 
earliest and most authoritative text. 

In all the editions of the Prayer Book down to 
that of 1662 this creed is simply styled “this 
Confession of our Christian Faith.” Yet the wording 
of the seventh (now the eighth) of our Thirty-nine 
Articles of Religion would lead us to think that 


* See Swainson’s Wicene and Aposiles’ Creeds, etc., pp. 491, 
493-5, where other less marked indications of the influence of the 
Greek are given, 


+ Several years ago I attempted to show that the word ‘‘ incompre- 
hensible”’ in verse 12 is not used (as most commentators assume) in its 
obsolete sense of “unmeasured,” ‘‘infinite” (as an equivalent of the 
Latin immensus), but as a translation of dkardd\ynmros in its most 
common sense of ‘‘not to be,comprehended by the intellect,” that is, 
in the now general, and in the sixteenth century common sense of the 
English word “incomprehensible.” Elsewhere when our Reformers 
desired to translate the Latin “‘immensus ” they used ‘‘ infinite,” as in 
the Ze Deum, ‘‘The Father of an infinite majesty.” Compare also 
the English and Latin of the first of the Thirty-nine Articles. In the 
English translation of the Paraphrase of Erasmus 1548 we read, 
‘‘Considering that the nature of godly things is incomprehensible, yea 
to the highest wits of men or angels,” etc. John Fryth (who perished 
at Smithfield in 1533) writes: ‘‘ How incomprehensible are his [God’s] 
ways.” The argument is more fully set forth in a little paper by the 
writer, entitled Questiuncule Liturgice, 1886. 
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while the Reformers had their scruples as to the real 
origin of “that which is commonly called the Apostles’ 
Creed,” they were without doubts as to the origin 
of “ Athanasius’ Creed.” Before, however, the last 
revision of the Prayer Book scholars had begun 
to question the view that Athanasius was its author, 
and it was doubtless the impression thus created that 
led the revisionists of 1661 to insert in the rubric the 
words “commonly called the Creed of Saint Athana- 
sius.” 

One may inquire why, if the early Reformers 
believed this Creed to be the work of St. Athanasius, 
they did not call it in the Prayer Book “the Creed of 
St. Athanasius.” I fear it is impossible to give an 
answer that is quite satisfactory. In the Sarum 
Breviary it had been entitled “Symbolum Athanasii” 
when written zz extenso in the office for Prime, 
but in frequent rubrical directions it had been 
referred to simply as “Quicunque,” or “ Psalmus 
Quicunque vult.” I would welcome a better explana- 
tion of the action of the Reformers in dropping the 
name of Athanasius, and must content myself with 
offering the following conjecture. The motive which 
ruthlessly removed from the Kalendar of the First 
Prayer Book of Edward VI. the name of every saint 
who cannot claim to be recorded in the New 
Testament may have here been at work. In 
Cranmer’s Litany of 1544 the concluding prayer, 
« Almighty God, which hast given us grace at this 
time with one accord,” etc., had been styled, in the 
margin, “A Prayer of Chrysostome.” But in the 
First Prayer Book this title was removed. It may 

I 
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be due to the same sentiment, rather than to critical 
doubts as to the authorship, that the Ze Deum is not 
assigned, as in the Sarum Breviary, to the authorship 
of Ambrose and Augustine. It would seem as 
though the desire throughout was to base the Prayer 
Book on the ground of its conformity with the 
teaching of Holy Scripture, and not on any human 
authority, however venerable. 

The offence given to many good Christian people 
by the “minatory” (or, as they are often called, 
“damnatory”) clauses of the Athanasian Creed 
cannot, I believe, be ever wholly removed by any 
attempt at a new and more correct translation of 
the best authenticated Latin text. But some mztzga- 
tion of the offence would, no doubt, be found in one 
or two obvious corrections. As early as 1636 the 
scholarly James Wedderburne, Bishop of Dunblane, 
had, in view of the approaching publication of the 
Book of Common Prayer for the use of the Church 
of Scotland, suggested certain improvements in the 
translation of the Athanasian Creed for the con- 
sideration of Archbishop Laud. And when the book 
appeared in 1637 we find one of the verses commonly 
objected to had been, by a closer rendering of the 
Latin, deprived of much of its harshness. The 
original of the verse that runs in the English 
Prayer Book, “He therefore that will be saved: must 
thus think of the Trinity,” is “Qui vult ergo salvus 
esse, ita de Trinitate sentiat.” The Scottish Prayer 
Book gave the verse, “He therefore that would be 
saved: let him thus think of the Trinity.” It would 
seem that even as early as 1637 the sense of “ will,” 
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as implying “desire” or “wish,” was becoming ob- 
solete, or at least that “will” was more readily 
regarded as the sign of the future tense than as 
implying volition. And again, “let him thus think” 
is a really more accurate rendering of “ita sentiat.” 

By a curious inconsistency the opening words, 
“Whosoever will be saved” (Quzcunque vult salvus 
esse) were allowed to stand as in the English Prayer 
Book. I have reason to believe that the fault was 
not Wedderburne’s. 

The correction of these two verses would, of 
course, be an obvious duty on the occasion of a 
new revision of the Prayer Book. But the other 
verses to which objection has been raised are 
scarcely capable of any mitigation of their real or 
seeming harshness. Some small gain might be 
found in rendering “ut teneat” (in the first verse) 
by the words “that he hold fast,” rather than “that 
he hold.” In the common language of our time “to 
hold” this or that doctrine is no more than “to 
believe” it; while “to hold fast,’ which seems to be 
the real sense of ¢enere in this passage, leads the 
mind to the thought of a constant adherence to the 
faith professed. It lays the emphasis not on ortho- 
doxy, but on the moral qualities of fidelity and con- 
stancy. The same thought comes out in the correct 
text of verse 29; for, while the Greek text of our 
Reformers reads “ believe vzghily,” the more authentic 
Latin reads “ believe fazthfully.”” And again, the last 
verse of the Creed in the Latin lays stress upon 
constancy in the words fideliter firmeterque. 

If we are right in believing that the Psalm 
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Quicungue vult originated in Southern Gaul in the 
fifth century, at any time during the long-continued 
and barbarously cruel persecution of the Catholics by 
the Arians all along the coast of North Africa, or 
while the Arian persecution in Gaul itself was still 
fresh in men’s memories, nothing would be more 
natural than laying great stress on the moral ob- 
ligation of not surrendering the faith under the 
temptations of bribery or under the pressure of 
terror. If we are correct in believing that these 
were the historical surroundings when the Psalm 
had its birth, we can more easily understand that the 
stress of thought lies, not upon orthodoxy merely, 
but upon J/oyalty, and that its condemnations are 
directed not against either unbelief or misbelief, as 
such, but against apostasy through fear or favour.* 

That wt ¢eneat in the first verse might well be 
rendered by “that he hold fast,” finds, in my opinion, 
support from the following passages from the 
Vulgate :— 


(a) 1 Thess. v. 21, *‘ hold fast that which is good,” stands 
as “quod bonum est ¢evefe” in the Vulgate. 


(2) Rev. ii. 13, ‘thou oldest fast my name, and hast not 
denied my faith.” In the Vulgate “ ¢enes nomen 
meum,” etc. 


(c) Rev. ii. 25, “that which ye have already, hold fast 
till I come.” Vulgate, “id quod habetis sene/e.” 

(d) Rev. iii. 11, “ hold that fast which thou hast.” Vul- 
gate, ‘‘¢ene quod habes.” 

* This will be found treated at some length in a pamphlet by the 


author, entitled Helps from History to the true sense of the minatory 
clauses of the Athanasian Creed. (Edinburgh: R. Grant & Son, 1897.) 
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(e) Coloss. ii. 19, “not holding the Head” (Revised 
Version, “not holding fast the Head”). Vulgate, 
“non Zenens caput.” 


(f) 1 Cor. xi. 2, “Aeep the ordinances” (Revised Ver- 
sion, “‘ hold fast the traditions, even as I delivered 
them to you”). Vulgate, “ ¢enetis.” 

Compare, too, 2 Thess. ii. 15 in Greek and Latin. 


(g) Heb. iv. 14, “let us hold fast our profession” (Re- 
vised Version, “let us 4o/d fast our confession”). 
Vulgate, ‘“‘teneamus confessionem.” 


(2) Mark vii. 8, “ye hold the tradition” (Revised Ver- 
sion, “ye hold fast”). Vulgate, ‘ ¢enetis.” 


Some recent writers, in their desire to lessen the 
difficulties presented by the minatory clauses, have 
alleged that we should render “salvus esse” in the 
first and last verses, not by @o de saved, but ¢o be safe. 
I am unable to accept this distinction, because I 
think both the usage of the Latin Vulgate and the 
context in the Quzcungue make plain that it is eternal 
salvation that is referred to. See Acts ii. 21, “who- 
soever shall call on the name of the Lord shall be 
saved” (cwOncera): Vulgate, “salvus erit.” Again, 
Rom. v. 9, “being now justified by his blood, we 
shall be saved (cw0ycope8a) from wrath through 
hin =) Vulgate, “salvi erimus.” 1 Cor. .-15, “he 
himself shall be saved (cwOjcera); yet so as by 
fire”: Vulgate, “salvus erit.” See also 1 Cor. v. 5, 
r Fini. i 4; etc. 

After all has been said in explanation of the mina- 
tory clauses the question remains, Is the Quicunque 
vult, as it now stands, or even after all shall have 
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been done in the way of securing a more correct 
text and a better translation, well-fitted for use by 
the general body of the people that crowd our 
churches on the great Festivals? Can we expect 
of them that acquaintance with the probable circum- 
stances of the origin of the Creed (as revealed by 
ancient ecclesiastical history) or the exercise of the 
historical imagination, which alone makes the mina- 
tory clauses intelligible in their true sense? We 
need not refer to the attempt made in 1689 to ex- 
plain the difficulties by a note, or to the somewhat 
similar attempt made by the Convocation of Canter- 
bury (but rejected by that of York) as appears in 
the Reports presented to the Queen in 1879. 

It has only to be added that the Athanasian 
Creed was removed from the Prayer Book of the 
Church of the United States of America, and has 
not been restored to it; and that the Church of 
Ireland, while retaining the Creed, untouched, in the 
Prayer Book, has removed the rubric enjoining its 
use in the public services of the Church.* 

* It is interesting to find Bishop Jewel as early as 1564, noticing . 


that some attributed the Athanasian Creed to Eusebius of Vercelli. 
(Defence of Apology in Parker Society’s edit, of Works, iii, 254.) 


CHAPTER XI. 


THE COLLECTS—THE LITERARY TREATMENT OF 
THE LATIN ORIGINALS — THE NEW ~COMPO- 
SITIONS. 


HE artistic merits and literary beauty, no less 

than the devotional excellence of the Collects 
of the English Prayer Book, have been acknow- 
ledged with a remarkable fulness of testimony from 
various quarters. The great majority of these forms 
are either close translations, or, more commonly, 
somewhat amplified paraphrases of Latin Collects, 
which can be traced, through the medizval service- 
books of England, to authorised devotions of the 
ancient Church of Rome. These prayers are almost 
all to be found in certain collections that are known 
as the Sacramentaries of St. Leo, St. Gelasius, and 
St. Gregory. Many of them belong to the sixth, 
and some to the fifth century, or may even possibly 
mount higher still. 

The special form or structural plan of the Collect 
is peculiar to the worship of the Western Church. 
The prayers in use in the Eastern Church are 
commonly much longer, more elaborate, and more 
ornate. The characteristic of the Collect is the pre- 
sentation of (ordinarily) a single petition, preceded 
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by the invocation of God’s Name, and followed 
by a pleading of the merits of Christ, or by such 
an ascription of honour to Him as serves for an 
implicit recognition of His power to obtain for us 
an answer to our supplications. 

Among the English Puritans the shortness of the 
Collect form was, from the time of Elizabeth down- 
wards, a frequent subject of reproach. Collects, as 
well as versicles and responses, were probably in- 
cluded in the unseemly scoffs of the Puritan pro- 
tagonist, Cartwright, when he objects to the Prayer 
Book “that instead of such prayers as the primitive 
churches have used and those that be reformed now 
use, we have divers short cuts and shreddings, which 
may be better called wishes than prayers.” And 
as late as the Savoy Conference (1661) we have 
representatives of the same party declaring that they 
are satisfied concerning “the lawfulness of a liturgy,” 
provided, among other things, that it be not “com- 
posed of Zoo short prayers.” Hooker, in a well- 
known passage of the Leclestastical Polity (v. 33), 
replied to Cartwright in language that is applicable 
to the Collects as well as to what liturgiologists call 
the preces (that is, the versicles and responses) which 
are a marked feature of the English Prayer Book, 
as they had been of the earlier service-books. He 
accepts the defence of St. Augustine, which is, in 
effect, that “vigilant and erect attention of mind, 
which in Prayer is very necessary,” would be “dulled 
by continuance if prayers were few and long”; and 
he adds that the “piercing kind of brevity” better 
expresses “the quick and speedy expedition, where- 
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with ardent affections, the very wings of prayer, are 
delighted to present our suits to heaven.” 

The same objections to the brevity of the Collects 
were repeated in the next century,* and at the time 
of the Great Rebellion were replied to by many of 
the Church divines, notably by Henry Hammond 
in his work entitled, A view of the new Directory, and 
a vindication of the ancient Liturgy of the Church of 
England, and by Jeremy Taylor in his cotrageous 
and brilliant Apology for authorised and set forms of 
Liturgy. Of the Collects the latter writer, in his 
own characteristic style, says, they “are cleared from 
a neighbourhood of tediousness by their quick inter- 
cision and breaking off,” and adds, most truly, that 
they “are made energetical and potent by that great 
endearment per Jesum Christum Dominum nostrum.” + 

The late Archdeacon Freeman, whose taste was 
doubtless affected by his familiarity with the more 
elaborate devotions of the Eastern Church, com- 
plains of what seemed to him an undue severity 
in the old Latin collects, and of a terseness carried 
to excess, The richness, indeed, and the glow that 
are displayed in the Eastern prayers cannot be 
questioned. They are often marked by great 
beauty, but occasionally they are disfigured by an 
extravagance of fancy that is grotesque, and, I 
would venture to say, by an overlaying of colour 
that may, not unjustly, be styled tawdry. Yet it 


* As a stroke of controversy it was a smart saying, in reference to 
the alleged coldness and brevity of the Collects, that the Church 
**casteth forth her zce like morsels.” 

+ Works (Eden’s Edition), vol. v., p. 245. 
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need not be contended that the Collect form is so 
entirely satisfying that there is no place for prayers 
constructed on a different plan. Indeed, our Prayer 
Book has several examples that show us what may 
be done, and has been done, in the more ample 
and copious manner. The Prayer for the whole 
state of Christ’s Church, the two post-Communion 
Prayers, the Prayer for the Queen’s Majesty in the 
daily Office, and several Prayers in the occasional 
Offices may be pointed to as instances. 

The Reformers, in their rendering of the Latin 
Collects, have, in a very large number of instances, 
shown themselves not quite content with a strictly 
literal rendering. Partly this was no doubt due to 
the difference in the genius and character of the 
two languages. The close compacted sense, the 
conciseness of the Latin, could not by any ingenuity 
be lucidly conveyed into equally terse English. But 
I think there are indications that Cranmer and his 
fellows were conscious of a certain baldness or undue 
severity, and of a certain deficiency of warmth that 
detracted from the acknowledged merits of some of 
the Latin Collects. It was not, perhaps, due wholly 
to considerations of rhythmical effect (of which they 
were indeed great masters) that they were so liberal 
in their addition of adjectival epithets that impart 
an emphasis, a colour, and a touch of feeling which 
we should now, with our experience, very reluctantly 
surrender. Thus the introduction of “Almighty” 
before the Name of “God” in various places seems 
to me a kind of natural homage of the heart that 
loves to dwell upon the divine attributes. And 
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when “merciful” becomes “most merciful,” may it 
not be attributed to a profound sense of unworthi- 
ness rather than to a seeking after a rhythmical 
cadence? 

Occasionally a whole phrase is inserted with a like 
object. If there be an element of truth in the view 
expressed by Archdeacon Freeman, “that the some- 
what cold shade of the ritual mind of St. Leo, deep 
and exact rather than lofty or genial, has rested, 
ever since his day, on the devotions of the West,’* 
it must be admitted that the English Reformers did 
something to remove the reproach. Thus in the 
wonderfully beautiful Collect for the Sunday next 
before Easter there is a suggestion of humble grati- 
tude in the phrase, “of thy tender love towards 
mankind,” which at the very outset strikes the true 
keynote of feeling. It suffuses the whole prayer 
with its flush of emotion, and we could not let it 
go. Let us remember that it is to Cranmer and 
his companions that we owe it. Take the Prayer 
Book in your hand, and compare this Collect with 
the following rendering of the original in the A7/7zssal 
for the Laity (put out with approbation by Bishops 
of the Roman Communion in England) :— 

“© almighty and eternal God, who wouldst have our 
Saviour become man, and suffer on a cross to give man- 
kind an example of humility; mercifully grant that we 
may improve by the example of his patience, and partake 
of his resurrection. Through.” 


Now, the design here was, no doubt, to translate 


* Principles of Divine Service, vol. i., Pp. 375: 
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the Latin and nothing more,* and the translation 
serves its purpose fairly well. But who can question 
the superiority of the Prayer Book Collect as an 
utterance of the heart in devotion? The man, who- 
ever he was, to whom we owe this jewel of great 
price, was stirred by feeling as he wrote; and 
feeling overflows in the introduction of the phrase 
already referred to, and of the instinctively-chosen 
epithet “great” when speaking of the humility of 
our Saviour. The rendering in the Mzssal for the 
Laity is almost as crude as a schoolboy’s “crib,” 
Its movement is felt to be as stiff and wooden as 
that of an automaton, when set side by side with 
the life and grace of our own English. It would 
be easy to multiply illustrations. 

The warm glow of emotion which touches and 
brightens many of our Collects, at points where it is 
lacking in the originals, has for me all the appearance 
of being the natural and genuine outcome of a devout 
mind stirred by the work upon which it was engaged. 
It raises before my mind’s eye the picture of the 
translator ox his knees as he wrote.}+ 

Again, even in cases where there has been some 


* I do not trouble myself to inquire whether, even in literalness of 
rendering, ‘‘to become man” is as good as our ‘‘to take upon him 
our flesh,” as an equivalent of mostrum carnem sumere, or whether 
‘* suffer on a cross”’ is quite the proper rendering of crucem sudire. 

+ Let those who complain of the coldness of the English Collects 
recall the testimony of one of the sanest and most judicial of English 
theologians, Bishop Sanderson, who declared the English Collects 
to be ‘‘the most passionate . . . expressions that any language ever 
afforded” ; and jet them ask themselves whether the coldness com- 


plained of may not be due to a lack of warmth on the part of those 
who use them. 
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departure from the sense of the original there is not 
unfrequently a real gain in the change. Who would 
prefer “unseen good things” (dona invisibilia) to 
“such good things as pass man’s understanding” 
(sixth Sunday after Trinity)? Or is there anyone who 
would prefer “Who makest the minds of the faithful 
to be of one will” (fourth Sunday after Easter) to 
(as in 1662) “Who alone canst order the unruly 
wills and affections of sinful men”? It is nothing 
short of what Mr. Matthew Arnold (in dealing with 
another subject) styles “natural magic,’ to find 
“Ecclesiam tuam ... illustra” converted into “Cast 
thy bright beams of light upon thy Church” (St. 
John the Evangelist). Other amplifications are 
scarcely less happy; as when “ut inter mundanas 
varietates” (fourth Sunday after Easter) becomes 
“that so among the sundry and manifold changes 
of the world.” Or, again, “who seest that we are 
destitute of all power” (second Sunday in Lent) 
seems meagre by the side of “who seest that we 
have no power of ourselves to help ourselves.” In 
the second collect at Morning Prayer the exquisite 
phrase “whose service is perfect freedom” has been 
spoken of as “inferior” to the Latin, “cui servire 
regnare est” (whom to serve ts to reign). But who 
will say that he would substitute the latter for what 
we have? 

Again, in some cases the condensed and even 
crabbed Latin seems intractable for a literal rendering. 
Let the reader try to render “ Deus virtutum, cujus 
est totum quod est optimum,” and then compare his 
version with the opening words of the Collect for the 
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seventh Sunday after Trinity. Phrases like “quos 
in soliditate tuae dilectionis instituis” (second Sunday 
after Trinity); “cujus providentia in sui dispositione 
non fallitur” (eighth after Trinity); “et merita 
supplicum excedis et vota” (twelfth after Trinity), 
are all happily dealt with, perhaps more particularly 
the last, with its haunting alliteration “and art wont 
to give more than either we desire or deserve.” 

This last instance recalls to mind another. In 
the following example the ear of the translator 
was familiar with an alliteration in the Latin, and 
probably felt a deficiency in the English rendering 
till he lighted on an ingenious and happy device for 
conveying the music of the original. It is found 
in the first of the occasional collects at the end of the 
Communion Service, where “ut inter omnes vzae et 
vitae hujus varietates” becomes “that among all the 
changes and chances of this mortal life.” * 

Let it be freely admitted that the work of the 
translator, or paraphraser, is not all equally good; 
that here and there valuable thoughts have been 
missed altogether or marred in the transfer to 
another tongue; that even a few real errors may 
be discovered; yet, after all deductions, there is 
substantial truth in the statement of the late Dean 
Burgon that in countless instances “they [the 


* This Collect in the original belonged to a Mass to be said ‘‘ for 
those on a journey.” In days when the perils of ‘‘the way” filled 
men with anxiety the appropriateness of its language must have been 
deeply felt. When the Collect was changed into one for ordinary use it 
was natural to set aside the reference to “ varietates viae,” but those 
accustomed to the combination ‘‘viae et vitae” would, as I conceive, 
miss the alliterative effect. 
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Reformers] have transfused the curtest, baldest, and 
darkest of the Latin Collects into truly harmonious 
and transparent English.” 

Dr. Bright, in the very valuable essay on the 
Collects, which he has contributed to the volume 
entitled Zhe Book of Common Prayer with Com- 
mentary for Teachers and Students, has pointed out 
what he calls “a few real mistakes.” It is right 
that they should be noted down; and it willbe the 
bounden duty of those in authority when the oppor- 
tunity offers to amend such errors as seriously or 
injuriously affect the sense. But it may be ques- 
tioned whether among the instances cited there may 
not be some where what is called an error was in 
reality a deliberate change made for a good reason, 
or a reason that at least seemed good. There are 
certainly two cases, however, where a very sensible 
loss has been suffered through changes introduced 
in 1549, and I would urge again, as I have done 
on a former occasion,* that these errors, when the 
occasion offers, should be dealt with. 

1. In the Prayer Book of 1549 the beautiful 
Collect for the Sunday after Ascension Day was 
constructed from the yet more beautiful Antiphon 
of the Magnificat in the old vesper-service for the 
Ascension. Eight hundred years before that time 
its sweet words were linked with the last hours of 
Bede, for we are told how when the dying saint came 
to chant the words “leave us not comfortless” (xe 
relinguas nos orphanos) he “burst into tears and wept 


* See “ Literary Aspects of Prayer Book Revision,” in the Contem- 
forary Review, September, 1871. 
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much.” But now observe the point: the Antiphon 
is addressed to Christ our Lord. It was He who 
promised that He would not leave His disciples 
comfortless. It was He who said, “I will pray the 
Father, and He shall give you another Comforter.” 
Hence we have in our present Collect a halting 
inconsistency. It is addressed to the Father, but 
undoubtedly the original thought, when the “ King 
of Glory” was addressed, carried the worshipper to 
the jubilant Psalm of the Ascension, where the ever- 
lasting doors are invoked to open so that “the King 
of Glory,” the ascending Lord, might come in. It 
would not be difficult to readjust this Collect to its 
ereat advantage. * 

2. The other case is the Collect for the fourth 
Sunday in Advent. This in the medizeval service- 
books was also addressed to our Lord Christ; and 
it may be restored to its original character by 
changing the conclusion to the customary formula, 
“who livest and reignest,” etc. “The prayer thus 
becomes the Advent cry of the Church to her Lord 
‘Come among us’; of the Bride to the Bridegroom 
‘Come quickly, Lord Jesus” The prayer is thus 
applicable, though in different degrees, whether we 
direct our thoughts chiefly to the final Advent, or, 
as Dr. Neale takes for granted it was designed, 
to the Advent, through the Incarnation about to 


* On the suggestion of the Antiphon I venture to offer what, I 
think, may indicate the line to be followed: ‘‘O Lord of hosts, the 
King of glory, who hast ascended with great triumph above the 
heavens, we beseech thee leave us not comfortless; but send to us 
thine Holy Ghost to comfort us, and exalt us unto the same place 
whither thou, O Lord, art gone before ; who livest and reignest,” ete, 
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be celebrated at Christmas, the prayer speaking 
‘with dramatic effect; which he justly remarks, 
‘permeates every ecclesiastical office,’ and entreating 
the Lord ‘to be born for our sakes,’ as if the work 
of redemption were not yet begun; or in the 
direction towards which, as I fancy, its original intent 
may perhaps have looked, viz., that other Advent 
of the Lord ever being repeated upon earth in the 
fulfilment of His words, ‘ Behold, I stand at the door 
and knock; if any man hear my voice, and open the 
door, I will come in to him, and sup with him and 
he with me.’”* 


* I have here made use of words from my article in the Contem- 
porary Review, above referred to, 


CHAPEER  XAL 


THE COLLECTS (continued)—THE REVISION OF 
1662—ATTEMPTED REVISION OF 1689. 


T would be wrong, in our gratitude to the Re- 

formers of the sixteenth century, to forget what 
we owe to the Revisers of the Prayer Book more than 
one hundred years later (1661). They did excellent 
work, not only in the delicate and difficult task of 
rehandling some of the earlier forms, but in them- 
selves contributing some precious offerings to our 
rich treasury of devotion. Among the minor verbal 
changes made in 1661 were the substitution generally 
of “who” for the already archaic “ which,’ when 
referring to a person, though, somewhat inconsistently, 
“which” was allowed to stand in the Lord’s Prayer ; 
the change of “ penance” into “repentance” (St. John 
Baptist’s Day); the frequent insertion of “O” before 
“God” or “Lord” in the opening addresses of 
the prayers, and such alterations as “prepared for 
them that love Thee” for “prepared zo them,” etc. ; 
“Church” substituted for “congregation” (¢g., Collect 
for the sixteenth Sunday after Trinity), which word 
had already come to be used all but exclusively for 
persons meeting in some particular building for 
divine worship. Here and there in other places it 
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may be questioned whether we have gained or lost 
by the changes made, as when (twentieth Sunday 
after Trinity) the fine old phrase, “that we being 
ready both in body and soul may wth free hearts ac- 
complish,” etc., gave place to “may cheerfully,” etc. ; 
or when (sixth Sunday after Trinity) “that we 
loving Thee zx all things” was changed into “that we 
loving Thee adove all things.”* But in the great 
majority of cases none will doubt that the changes 
are real improvements. Take, for example, the 
ending of the Collect for St. John the Evangelist’s 
Day, which up to 1662 ran as follows: “. .. by the 
doctrine of thy blessed apostle and evangelist, John, 
may attain to thy everlasting gifts, through Jesus 
Christ our Lord.” This certainly cannot compare 
for beauty with our present ending, which so happily 
seizes upon and amplifies the imagery of “ght, 
suggested by the “bright beams” of the opening 
words. Scarcely less meritorious is the improvement 
in the Collect for St. Stephen’s Day, which formerly 
ran thus: “Grant us, O Lord, to learn to love our 
enemies, by the example of thy Martyr, S. Steven, 
who prayed for his persecutors to thee, which livest,” 
etc. It is also to the last Revision we owe the fine 
phrase, “who alone canst order the unruly wills and 
affections of sinful men,” which was substituted for 
“which dost make the minds of all faithful men to be 
of one will,” an expression which, though nearer to 
the original Latin, is likely to perplex, and is also, by 


* The original combined both thoughts—“ ut te 2 ommnzbus e¢ super 
omnia diligentes,” ete, 
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reason of the crowd of monosyllables, somewhat 
wanting in musical cadence. 

The Revisers of 1661 have left us some admirable 
examples of entirely original work, which may well 
stand comparison with the very best of the earlier 
Collects. Let the reader take his Prayer Book and 
read carefully the Collect for Easter Eve, and I think 
he will acknowledge that, judging by the standards 
of literary feeling and liturgical fitness, we have here 
a very delicate and exquisite piece of skilful work- 
manship. This Collect,* as well as the beautiful 
Collects for the third Sunday in Advent, the sixth 
Sunday after the Epiphany, and the first Sunday 
after Easter, are with considerable probability at- 
tributed to the pen of Bishop Cosin. He had for 
many years been engaged in studies upon the Prayer 
Book, which, however little likely when he began his 
researches to be of any practical use, made him an 
authority of much weight when, so unexpectedly, the 
work of liturgical revision was undertaken after the 
Restoration.t It is thus that not unfrequently in 
many departments of inquiry the retired student rises 
in an emergency into the man of practical influence. 

In the Easter Eve Collect, as we possess it, there 
is a slight change made from the form in which it 
appears in one of Cosin’s annotated copies of the 
Prayer Book. There it ran, “... by continual morti- 

* That is, in the form in which we now possess it, for some 
suggestions were no doubt derived from the somewhat confused and 
lumbering Collect for Easter Eve in the Scottish Prayer Book of 1637. 

+ It is not unlikely that Cosin’s researches had been stimulated by 


the designs of the Puritan party in Parliament as early as 1641, to make 
liturgical changes in the direction which it favoured. 
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fying our corrupt affections our sins may be buried 
with him.”* To whomsoever it was due, the slight 
touch that has brought the wording to its present 
shape has effected a marked improvement in its 
imaginative colouring. 

The great merits of the Collect for the third 
Sunday in Advent must not blind us to the beauty 
of the old Collect for which it was substituted, and 
which, if slightly modified, should have béen saved 
from oblivion by being preserved somewhere in the 
Prayer Book. It ran thus: “Lord, we beseech 
thee, give ear to our prayers, and by thy gracious 
visitation lighten the darkness of our hearts, by our 
Lord Jesus Christ.” The necessary modification 
referred to arises from the fact that the original, 
in the Sarum books, was directly addressed to the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and our English (following the 
Latin) should have ended, “who livest,” etc. The 
imagination had placed itself in the position of those 
who sat in darkness waiting for the visitation of Christ, 
which was realised at the Nativity; and the first 
Reformers here were guilty of, at best, a liturgical 
oversight, which marred the appropriateness of the 
Collect as proper to the Advent season, and tended 
to make easier the total removal of what might have 
been easily emended. 

Before 1661 the Collect for Easter Day was re- 
peated on its octave, so that the substitution of a 
new Collect for the first Sunday after Easter only 
removed from that place a Collect that had been, 


* So also it ran in the Scottish Prayer Book. 
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and remained, in use through the whole of Easter 
week, 

It is worthy of observation that the very beautiful 
Collect inserted in 1661 for the sixth Sunday after 
the Epiphany (up to that date, if there happened 
to be a sixth Sunday, the propria of the fifth were 
ordered to be repeated on the sixth) is so framed 
as to be no less appropriate to the approach of 
Advent than to the season of the Epiphany, being 
so adapted, as we may suspect, in view of the 
rubrical direction that, “if there be any more Sun- 
days before Advent Sunday [than twenty-five] the 
service of some of those Sundays that were omitted 
after the Epiphany shall be taken in,” etc. 

The first of the Ember Collects, added in 1661 
to the Prayer Book, would seem to be due to the 
pen of Cosin; at all events, it is to be traced at 
least as far back as to the Collection of Private 
Devotions, which he had published in 1627,* and in 
which the prayer appears almost exactly as it now 
stands in the Prayer Book. 


Our appreciation of the splendid treasury of 
devotion that we possess in the Collects of the 
Prayer Book cannot but be much heightened by 
the knowledge of the fact that at one period since 
the last revision we were in serious danger of an 
authoritative adoption of alterations in the worship of 
the Church, which, viewed as a whole, the sounder 
liturgical taste of our own age cannot but regard 


* Whether it is an original composition of Cosin or is derived from 
an earlier source I am unable to say, 
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as in a high degree vicious both in design and in 
workmanship. On the accession of William of 
Orange it was sought to propitiate the Protestant 
dissenters, to whom, politically, he was so largely 
indebted, by a revision of the Prayer Book with a 
view to making it more agreeable to their opinions 
and tastes. In September, 1689, a Royal Commis- 
sion was issued to ten bishops and twenty other 
divines of the Church of England. Among other 
directions they were ordered “to prepare such 
alterations of the Liturgy ...as might most con- 
duce to the good order, and edification, and unity 
of the Church of England, and to the reconciling 
as much as possible of all differences.” In consider- 
ing the results of the labours of this Commission, 
which have only in recent years been made known 
to the world in their completeness,* it is outside 
my scope and purpose to treat of such few changes 
as seem to have been suggested by a desire to 
modify the expression of the Church’s doctrine in 
a Puritan direction. I am concerned with this pro- 
jected revision only in its liturgical and literary 
aspects, and here, more particularly with the Collects, 
which were subjected to very many alterations, 
though in the great majority of cases there is no 
new doctrinal colouring imparted by the changes 
made. Indeed, in but few instances does there seem 
any design in the alterations other than that of 
lengthening the prayers, chiefly by incorporating in 


* Ina ‘‘blue book,” being a ‘‘ Return to an address of the House 
of Commons, March 14, 1854.” This was again issued in 1855 by 
S. Bagster & Sons, under the title, The Revised Liturgy of 1689. 
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them scriptural language drawn from the epistle for 
the day. A few examples will show that the results 
are sadly unsatisfactory through the over-packing 
of the prayer with thoughts having little cohesion 
with one another. Take the Collect for the fourth 
Sunday after the Epiphany: “O God, who knowest 
us to be set in the midst of so many and great 
temptations and dangers, that by reason of the 
frailty of our nature in many things we offend all, 
grant to us such strength and protection as may 
support us in all dangers and carry us through all 
temptations; that being faithful unto thee, obedient 
to our governors, rendering to everyone their due, 
and doing that which is good, we may be graciously 
accepted of thee; through Jesus Christ our Lord.” 
Again, the Collect for the second Sunday after 
Trinity runs thus:—“O Lord, who never failest to 
help and govern them who continue steadfast in 
thy fear and love, keep us, we beseech thee, under 
the protection of thy good providence, and give us 
grace to fear and love thee above all things, and 
to have bowels of compassion towards our brethren ; 
that so we may have confidence towards thee and 
whatsoever we ask we may receive of thee, through 
Jesus Christ our Lord.” These specimens sufficiently 
illustrate the mistake of overcrowding thought, which 
is the common vice of the work of 1689. Moreover, 
as compared with the untouched Collects of the 
Prayer Book, it will also be admitted that they fail 
in rhythmical beat and musical cadence. It is 
seldom indeed that we find any of the Collects of 
this revision that have sufficient merit to attract or 
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hold us. They are mostly diffuse and flatulent, and 
lack the cogent concinnity of the prayers for which 
they are proposed as substitutes. We have to be 
thankful that we have escaped them. 

Occasionally we find in this proposed revision a 
useful hint or happy suggestion. Thus few, I think, 
save the dullest opponents of all change, can have 
the hardihood to allege that the opening of the 
“Prayer for the clergy and people” is not fitted to 
perplex and possibly mislead. Even highly intelli- 
gent persons have been known to suppose the sense 
to be that “Bishops and Curates” present such 
specially formidable obstacles to the grace of God 
that we have to appeal to the Lord as to Him “who 
alone worketh great marvels.” And, at all events, 
the collocation of words is open to the fairly-put 
objection that it is “subject to be ill-interpreted by 
persons vainly disposed.”* The change of address 
(in 1689) to “Almighty and Everlasting God, the 
giver of all spiritual gifts,’ appears to me a change 
decidedly for the better. And it is on the same lines 
that the Church of the United States has adopted 
the prayer in the form, “ Almighty and Everlasting 
God, from whom cometh every good and perfect 
gift,” etc., though it seems to me that the wording 
of 1689 reads better.t 

Some other useful hints may be found in other 
parts of the work of the Royal Commission. Thus 
a short suffrage for Parliament in the Litany is a 


* CaLamy’s Life of Baxter, p. 452. 
+ It is strange that the Church of Ireland in the recent revision of 


the Prayer Book allowed this fault to stand uncorrected. 
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gain, as allowing the omission (when the Litany is 
said) of the rather long Prayer for the High Court of 
Parliament. Another suffrage is inserted in the 
Litany for the King’s “forces by sea and land.” It 
is certainly a defect in our Offices that they contain 
no express prayer for the army and navy that protect 
the Empire. Again, the suffrage for “all sick persons” 
is expanded into “all sick and dying persons,” which 
offers a suggestion worthy of consideration and 
capable, perhaps, of being expressed more happily, 
as eg. “for all sick persons, and all them that are 
in peril of death,” or simply “for the sick, and for 
the dying.” 

The Royal Commissioners included among them 
some of the ablest and most accomplished writers 
of the day, as Patrick, Stillingfleet, Tillotson, and 
Burnet, each of whom (according to the statement 
supplied by a contemporary likely to be well informed 
—Dr. William Nicholls)* had his share in the recon- 
struction of the Collects. Bishop Patrick composed 
the first draft; Bishop Gilbert Burnet (according to 
our authority) supplied further touches, adding 
“force and spirit” to the compositions, which were 
then submitted to the judgment of Stillingfleet; 
while the final “ polishing” of the work was entrusted 
to Tillotson, whose chastened eloquence was at the 
time and for long after highly admired. Yet, how 
poor is the result of their labours. It is plain that 
they had no just conception of the essential character 
of the collect form. Their studies had not been 
largely in the liturgical writings of the ancient 


* Apparatus ad Defens, Eccles, Angl., «95. 
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Church, and their style was affected by the current 
taste of the day. Above all, as always in the work 
of committees, there is too frequently exhibited a 
lack of simplicity and unity of impulse. A com- 
mittee is as ill-suited to write a collect as to write 
a sonnet. It is indeed true that we have reason to 
be grateful for what we have escaped. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


THE LITANY—HISTORICAL OCCASION OF THE FIRST 
ENGLISH LITANY—NOTICES OF HISTORICAL 
ASSOCIATIONS—THE PRAYER OF ST. CHRYSOSTOM 
—POSSIBLE INFLUENCE OF THE LITURGY OF ST. 
CHRYSOSTOM IN SUGGESTING SOME OF THE 
PETITIONS—FAULTY ACCUMULATION OF OBJECTS 
OF PRAYER IN ONE PETITION—SUGGESTION OF 
A REMEDY. 


PECIAL interest attaches to the Litany as being 
the first of the public prayers set forth by 
authority to be said or sung in the English tongue. 
Without entering on the subject of the early 
antiquities of litanies, or “ processions” (as they were 
often called) it may be mentioned that beside the 
use of litanies enjoined in the old Breviaries for Lent 
and the Rogation-season, it was a common practice 
to use this form of devotion on the occurrence of 
any special trouble or calamity falling upon the 
country. Thus in August of 1543, the year pre- 
ceding the publication of the first English Litany, 
we find that in consequence of excessive rain, “to 
the great hurt and damage of the corn and fruits 
now ripe upon the ground,” the King directed 
Cranmer to command the suffragans of the province 
of Canterbury “to cause such general rogations and 
140 
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processions to be made incontinently within their 
dioceses, as in like case heretofore hath been accus- 
tomed in this behalf accordingly.” Cranmer there- 
fore enjoined that such public “supplications and 
suffrages” should be made on Wednesdays and 
‘Fridays (qualibet quaria et sexta feriis) that God, 
remembering His mercy, would have pity upon His 
people. These litanies were in the Latin tongue. 
In the following year (1544) heavy clouds of 
trouble of another kind overshadowed England. 
The country was engaged in war at the same time 
with Scotland and with France. Hertford’s invasion 
of the former country in the May of this year, and 
the burning of the city of Edinburgh was a striking 
demonstration of the power of England, but it did 
not subdue the spirit of the Scots, and the war 
was continued with much vigour, and, unfortunately, 
much ferocity on both sides. The war with France 
was a yet more serious matter. And while the hearts 
of Englishmen were filled with anxiety, Henry, 
whose character, however shamefully discreditable, 
was marked by a strong vein of religious, or, if the 
term be preferred, superstitious sentiment, gave order 
for “general processions” [ze. litanies]* “to be said 
or sung with such reverence as appertaineth,” in all 
cities, towns, churches, and parishes of the realm, 
to the end that God would allay the “most cruel 
wars, hatreds, and dissensions” that prevailed so 


* In medizval times the litanies were sung in procession sometimes 
within the church, sometimes in the churchyard, and on certain 
occasions along the streets or roads of the parish. Hence the word 
‘¢ Procession” was commonly applied to the service itself. 
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widely. But in this case we have the beginnings 
of a great change in the worship of the English 
people. “Forasmuch,” say the royal letters, “as 
heretofore the people, partly for lack of good in- 
struction and calling, partly for that they understood 
no part of such prayers or suffrages as were used to 
be sung and said, have used to come very slackly 
to the procession when the same have been com- 
manded heretofore, we have set forth certain godly 
prayers and suffrages zz our native English tongue.”* 
Here is the first beginning of our priceless English 
Prayer Book. 

It was, then, the disturbed condition of the greater 
part of Europe, or, to use the King’s words, “the 
miserable state of all Christendom ... so plagued 
with the most cruel wars, hatreds, and dissensions,” 
and more especially the wars, against Scotland and 
against France, in which England itself was engaged, 
which made the occasion for the publication of the 
first English Litany as enjoined for actual use. 
The object of the war with the Scots, it may be 
remembered, was to secure the person of the royal 
infant who afterwards figured so largely in history 
as the ill-fated Mary Queen of Scots, as a bride for 
Prince Edward, 

A comparison of our Litany with the pre-Reforma- 
tion English litanies will help us to see what was 
specially suggested by the circumstances of the time. 
Thus the petition that God would “ give ¢o all nations 
unity, peace, and concord” seems to be new, at least 


* WILKINS’ Concilia, iii, 869; CRANMER’S Remains and Letters’ 
(P.S.), p. 494. 
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in England. Again, when we remember that Henry 
VIII. was just about to lead his army in person into 
France, we can appreciate the special significance 
of the words with reference to the King: “That it 
may please thee fo be his defender and keeper, giving 
him the victory over all his enemies.” * 

Once again, in the same connection it may be 
mentioned that in one of the Sarum litanies a rubric 
directs that “zf zt shall be necessary in time of war” 
certain versicles or preces shall be used. These 
appear in our Litany, and run from (and including) 
the versicle “From our enemies defend us, O Christ” 
down to the end of “Graciously hear us, O Lord 
Christ.” 

In days of national peace and prosperity good 
people, I suppose, understand “our enemies” in a 
mystical sense, as “our spiritual enemies,” and so 
make them in a fashion not inappropriate. Yet 
I cannot but admire the wisdom of the medizval 
Church when she practised an economy in the 
expression of intense and pathetic entreaty. To 
use such language every Sunday, Wednesday, and 
Friday in the year is to leave us bankrupt in the 
day of calamity. 

As illustrating the purpose of the Litany of 
1544 a passage may be cited from “An Exhor- 
tation to Prayer” prefixed to it when first pub- 
lished :-— 

“‘ And here specially let us pray for our most dear and 
sovereign lord, the king’s majesty, who doth not only study 


’ * The words italicised do not occur in the pre-Reformation Litanies, 
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and care daily and hourly for our prosperity and wealth, 
but also spareth not to spend his substance and treasure, 
yea, ready at all times to endanger himself for the tender 
love and zeal that he beareth towards this realm and the 
subjects of the same: who at this present time hath taken 
upon him the great and dangerous affairs of war. Let 
us pray that it may please Almighty God, Lord of hosts, 
in whose hands is only wealth and victory, mercifully to 
assist him, sending his holy angel to be his succour, keeper, 
and defender from all his adversaries, and from all evils. 
Let us pray for our brethren that bend themselves to battle 
Jor Goa’s cause and our defence, that God may grant them 
prosperous success to our comfort and the increase of his 
glory. Let us pray for ourselves that remain at home that 
Almighty God defend us from sin, sickness, dearth, and 
all other adversities of body and soul.” * 


There can scarcely be a reasonable doubt that 
both the Exhortation to prayer and the Litany to 
which it is prefixed are due to the pen of Archbishop 
Cranmer. The literary and liturgical merits and 
demerits of his workmanship on this part of the 
Prayer Book will be considered more particularly 
hereafter. At present I would only call attention 
briefly to certain features characteristic of the period 
of its origin that have since disappeared. 

The invocation of the Saints was a striking feature 
in most of the medieval Litanies. Immediately 
after the petition in the opening, “O Holy Trinity, 
one God, have mercy upon us,” there followed long 


* The Exhortation and Litany will be found printed in an 
appendix to Mr. Clay’s volume, Private Prayers put Sorth by 
authority during the reign of Queen Elizabeth, etc. (P.S.), pp. 
563 sg. 
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lists of names, including those of St. Mary, of 
Archangels, of the apostles, of many early and later 
saints, martyrs, confessors, etc, each one being 
followed by the words, “pray for us.”* 

The time when Cranmer prepared the first English 
Litany was a time of transition. Nine years later 
the invocation of Saints was formally declared by 
the Church of England to be “a fond thing, vainly 
feigned, and grounded upon no warrant of Scripture, 
but rather repugnant to the Word of God.” (Arézcles, 
of 1553, No. xxii.) But as yet our Reformers 
had not reached this stage, and Cranmer did no 
more than substitute for the long lists of names 
three invocations (in two of which those invoked 
were grouped together), as follows :—*Saint Mary, 
Mother of God our Saviour Jesus Christ, pray for 
us; All holy angels, and archangels, and all holy 
orders of blessed spirits, pray for us; All holy 
patriarchs and prophets, apostles, martyrs, con- 
fessors, and virgins, and all the blessed company 
of heaven, pray for us.’ Five years later in the First 
Prayer Book of Edward (1549) these invocations 
were all deleted. 

Another note of the time found in the Litany of 
1544, which continued to hold its place in both the 


* Research into Christian antiquity may enable the scholar to 
attach some notion to most of the names of saints invoked; but 
for the vast majority of the clergy who chanted the processions 
we may well believe that it was an exercise of the tongue, rather 
than of the heart or the understanding when they pattered, 
‘**S, Euprepia, S. Candida, S. Basilissa, S, Balbina, S. Pientia, 
S. Victoria, S. Corona, S. Felicula, S. Julita, S. Sapientia, S. Fides, 
S. Spes, S. Charitas, S. Crescentia, S, Emerentiana, etc., etc., etc., 
pray for us.” 

L 
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Prayer Books of Edward, shows itself in the petition, 
“From all sedition and privy conspiracy ; from the 
tyranny of the Bishop of Rome, and all his detestable 
enormities ; from all false doctrine and heresy .... 
Good Lord, deliver us.” The policy of Queen 
Elizabeth when she came to the throne was one of 
conciliation towards her Roman Catholic subjects ; 
and the reference to the Bishop of Rome and “his 
detestable enormities” was in 1559 struck out of the 
Litany. She and her advisers could not have 
anticipated the “detestable enormity” of her pre- 
tended deposition by Pius V., or the plots for her 
assassination hatched in Romish seminaries abroad. 
The reader of the petition of the Litany as cited 
above may have noticed that the removal of the 
clause relating to the Bishop of Rome is not the 
only difference observable between this form of words 
‘and that which now stands in our Prayer Book. 
Here, again, the history of the English people has 
impressed itself upon their forms of worship. The 
Great Rebellion of the seventeenth century and the 
destruction by the sectaries of the whole external 
framework of the Church of England were evils the 
possible recurrence of which the Church had indeed 
cause to dread. And so at the time of the Restora- 
tion the Church and nation added to its prayers the 
supplication that the good Lord would deliver them 
from “vebellion” and from “schism.”* No passage 


* John Cosin, Bishop of Durham, to whose liturgical labours, 
extending over many years of his life, our Prayer Book, as we now have 
it, owes much, was apparently the divine who suggested the addition 
of these two words. He had been himself a sad sufferer from both the 
schismatical and rebellious spirit of the age. 
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of equal brevity in the Prayer Book is for the well- 
instructed English churchman more crowded with 
historical associations. 

In the Litany of 1544 we find the Prayer of St. 
Chrysostom. This shows us that already Cranmer 
had been making some study of the Greek Liturgies. 
In the Invocation of the Holy Spirit upon the bread 
and wine in the Communion Service of 1549 we have 
another illustration of the same truth. But here I 
would point out what seems to be the way in which 
“A Prayer of Chrysostome” found its way into the 
Litany. The prayer is to be found in St. Basil’s 
as well as in St. Chrysostom’s Divine Liturgy (1.2., 
Service for the Eucharist), But St. Chrysostom’s 
Liturgy had been translated into Latin by Erasmus 
at the request of Fisher, Bishop of Rochester; and 
this translation was afterwards printed in the Bale 
edition of St. Chrysostom’s Works (1539); while 
again St. Chrysostom’s Liturgy (unaccompanied by 
St. Basil’s) had appeared in Greek, with a Latin 
translation at Venice, in 1528.* If Cranmer’s 
acquaintance with St. Chrysostom’s Liturgy was due 
to either of these works it would sufficiently account 
for his giving the prayer the title it bears. It is not 
at all improbable that Cranmer was unacquainted 
with the Liturgy of St. Basil. 

How it is that the Prayer of St. Chrysostom came 
to be used at the close of the Litany in the first case 
(for it was not placed at the end of Matins and Even- 
song till as late as 1662) may, I think, be easily 

* The Roman edition of 1526 contained both St. Basil and St. 
Chrysostom. See Appendix A, p. 227. 
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accounted for. Cranmer, when preparing the Litany 
(which more than most parts of the Prayer Book 
derives its material from very varied sources), would 
naturally have thought of the Litany—sometimes 
called the “Deacon’s Litany ””—which occurs in the 
early part of the Liturgy of St. Chrysostom. Closely 
connected with this “ Deacon’s Litany” is the prayer 
we are considering. 

It may be suspected that not only this concluding 
prayer, but also some of the petitions of our Litany 
are traceable to the Liturgy of St. Chrysostom. Thus 
while the pre-Reformation English Litanies in one of 
the petitions prayed for “our Bishops,” but did not 
mention Priests and Deacons, our reformed Litany 
prayed that God would illuminate “all Bishops, 
Pastors, and Ministers” (not altered in sense, but 
made more definite in the “Bishops, Priests, and 
Deacons” of 1662). Similarly, the Greek “ Deacon’s 
Litany” prayed for “our Archbishop” [z.2, of Con- 
stantinople], and also expressly for “ presbyters” and 
“deacons.” The prayer that God would “ give to ai/ 
nations unity, peace, and concord” (already referred to) 
has a close counterpart in the Greek (though not in 
the old English) Litany, where we find a petition 
“for the peace of the whole world,’ and “for the unity 
of all.” 

Again, when Cranmer sought to shorten the re- 
citation of the Litany by grouping together several 
distinct petitions in one,* and produced the curiously 
incongruous collocation of “all that travel by land 
or by water, all women labouring of child, all sick 

* See the Litany of 1535 in BuRTON’s Zhree Primers, p. 128. 
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persons and young children; and to shew thy pity 
upon all prisoners and captives,” he may have been 
emboldened to do so by the scarcely less unsatis- 
factory petition of the “Deacon’s Litany.” * 

Again, so far as I know, there is no tolerably close 
parallel in the Western litanies to the words, “ That 
it may please thee to succour, help, and comfort all 
that are in danger, necessity, and tribulation”— 
certainly no parallel so close as that which is to be 
found in the “Deacon’s Litany” in the Liturgy of 
St. Chrysostom.t 

And here it may be remarked in passing, with 
reference to the petition for all “that travel by 
land or by water,” etc. that the future liturgical 
reformer of the Anglican services has an obvious 
duty in the readjusting of this petition, though it 
may be at the cost of having to introduce a new 
suffrage by breaking this one up into two or even 
three. The matter would call for careful treatment 
by those possessed of liturgical feeling and literary 
skill. Merely as a rough suggestion the following 
will indicate what is meant :— 

“That it may please Thee to support and comfort 
all sick persons, all women with child, and all nurse- 
ling children.” ¢ 


* We give the Latin rendering of the Venice edition of 1528: “ Pro 
navigantibus, viatoribus, egrotis, laborantibus, captivis.” The resem- 
blance is certainly curious. 

+ ‘*Ut liberet nos ab omni ¢rzbu/atione, ira, periculo, et necessitate,” 
as in the Latin rendering of the Venice edition of 1528, 

t Murseling children. This is what is doubtless meant. Compare 
the ‘‘infantes” in Hermann’s Litany, and the ‘‘teneros infantes”’ of 
the Latin Ovarium of Henry VIII. (1546), which is a contemporary 
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“That it may please Thee to protect from danger 
all that travel by land or by water.” 

“That it may please Thee to show Thy pity upon 
all prisoners and captives.” 

The ancient Litanies gained much by allowing the 
mind to dwell on the several distinct thoughts pre- 
sented. Iam not so unpractical as to think lightly 
of the gain of greater expedition, effected by group- 
ing the petitions together; but for all ordinary 
occasions the saving of time might be secured more 
satisfactorily by allowing, or enjoining, the omission 
of certain of the preces and collects in the second 
part of the Litany which commences with the Lord’s 
Prayer, and which is more especially suited for 
penitential seasons or times of great calamity. By 
this suggested abbreviation of the second part of 
the Litany on ordinary occasions we should also 
attain something of that wise economy of emotional 
utterance which characterised the use of Litanies by 
our forefathers. 

In the recent revision of the Prayer Book of the 
Episcopal Church in the United States of America, 
before the words “O Christ, hear us” there has been 
inserted the rubric, “ Zhe Minister may, at his dis- 
cretion, omit all that followeth to the Prayer, We 


translation of the English Litany. ‘‘ Babe” is a good classic word. 
See Luke ii. 12, 16; 1 Peter ii, 2 (‘‘new born babe”), If we had had 
originally here ‘‘all nurseling babes,” how attached we should have 
grown to the phrase. ‘* Women with child” suggests for us a different 
notion from ‘‘labouring of child’; but the extension of thought to a 
time accompanied by anxiety, and often by suffering, would by many 
be thought a gain. Hermann reads “‘ pregnant women,” and the Latin 
Orarium (1546) of Henry VIII. reads “ feminas gravidas.” 
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humbly beseech Thee, O Father, etc.” Though one 
may perhaps be disposed to doubt whether the 
rubric has been inserted in exactly the right place, 
yet the advantage of some such permission would, 
I am sure, soon commend itself. Here the Church 


of England has something to learn from the daughter 
Church, 


CHAPTER XIV. 


THE LITANY—CRANMER’S WORKMANSHIP. 


HE Litany is based largely on the pre-Reforma- 

tion Litanies of the Church of England; but 
other sources were consulted, and there is some 
original and, apparently, independent work. On the 
whole our English Litany must be judged one of the 
noblest works in the whole range of liturgical litera- 
ture. But we must not allow natural affection for 
this beautiful form of prayer to blind our eyes to the 
blots which occasionally mar its excellence. On 
some particulars about to be commented upon there 
will be, doubtless, divergence of sentiment and 
opinion. The prescription of long usage and old 
associations makes it very hard to form an un- 
prejudiced judgment in matters of this kind; and, 
besides, there are in some cases reasonable grounds 
for difference. 

1. The old Litanies of England in the entreaties 
addressed severally to the Three Persons of the 
Blessed Trinity, and to the Three in One, used 
simply the words “have mercy upon us” (mdserere | 
nobis). I can imagine how easily one might argue 
that Cranmer’s addition of the words “miserable 
sinners” is the suitable expression of a profound 
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penitence, and always befitting the true Christian. 
Yet, for myself, I feel that the large simplicity of the 
original is preferable. We must remember that 
Cranmer undertook the work of preparing other 
litanies for festzval days, and actually accomplished 
some of them. Unfortunately these Litanies have 
disappeared ; and it must be feared that they are 
irrecoverably lost. We cannot say, then, with any 
confidence that he would have made any difference 
here on festal days. But a litany especially prepared 
for a time of profound anxiety may not be exactly, 
and in every particular, the most suited for ordinary 
use. A liturgist dealing with a whole service-book 
will, I repeat, be wise if he exercises a certain 
emotional economy. There is such a thing in prayer 
as over-emphasis, and to make everything emphatic 
is to make nothing emphatic. But I say no more on 
this. 

2. “O God, the Father of heaven” (Pater de coelis 
Deus) is in English, as is well known, a puzzle to the 
young and uninstructed. There is no authority 
either in the Sealed Books or in the MS. attached 
to the Caroline Act of Uniformity for the device of 
some modern printers, who put a comma after the 
word “Father.” Nor, even if it possessed authority, 
would it really help the sense. Nor, again, can I 
commend the practice followed by some of the clergy 
of emphasising the word “of,” which is wholly un- 
illuminative, and suggests perhaps no other thought 
to the worshipper than that the parson is a funny 


fellow. 
But first of all, what is the meaning of the original ? 
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There seem to be two alternatives: (a) The liturgical 
language of the Western Church is dominated by the 
usage of the Latin Bible. In the Latin Vulgate de 
coelo (more rarely de coelis) occurs scores of times in 
connexion with the notion of movement from (literal 
or tropical), as, for example, an angel from heaven, 
a voice from heaven, fire from heaven, light from 
heaven, bread from heaven; or, again, God is said to 
thunder from heaven, to hear from heaven, to look 
down from heaven; and just as we speak of God 
hearing from heaven, so here we pray that He would 
manifest forth His mercy from heaven. In thought, 
de coelis would, on this theory, be connected with 
miserere, and not with Pater. (6) The position of 
the word “Deus” in the expression Pater de coelis 
Deus miserere nobis would seem to suggest the con- 
nexion of de coelis with the preceding word Pater.* 

The preference must, I think, be given to the 
second of these interpretations. But how are we 
to give the same in English, so that it may be 
understood of the people? “QO God, heavenly 
Father” would tend to obscure the vivid distinction 
in the first three petitions—of “God, the Father,” 
“God, the Son,” and “God, the Holy Ghost.” 
Making bold (but not more bold than Cranmer 
and his colleagues in a hundred places), we might, 
I fancy, best meet the requirements of the case by 
a paraphrase (and the cramped Latin almost de- 
mands it) like the following, which expresses the 


* As in the phrase in the Greek of Luke xi. 13, where the Vulyate 
reads ‘‘ Pater vester de ccelo dabit spiritum bonum,” and the Verzs, 
‘* Pater vester ccelestis,” 
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sense and has its own rhythmical beat: “O God, the 
Father, who dwellest in the heavens, have mercy 
upon us” ; or, “O God, the Father, from thy heavenly 
throne, have mercy upon us.” 

3. “O God, the Holy Ghost, proceeding from the 
Father and the Son.” The words italicized are an 
addition of the English Reformers; and one is 
puzzled to conceive with what object the doctrine 
of “the Double Procession” is intruded ‘into this 
pathetic pleading of the heart. I should suppose 
that those who attach most importance to the 
Western form of the dogma would admit that 
this is not the place for it. From a liturgical 
point of view here is an ugly blot, and it should 
without doubt be removed. If it be urged that the 
rhythmical balance of the three petitions would be 
seriously disturbed, it would be easy to insert some 
more appropriate clause. Without carefully weighing 
the various considerations that affect a problem which 
is not at the present moment presented for practical 
solution, it may suffice to offer such suggestions 
as “O God, the Holy Ghost, who helpest the in- 
firmities of thy people,* have mercy upon us”; or, 
“OQ God, the Holy Ghost, who makest intercession 
for thy servants, have mercy upon us”; or, “O God, 
the Holy Ghost, the Comforter, have mercy upon 
us.” 

4. The fourth petition in the old Litany of the 
English Church was simple. It ran: Sancta Trinitas, 
unus Deus, miserere nobis. This was amplified in 
1544 into “O holy, blessed, and glorious Trinity, 


* See Rom. viii. 26. 
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one God, have mercy,” ete. And in the Prayer Book 
of 1549 the expanded dogmatic statement, “Three 
Persons and one God,” was inserted, not to the ad- 
vantage of the prayer.* 

The deprecations and supplications which follow 
are an adaptation of materials mainly from _pre- 
Reformation Litanies. And it is worth observing 
that Cranmer’s national sentiments did not prevent 
him resorting to what seemed of value in the Roman, 
Lutheran, and Greek sources, as well as in the Sarum, 
York, and Hereford uses. The work is, on the whole, 
executed with masterly skill, and in a spirit that is 
eclectic and marked by a wise liberty of choice. 
From a literary view-point the vast superiority of the 
Litany of 1544 to that in the Primer of 15357 will, 
on a comparison of the two, be instantly apparent. 

Here and there, it may be, there is a loss through 
not adhering more closely to the originals. Thus, 
the repeated objections of the Puritans to the prayer 
for deliverance “from sudden death” might have 
been obviated if the meaning of the Sarum words 
“a subitanea et zmprovisa morte” had been more 
fully conveyed into the English. Hooker (Z. P. v. 46), 
in a beautiful passage, observes: “Somewhat there is 
why a virtuous mind should rather wish to depart 
this world with a kind of treatable dissolution, than 
to be suddenly cut off in a moment; rather to be 
taken than snatched away from the face of the earth. 
... Our desires will and may lawfully prefer one 


* The epithets ‘‘blessed and glorious” may be due to a reminis- 
cence of a Sarum antiphon to the Athanasian Creed. 
+ Printed in Burton’s Three Primers, 
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kind [of death] before another.” Whatever may be 
thought of the value of this defence of the clause 
before us, the objection raised would have been 
wholly obviated if the notion of the original had 
been more adequately conveyed.* 

Again, “from fornication” lacks the fuller and 
more penetrative significance of the Latin, “a spiritu 
fornicationis.” But it has the advantage of being 
simpler and more direct.t And perhaps the meta- 
phorical sense that attaches to the word in the 
passages in Hosea, which seem to have suggested 
the Latin phrase, may have led Cranmer to prefer 
the plain speaking of our Litany. If it were thought 
well (and it has unquestionable advantages) to break 
up the petition into two, we might follow the Sarum 
litany in the first. The petitions would then run 
thus— 

“From the spirit of whoredom, and all unclean- 
ness of mind and body, 


Good Lord, deliver us. 


From all the deceits of the world, the flesh, and 


the devil, 
Good Lord, deliver us.” 


* The Primer of 1535 had given ‘‘From sudden and unprovided 
death.” It is not easy to give a suitable and brief English rendering ; 
but the notion doubtless is ‘‘ from death that takes man suddenly and 
unprepared” ; ‘‘from death that is sudden and unprepared for.” 

+ It was, I suppose, Hosea iv. 12; v. 4 (spiritus fornicationum, 
Vulg.) that suggested the Latin phrase. The A.V., like the Vulgate, 
following too literally the Hebrew plural, gives ‘‘ the spirit of whore- 
doms”: the R.V. gives ‘‘the spirit of whoredom.” One could have 
wished that Cranmer had taken the Anglo-Saxon rather than the Latin 
word, 
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Indeed, in the case of several of the petitions of 
the Litany we should gain much by reverting to the 
pre-Reformation plan of limiting the attention in 
each petition to one, or at any rate but very few, 
subjects of thought. And if it be objected that this 
would prolong the recitation or singing of the service, 
the true remedy has been indicated elsewhere.* 

As to the sources of the various suffrages of our 
English Litany, Dr. Bright’s excellent commentary 
printed in Blunt’s Annotated Book of Common Prayer 
is so full as to leave almost nothing to be desired.+ 


* Seep. 150. 

t As illustrative of the expression ‘‘ Father of heaven” (p. 154), the 
following may be given from an Inventory of Church ornaments seized 
for the King (Henry VIII.): ‘‘Ztem: paid to Barnes a Goldsmith for 
new trimming of an image of the Father of heaven, without a back and 
a foot.” (Dugdale’s Monast. Angi. i. 66.) 


CRAPLER? XV. 


THE ANCIENT “SEQUENCE” MEDIA VITA, AND ITS 
FORM IN THE SERVICE FOR THE BURIAL- OF 
THE DEAD. 


EW, if any, of the services of the Prayer Book 

have departed farther from the pre-Reformation 
rite than the “‘ Order for the burial of the dead.” This 
was inevitable with the change of opinion as regards 
the fitness or the value of prayers for the departed. 
In the first Prayer Book of Edward such prayers 
still found a place; but they were removed from the 
second with the doubtful exception of the petition 
“that we with this our brother and all other departed 
in the true faith of thy holy name may have our 
perfect consummation and bliss both in body and 
soul,” when God will have accomplished the number 
of His elect. 

Our “Order for the burial of the dead,” as we now 
possess it, is nevertheless a service of extraordinary 
beauty, as is acknowledged not only by members 
of our Church, but by very many of other religious 
communions who have come to feel its power when 
standing at the graves of acquaintances and friends. 

There is no feature in the service more profoundly 
solemn and majestic than the awe-inspiring anthem 
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commencing with the words “In the midst of life we 
are in death.” This element of the service has an 
interesting history. It is very largely a translation 
of an ancient “Sequence,” which can be traced back, 
at least, to the eleventh century, and is probably of a 
yet earlier date. By many writers this anthem has 
been attributed to Notker, a Swiss monk of the 
Benedictine monastery of St. Gall at the close of the 
ninth century. A tradition, which has recently been 
discovered to be of but late origin, describes it as 
having been suggested to Notker on the occasion 
of his watching some workmen engaged in the giddy 
and perilous task of constructing a bridge at Martin- 
stobel, a mountain gorge through which the river 
Goldach makes its way from St. Gall to the Lake 
of Constance. Notker is generally regarded as the 
inventor of the “Sequence,” a form of composition 
intended to be sung to the prolonged and elaborate 
musical cadences previously associated with the last 
syllable of the word <Adeluia, which on festal days 
ended the “Gradual” at Mass. But the evidence 
that Notker was the author of this particular 
“Sequence” is not conclusive.* 

It is not surprising that this sublime anthem laid 
its hold upon the hearts of men. In Germany more 
particularly its use was frequent in medizval times. 
It was sung on occasions of solemn mourning and at 
the dread moment before armies entered on the 
shock of battle. It was associated with days of 
trouble and disaster. And indeed (so strange are the 
perversions to which superstition may give rise) we 


* See JuLian’s Dictionary of Hymnology, p. 720. 
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have evidence that it was sometimes sung in church 
as a kind of imprecation or incantation directed 
against an individual who was regarded with hostile 
feelings, for the Council of Cologne, held in 1310, 
passed a canon forbidding Media Vita to be sung in 
any church “contra aliquas personas” without the 
bishop’s special license.* 

In the medizval Church of England Media Vita 
is to be found as an antiphon to the Mune Dimittis, 
to be sung on the third Sunday in Lent and repeated 
every day till the fifth Sunday.t It might therefore 
seem not unlikely that the English Reformers, when 
constructing their new Burial Service, should think 
of these well-known words as very appropriate. Yet, 
as a matter of fact, the use of this anthem in our 
Burial Service seems to have been suggested by 
Hermann’s Cologne Order of 1543, or its Latin 
rendering the Simplex ac Pia Deliberatio (1545). 
In these forms the Media Vita is permitted to be 
sung while they are bearing the corpse to the grave, 
and in the earlier of the two we find that the first 
two lines of Luther’s paraphrase and amplification 
(1524)— ae 

“Mitten wir im leben sein 
Mit dem Tod umfangen”— 


are transcribed. This is of importance, for the 
words in our English, “Thou most worthy Judge 


* Canon xxi. “Quod non fiant imprecationes nec cantetur Media 
Vita contra aliquas personas,” Mansi, Tom. xxv. col. 242. 

+ Brev. ad usum Sarum, Fascic I. col. dcliii.; Fascic II. col. 
229. It is also found in the York Breviary and in the Aberdeen 
Breviary. 

M 
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eternal, suffer us not at our last hour for any pains of 
death to fall from thee,” have nothing corresponding 
in the Latin of the Lenten antiphon of the English 
Breviaries; but the last three lines of Luther's 
hymn— 
“Du ewiger Gott 
Lass uns nicht entfallen 
Von des rechten Glaubens Trost ”— 


have resemblances to the words in question which 
cannot be overlooked. Still the differences between 
our form and these lines of Luther appeared to me 
so considerable as to lead me to believe that our 
Reformers must have had another model before 
them; and after much search I think I have at 
last discovered it. 

It would seem that some time before 1539 Myles 
Coverdale had published a little volume entitled 
Goostly Psalmes and Spirituall Songes, drawen out 
Of the holy Scripture, for the comforte and consolacyon 
of such as love to rejoyse in God and his worde. The 
title bears neither the author’s name, nor the year, nor 
the place of printing; but in the first edition of Foxe’s 
Acts and Monuments there is a list of books for- 
bidden in the Injunctions issued by Henry VIII. 
in 1539, and among those attributed to Coverdale 
is one styled Psalmes and Spiritual Songes drawn 
out of the holy Scripture. This seems to be not 
unreasonably identified with the Goostly Psalmes, 
etc.* Among the poems in the volume is one 
entitled Media Vita; and this is a rather close 


* See the remarks of Dr, Cotton cited at p. 533 of Remains of 
Myles Coverdale (P.S.), in which volume the little work is reprinted, 
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metrical translation of Luther’s “Mitten wir im 
leben sein.” The first verse of Coverdale may be 
transcribed, and it will, I think, be evident that the 
form in the Burial Service has certainly been largely 
influenced by the concluding six lines, though the 
earlier part of our form follows the original Latin. 


‘*In the myddest of our lyvynge 
Death compaseth us rounde about : 
Who shulde us now sucour brynge 
By whose grace we maye come out? 
Even thou, Lorde Jesu, alone: 

It doth oure hartes sore greve truly 

That we have offended the. 

O Lord God, most holy 

O Lord God most myghtie 

O holy and mercyfull Savioure, 

Thou most worthy God eternall, 

Suffre us not at our last hour 

For any death from the to fall. 
Kirieleyson,” 


Now, with this before us, it is plain that the Latin 
of the Sequence in the words “Sancte Deus, Sancte 
Fortis, Sancte et misericors Salvator” is not the 
immediate source of our triple invocation. Again, in 
the Latin we have nothing precisely corresponding to 
the last three lines of Coverdale’s verse. Whether 
“most worthy” is altogether satisfactory, as applied 
to “God” by Coverdale, or to “ Judge” in our form, 
need not be discussed. The real account, I suspect, 
of the introduction of “most worthy” is that it was 
originally chosen to fill up the metre of the line. 
The change of “for any death” into “for any pains 
of death” is a manifest improvement. 

The account, then, which I would offer (as a 
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reasonable conjecture) of the process by which our 
present form was reached is this. On Cranmer’s 
turning for suggestions to Archbishop Hermann’s 
liturgical publications he found in the German form 
(1543) the direction “While they bring the corpse 
to the grave there may be sung 


Mitten wir tm leben sein 
Mit dem Tode umbfangen ; 


or Aus tieffer noth, or other like hymn.” The two 
specified hymns are both metrical hymns from 
Luther's pen. We may next suppose Cranmer 
casting about for a rendering of Luther’s MWztten wir, 
etc., into English verse. Coverdale’s lu the myddest 
of our lyvynge, published some ten years previously, 
_ was suggested to him. But after consideration 
Cranmer rejected this, abandoned the attempt at 
a metrical hymn, and turned to the original Latin 
of the Sequence.. But, though Coverdale’s hymn 
could not be accepted as it stood, the noble language 
of the concluding lines of the first verse was just 
such as would strike a master of rhythmical style 
like Cranmer ; and Luther’s ¢hought as expressed in 
“Suffer us not at our last hour,” etc., was too precious 
to let go though it had no place in the Latin. 

This seems to me the most probable account of 
the process of construction of our “In the midst 
of life”; and it is offered for acceptance till some 
more satisfactory account based on fuller information 
is forthcoming.* 


* See Appendix C for the method in which the versicles following _ 
the Antiphon have been wrought-into our Burial Anthem, 


CHAPTER XVI. 


SOME MINOR PROBLEMS IN THE TRANSLATION OF 
THE LATIN FORMS. 


F the thousands who thankfully use the English 

Prayer Book there are but few who reflect on 
the difficulties attending scores of questions that 
presented themselves for solution to the divines who 
undertook the task of substituting a vernacular for 
a Latin service-book. Several of the most familiar 
formulas in constant use, which now run glibly over 
the tongue, were reached only after many tentative 
efforts; and some of them when closely examined 
suggest that perhaps a further rehandling might have 
endowed the English Church with something even 
more satisfactory than what she possesses. Taken 
as a whole, we can gladly acknowledge that the 
Reformers have given us the sense of the originals 
in dignified and harmonious English. And it only 
enhances our gratitude to consider the difficulties 
they had to encounter. 

A, sacred diction had to a large extent to be 
created. The Primers and other popular forms of 
devotion had, to be sure, done something. But in 
the main it is to Coverdale’s Bible and the Prayer 
Books of Cranmer and his colleagues that we are 
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indebted for the language, so apt, so stately, so 
tender and winning, in which religious thought and 
feeling has been wont to find utterance for the last 
three hundred and fifty years. 

The free renderings of the ancient collects, loyal 
in spirit, and yet unembarrassed by any over-close 
adherence to literalness, seem to me the greatest 
literary triumph of the English Prayer Book.* These 
have been already considered. We turn to examine 
some of the cases where old and well-established 
formulas of the Latin service-books had to be trans- 
ferred into the vernacular. In these, in the Canticles, 
and more especially in the Creeds, there is clearly 
apparent a desire to be closely accurate in the render- 
ings. In the prayers Cranmer and his colleagues, to 
our great advantage, allowed themselves a wider 
latitude. 

1. The conclusion of “Gloria Patri.” We are very 
familiar with the words, “ As it was in the beginning, 
is now, and ever shall be: world without end. Amen.” 
And it requires some little effort to imagine how 
difficult they were of attainment, and how slowly 
they were achieved. The Latin “Sicut erat in 
principio, et nunc, et semper, et in saecula saeculorum. 
Amen,” was evidently a hard problem to deal with. 
Not to go further back, we have the Primer (about 
A.D. 1400) printed by Maskell+ giving us, “ As it was 
in the bigynning, and now, and evermore, and into 


* When loyalty to the sense is spoken of exception must, of course, 
be made in cases of deliberate rejection of pleading the merits of the 
saints, ete, 

+ Mon, Rits, vol, iii. 
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the world of worlds. So be it.” More than a 
hundred years later, in the Primer of 1535,* we read: 
“As it was in the beginning, as it is now, and ever 
shall be. So be it.” Here we have (a) the verb 
repeated and the tense altered, so as to suit the 
adverbs of time; and (4) the difficult “in saecula 
saeculorum” silently skipped. In the Primer of 1539 
the same form is reproduced. The Litany of 1544 
was Cranmer’s work; but he had not yet reduced 
the formula to its final shape, for it runs, “ As it hath 
been from the beginning, is, and shall be ever, world 
without end. Amen.” Here we have palpable errors 
in “hath been” and “/rvom the beginning”; but an 
attempt is made to render “in saecula saeculorum ” 
by the phrase “world without end.”+ “World” was 
still sometimes used in the sense of its Anglo-Saxon 
original (weoruld) -as equivalent to an “age” or 
“period of time” (literally and originally, according 
to Mr. Skeat, “the age of a man,” “a lifetime”). It 
still carries this sense in such phrases as “this world 
and the world to come.” The King’s Primer of 1545 
(probably also Cranmer’s work) makes a distinct 
improvement: “As it was in the beginning, and is 
now, and ever shall be, world without end, Amen.” 
In the Prayer Book of 1549 the first “and” was 
dropped, in my judgment to the disadvantage of the 
form, which by its repetition of the word had brought 


* Burton’s Zhree Primers set forth in the Reign of Henry VILL. 

+ In the Prayer Book version of the Psalms we have four examples : 
Psalm xli. 13, ‘‘world without end. Amen”; Psalm xlv. 18, Psalm 
xc. 2, Psalm cvi. 46, ‘“‘world without end, and let all the people 
say, Amen.” 
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out with more clearness the threefold division—“ the 
beginning,” the present, the future. Though we may 
not be wholly satisfied with our English rendering, 
it would not be at all easy to say how it could be 
improved. 

2. Sursum Corda, etc. St. Cyprian takes us back 
to remote times. As Bishop of Carthage he suffered 
death in A.D. 258 for the offence, in the words of the 
judicial sentence, of “having long been a ringleader 
in impiety against the gods of Rome.” In a little 
treatise of his Ox the Lord’s Prayer he makes refer- 
ence to the customary use in the service of the 
Church of the exact formula which the Reformers 
had to deal with, and which continues to this day to 
be a portion of the Latin Mass. When urging the 
duty of throwing oneself with all earnestness into 
prayer, and banishing wholly all carnal and worldly 
thoughts, Cyprian says: “The priest in the preface 
preceding the prayer prepares the minds of the 
brethren with the words Sursum corda; and when 
the people reply Habemus ad Dominum they are 
reminded that they ought to give their thoughts 
to nothing else than the Lord.’* This is not only 
a very early but a very lucid testimony; we are 
supplied with the priest’s words of exhortation and 
the people’s response. Yet, early as it is, there can 
be little doubt that the Latin was only a translation 
of a yet earlier Greek form. 

There is a primitive simplicity, if we should not 
rather say an abrupt and elliptical rudeness in the 
manner, which testifies to its early date. Indeed, 


* De Oratione Dominica, c. 31. 
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the highly-condensed character of the style is 
attended by certain uncertainties as to the exact 
sense. Thus our Reformers have rendered Sursum 
corda by “Lift up your hearts”; but it might just 
as well be rendered “Let us lift up our hearts.” 
And this latter is, as a matter of fact, the form 
pointed to by the ancient Liturgy of Alexandria (St. 
Mark’s).* And the first person plural in the next 
versicle, “Let ws give thanks,” etc., may be regarded 
as leaning in the same direction. But it would seem 
that the Western way of understanding the highly- 
abbreviated formula, Sursuim corda, was that followed 
by the Reformers. A work ascribed to Alcuin para- 
phrases the expression in the words “ Direct your 
hearts from earthly cares upwards to the Lord.”+ 
Again, the English Reformers had before them 
Archbishop Hermann’s Order for “the Supper” in 
German (1543); and there the rendering was, “ Lift 
up your hearts.”t I do not object to the rendering 
of the Prayer Book; I only point out that it pre- 
sented a problem which had to be solved one way 
or another. 

The response Habemus ad Dominum is uncouth 
Latin, and its meaning is not quite clear. It was 
probably the difficulty it presented that caused the 
substitution in the Mozarabic Missal of the words 


* "Avw hav Tas Kapdlas (BRIGHTMAN’S Zastern Liturgies, p. 125.) 
Similarly, but more fully, in the first person we have it in the 
Liturgies of St. Basil and St. Chrysostom, "Avw ox@pev Tas kapdlas, 

+ In Hitrorpius’ De Divinis Ecclesiae Catholicae Offictis, etc. 
edit. 1568. 

t+ Zrheben euwer hertzen. See RICHTER’S Evangelische Kirchen- 


‘ ordnungen, ii. 43. 
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Levamus ad Dominum. It is not impossible that our 
Reformers were acquainted with this Spanish rite, for 
Cardinal Ximenes had printed the Mozarabic Missal 
in 1500.* 

But Hermann’s Cologne book, 1543, also gives 
“We lift them up to the Lord” (Wer erheben die zum 
Flerren). 

We now come to what I take to be a real 
blot on the Reformers’ work of translation of this 
part of the service. It occurs in their rendering 
of Vere dignum et justum by “It is very meet,” etc. 
As the English runs, it would seem as though the 
Priest were dissatisfied with the utterance of the 
people, “It is meet and right so to do,” and would 
improve upon it by saying, “It is very meet,” etc. 
In reality what the Priest does is not to further 
enlarge the statement made by the people, but 
merely to reassert it with emphasis. ‘The real sense 
is “Truly it ~is meet,” etc, “It is indeed qeey 


* There may be some uncertainty whether some peculiarities in the 
language of our Prayer of Consecration are due to a Lutheran source 
or to the Mozarabic Missal; but it is worth comparing the Sarum 
Missal, as it approaches the words of Institution, with the corre- 
sponding part of the Mozarabic. (a) “ Who the day before he suffered 
took bread into his holy and venerable hands, and having lifted up his 
eyes towards heaven to thee God Almighty, his Father,” etc. (Sarum). 
(2) ‘Our Lord Jesus Christ in the night in which he was betrayed took 
bread, and giving thanks, blessed, and brake, and gave to his disciples, 
saying,” etc. (Mozarabic). The resemblances of this latter form to 
our Prayer Book are considerable. But Messrs. Gasquet and Bishop 
have pointed out still closer resemblances between our form and 
the form prepared for the use of Brandenburg and Nuremberg, 1533. _ 
See their very valuable work, Edward VI. and the Book of Common 
Prayer, Pp. 444 59. 
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etc.”* Closer to the true sense, and at the same 
time more dignified, would be some such render- 
ing as, “Verily it is meet, right,” etc.; or, “It is 
truly meet, right,” etc. By a singular perversity 
many of the clergy in reciting these words make 
a point of emphasising “very.” While this small 
but yet ugly mistake remains in our Liturgy, the 
priest may help towards suggesting the true sense 
by emphasising “is.” He is merely, let him re- 
member, giving an emphatic reassertion of the 
people’s words, and is not improving upon them. 

The remainder of this liturgical form is not a very 
close translation. The English does not attempt to 
represent every word ;} and the introduction of the 
words “and our bounden duty” suggests the suspicion 
that possibly our Reformers had seen some MS. of 
the Liturgy of St. James, where the words “ becoming 
and dutiful” occur.t 

The punctuation of the English missals (where 
it existed) would not carry any great weight with the 
Reformers ; yet they were perhaps mistaken in. not 
rendering the terms of address to the Divine Being 
in the form “Holy Lord, Almighty Father, Ever- 
lasting God.’§ 


* Compare the Greek of the Liturgy of St. Mark, ’ANy0ds yap dEsdy 
éorw kal Olkatov K.T.X. (BRIGHTMAN, p. 125.) 

+ Vere dignum et justum est, equum et salutare nos Tibi semper 
et ubigue gratias agere, Domine sancte, Pater omnipotens, aterne 
Deus. 

+ mpérov re kal ddehouevoy (BRIGHTMAN, Pp. 50). 

§ Without punctuation, ‘‘ Domine sancte Pater omnipotens eterne 
Deus.” Archbishop Hermann’s Cologne form of 1543, reads simply, 
O hetliger Vater ewiger Gott. But his Latin of 1545 gives the usual 
form. 
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The Common Preface runs tolerably close to the 
corresponding passage in the old missals. If we 
may venture on conjecture, the omission of “with 
thrones and dominions” (see Col. i. 16), which 
followed the words “with Angels and Archangels,” 
was perhaps due to a feeling that the terms would 
be unintelligible to the people ; but, nevertheless, it is 
to be regretted.* While “all the company of 
heaven” might very well give place to “with all the — 
multitude of the heavenly host.”+ On the other 
hand, we must heartily admire the ingenious and 
artistic way in which the words “we sing the hymn 
of thy glory” is converted into the noble language of 
our service: “We laud and magnify thy glorious 
name,” words equally appropriate to the service 
whether it be sung or said. 

3. The versicle and response, “O God, make speed 
to save us,” etc. 

Let us try to put aside old associations with 
familiar words, and let us ask ourselves how this 
versicle and response of the old Breviaries ought to 
be dealt with. The Latin runs: “ Deus in adjutorium 
meum intende”; “ Domine ad adjuvandum me festina,” 
We put aside the use of the plural “us” (which was 
not introduced till 1552) for the original singular. 
It was plainly part of a well-considered plan, con- 
sistently carried out, and will, I should suppose, be 
generally acknowledged to be a gain. There are 


* Hermann’s form may have suggested the omission. It runs: 
“‘Tibique cum omnibus sanctis tuis Angelis et dilectis filiis sine 
fine canamus.”— Simplex ac pia Delib., fol. xcvi. 

t+ ‘*Cumque omni militia czelestis exercitus.” 
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obvious objections (despite any theory as to the 
priest and people being both spokesmen of the one 
body, the Church) to an arrangement which makes 
the Priest say, “O Lord, open thou my lips,” and the 
people respond, “And my mouth shall show forth 
thy praise.” But what strikes one on looking at the 
Latin is that adjutorium and adjuvandum, suggestive 
of the same thought, should find some corresponding 
equivalents in English. One notices in Prayer Book 
translations an inclination (also observable ‘in the 
earlier translations of the Bible) to vary the language 
when the effort should rather have been to preserve 
the sameness or close cognate relations of the 
language of the original. Nor in the case before us 
is it merely a matter of translation. We have here 
an example of the impulse (often illustrated in 
liturgical forms) of reiterating the same thought with 
either no variation or but slight variation. In fact, 
we have here the first verse of Psalm Ixx. divided 
into versicle and response, and exhibiting the 
parallelism of thought which is a characteristic of 
Hebrew poetry. 

Now, what our Reformers appear to have done 
was to look to the original Hebrew as well as to the 
Latin before them ; and the result appears to be due 
to reminiscences of both. The Latin variation 
intende and festina are as faulty as the English 
(for the one verb in the Hebrew applies to both 
clauses); faulty too is the suggested relations of 
adjutorium and adjuvandum,. The English variation 
make speed and make haste sets the worshipper 
speculating (that is, if he thinks at all) as to what 
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is the difference between “making speed” and 
“making haste.” If it is desired to retain the form 
at all it should run someway thus :— 

“ Priest. O God, haste thee to deliver us. 

Answer. Haste thee, O Lord, to help us.” 

I say, if it is desired to retain this versicle and 
response ; for, putting aside antiquarian grounds for 
wishing them retained (and I admit these are not 
to be lightly regarded), the rejection of the versicle 
and response from the American Prayer Book results 
in the following very noble sequence :— 


*“O Lord, open thou our lips. 
Answer. And our mouth shall show forth thy praise. 


flere, all standing up, the Minister shall say, 


Glory be to the Father, etc. 
Answer. As it was,” etc. 


On its intrinsic merits this arrangement has much 
to commend it. We ask of the Lord that He would 
open our lips, declaring that then our praises would 
follow ; and, rising to our feet immediately, without 
any further intervening thought, we burst into the 
praise of the Triune God.* 


* For a further consideration of the opening versicles see Ap- 
pendix B, 230, 


CHAPTER “XVII. 


THE ENGLISH OF THE PRAYER BOOK—ITS LITERARY 
STYLE—THE PSALTER—COVERDALE. 


OME few parts of the present Prayer Book date 

from the reign of James I., and a few from the 
final revision under Charles II.; but the main body 
of its contents represents the English of about the 
middle of the sixteenth century, and in some places, 
as we shall afterwards see, of a considerably earlier 
period. 

In the Prayer Book Psalter we possess a noble 
monument of a diction characterised by an archaic 
stateliness, yet possessed withal of a singular freedom 
of movement. It abounds in happy turns of ex- 
pression, and furnishes not a few examples of the 
tenderest grace and most delicate beauty. In point 
of time the Psalter, taken, as it was, from the Great 
Bible (of which editions appeared in 1539, 1540, 
and 1541), represents the earliest English of the 
Prayer Book. As regards minute accuracy, it is, as 
a translation, inferior to the Authorised Version ; but 
on the whole the sense and spirit of the original 
is substantially and successfully conveyed, This 
splendid gift to England we owe to the native genius 
and painstaking labour of the sturdy Protestant, 
Myles Coverdale, afterwards Bishop of Exeter. 
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In 1535 appeared Coverdale’s great work, Biblia: 
The Bible, that ts the Scripture of the Olde and New 
Testament, faithfully and truly translated out of 
Douche [t.e. German] and Latyn in to Englishe. In 
this Bible we have the original basis of our Prayer 
Book Psalter. But Coverdale was not quite satisfied 
with the outcome of his labours, and the result was 
numerous further corrections, which were embodied 
in the Psalter of what, from its size, was called the 
Great Bible (1539). Our present Prayer Book Psalter 
is thus (with certain exceptions to be afterwards 
noticed) Coverdale’s original work as subsequently 
revised by himself.* 

Though Coverdale was not unacquainted with 
Hebrew, he probably felt his deficiencies to be so 
considerable that he thought it wise to rely mainly 
on the previous labours of others. Mr. Westcott 
(now Bishop of Durham), writing in 1868,+ says of 
Coverdale’s Bible: “Coverdale certainly had some 
knowledge of Hebrew, by which he was guided at 
times in selecting his rendering ; but in the main his 
version is based on the Swiss-German version of 
Zwingli and Leo Juda (Zurich, 1524-9) and on the 
Latin of Pagninus. He also made use of Luther 
and the Vulgate.” Mr. Westcott also makes plain 
that in his subsequent revision of his own work, 
Coverdale was much influenced by the Latin trans- 
lation (1534-5) of another distinguished German 
scholar, Sebastian Miinster. But while in endeavour- 


* Coverdale’s Bible (1535) was the first complete printed Bible in 
the English tongue. 


t A general view of the history of the English Bible, p. 213. 
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ing to reach the sense of the original, he made use 
of the labours of foreign scholars, the force, vivacity, 
and charm of the English rendering is entirely his 
own. Indeed, not only the version in the Prayer 
Book, but also that in the Authorised Version of the 
Bible, owes much to Coverdale, as is evident on a 
comparison of the latter with his work. 

Mr. Westcott thus contrasts the Prayer Book 
Version with that in the English Bible: “Coverdale, 
like Luther and the Zurich translators [ze. Zwingli 
and Leo Juda], on whose model his style was formed, 
allowed himself considerable freedom in dealing with 
the shape of the original sentences. At one time a 
word is repeated to bring out the balance of the two 
clauses: at another time the number is changed: at 
another time a fuller phrase is supplied for the simple 
copula, now a word is resolved; and again a particle, 
or an adverb, or a pronoun, or even an epithet is 
introduced for the sake of definiteness: there zs in 
every part an endeavour to transfuse the spirit as well 
as the letter into the English rendering. The execu- 
tion of the version undoubtedly falls far below the 
conception of it: the Authorised Version is in almost 
every case more correct: but still in idea and tone 
Coverdale’s is as a whole superior, and furnishes a 
noble type of any future revision.”* 

Another scholar of our time, the late Dr. Scrivener, 
- whom no one can justly accuse of any lack in appre- 
ciation of minute accuracy, in his account of the 
Authorised Version complains of “the prosaic tone 
of its version of the Psalms, which,’ he remarks, 

* p. 264; 
N 
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“ however exact and elaborate, is so spiritless as to be 
willingly used by but few that are familiar with the 
version in the Book of Common Prayer, a recension 
which, though derived immediately from the Great 
Bible, is, in substance, the work of that consummate 
master of rhythmical prose Bishop Miles Coverdale.”* 
If we understand by “ prosaic tone” a lack of rhyth- 
mical balance and grace of diction, Dr. Scrivener’s 
censure is not unjust; but it may be questioned 
whether in a rendering which sets before it precision 
and accuracy as the paramount consideration, there 
must not of necessity be a sacrifice in other directions. 
Nor can the work of a committee, whether dealing 
with prayers or the poetry of devotion, ever attain 
the formative unity of impulse that comes of a single 
mind and is essential to true poetry, whether in prose 
or verse. 

Mr. Earle has observed with good reason that “the 
beauty of Coverdale’s translation must have counted 
for much with Cranmer and his associates in the 
institution of the monthly recital of the whole Psalter, 
and in reconciling congregations to the practice.” + 
The same writer also remarks: “In this Psalter we ' 
take the English language at its happiest moment. 
The Psalter of 1539 is the mellowed product of the 
whole medieval period, and there is just enough of 
the influence of the New Learning perceptible in it 
to make us aware by what a hairbreadth’s escape 
it stands apart from the ordinary modish type of 


* The Authorised Edition of the English Bible, r6r1, p. 139. P 
+ The Psalter of the Great Bible of 1539, edited by Rev. J. Earle, . 
Professor of Anglo-Saxon at Oxford, 
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sixteenth century English.” And again, the Psalter 
“is a choice example from the school of Tyndale 
and Coverdale and their companions. And as 
Tyndale took not new English, but an old and ripe 
and settled diction, such as was used by plain staid 
men in discoursing of serious matters, therefore his 
language belongs to the generation of those that 
taught him, and it carries us back some way into the 
fifteenth century. But while we recognise the strain 
from which it descends, we at the same time discover 
in it something of a new departure.”* And certainly, 
without any deliberate or even conscious seeking on 
the part of Coverdale after an archaic style, such 
as is frequently apparent in modern devotional com- 
positions, we may take it that there would have been 
an instinctive avoiding of language that was either 
trivial or new-fangled.t 

Attention may here be called to an injustice 
done to Coverdale’s Psalter by the neglect of the 
printers of the Prayer Book to indicate, as he had 
done, words and phrases which he embodied in his 

* p. xlvii. 

+ The latest testimony to the merits of Coverdale’s Psalter is from 
the pen of Professor Driver, the object of whose work, Zhe Parallel 
Psalter, is to correct the inaccuracies —‘‘ inaccuracies which were 
unavoidable at the time”—of Coverdale. Dr. Driver writes as 
follows: ‘Though made upwards of 360 years ago, it is still—save 
for occasional archaisms, to be noted presently—perfectly intelligible ; 
its style is bold and vigorous, and at the same time singularly flowing 
and melodious; its phraseology, while thoroughly idiomatic, and of 
genuinely native growth, is dignified and chaste. Coverdale, it is 
evident, must have been a natural master of English style, and must 
have possessed a natural aptitude for finding felicitous turns of ex- 


pression, and for casting them into harmonious and finely-rolling 
periods.” —Parallel Psalter, Introduction, p. xxiv. 
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text, although he regarded them as either not 
forming part of the original, or as, at least, of 
doubtful authority. We are familiar with the use 
of italics in the Authorised Version for a like 
purpose. In the Psalter as used for purposes of 
devotion, it is perhaps as well that questions of 
textual criticism should not be presented; and I 
do not complain of a usage that has come down 
to us from the Sealed Books of 1662.* But Cover- 
dale is not to be blamed. As examples of what is 
referred to we may cite Psalm i. 5, where Coverdale 
had placed (in 1539) the words “from the face of 
the earth” within the marks of parenthesis, and 
Psalm xiii. 6, where the words “yea, I will praise 
the name of the Lord most Highest” are treated 
ina similar way. Again, in Psalm xiv. three whole 
verses (5, 6, 7) are thus bracketed. The MS. Psalter 
attached to the Act of Uniformity (1662) adheres 
to these distinctions, but the Sealed Books dis- 
regard them. In the cases referred to, and others 
like them, the words are renderings of the familiar 
Latin text, which, though they might be deficient 
in authority, Coverdale was, naturally enough, re- 
luctant to omit. 


Myles Coverdale has the honour of having given 
to Englishmen the first complete printed Bible (1535) 
in their mother tongue, and to the Church of England 


* Those concerned in the issue and correction of these Books were, 
as guardians of the legal text, certainly blameworthy in not adhering 
to the text of the MS. Prayer Book attached to the Caroline Act © 
of Uniformity. 
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for her daily use the priceless treasure of her Psalter, 
‘His memory should be dear to every Churchman. 
Of his early history we know little. He is believed 
to have been (like Wyclif) a native of the north 
of Yorkshire; and 1488 is generally assigned as the 
year of his birth. At an early period we find him 
as a member of the house of Austin Friars at 
Cambridge, of which Robert Barnes (who afterwards 
suffered martyrdom) was Prior. Under Barnes the 
“New Learning” was cultivated; and Coverdale is 
believed to have been one of the little band of 
Cambridge scholars who studied together in private 
at “the White Horse,” a house which came by-and- 
by to be spoken of with mingled scorn and fear as 
“Germany.” What appears to be the earliest of the 
extant letters of Coverdale, dated 1527, and signed 
“Frere Myles Coverdale,” is addressed to Thomas 
Crumwell, and has a genuine ring about it: 
“Now I begin to taste of holy scriptures: now 
honour be to God... . Nothing in the world I 
desire but books, as concerning my learning: they 
once had, I do not doubt but Almighty God shall 
perform that in me which he of his most plentiful 
favour and grace hath begun.” This looks like 
a making preparation for his work of translation. 
Not long after, Coverdale makes his way to Germany, 
and it was from a foreign press that his Bible of 
1535 was issued. * 

We next find Coverdale in Paris engaged under 
Crumwell’s patronage in preparing and seeing through 


* From what particular press is one of the vexed questions of 
bibliography. 
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the press the Bible of which the first edition appeared 
in 1539, amd which from its large folio-size is known 
as the Great Bible. This work brought the Psalter 
very nearly into the condition in which we have it 
in the Prayer Book. Many small improvements 
were made in the edition of 1540 (which appeared 
with a Preface from the pen of Archbishop Cranmer). 
Whether these latter changes were the work of 
Coverdale himself (as is not improbable) or of 
Cranmer, “that master of lyrical and liturgical prose,” 
as Professor Earle supposes, it seems impossible to 
say. It is apparently from this edition that the 
Prayer Book Psalter was transcribed.* 

Crumwell was executed in July, 1540; and, whether 
connected or not with this event, it is certain that 
in this year Coverdale disappears from England, and 
it was not till 1548 that we find him contemplating 
a return home, after what he speaks of as “an exile 
of eight years.” He spent some time of his exile 
at Tiibingen, and was afterwards appointed to a 
pastoral charge at Bergzabern, in Alsace. 

Coverdale was a quiet and diligent student, pos- 
sessed of but few of the qualities that would commend 
him to rapid advancement in times of political violence 
and ecclesiastical intrigue. But in August, 1551, he 
was appointed to the bishopric of Exeter. While in 
residence he was diligent as a preacher, and, despite 
the considerable diminution of the available revenues 
of the see at this time, it is recorded that he was 
“a great keeper of hospitality . . . liberal to the 
poor, and courteous to all men.” Indeed, his distress 


* See p. 190, 
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at the sufferings of the poor showed itself even when 
the occasion did not directly suggest it. * As early 
as 1535 we find him, in the “ Prologue to the reader” 
prefixed to his Bible, bursting forth into the following 
earnest exhortation :—“I beseech thee, thou that hast 
the riches of this world, and lovest God with thy 
heart, to lift up thine eyes, and see how great a mul- 
titude of poor people run through every town: have 
pity on thine own flesh, help them with a good heart, 
and do with thy counsel all that ever thou canst, 
that this unshamefast begging may be put down, 
that these idle folks may be set to labour, and that 
such as are not able to get their living may be pro- 
vided for. At the least, thou that art of counsel with 
such as are of authority, give them some occasion to 
cast their heads together * and to make provision for 
the poor. Put them in remembrance of those noble 
cities in other countries, that by the authority of 
their princes have so richly and well provided for 
their poor people, to the great shame and dishonesty 
[discredit] of us, if we, likewise receiving the word 
of God, show not such like fruits thereof.” + Cover- 
dale had been always a poor man, and continued to 
the day of his death a poor man; he knew the pinch 
of poverty, and never lost an opportunity of urging 
the claims of the poor on Christian love and wisdom, 

On the accession of Mary, Coverdale was, of 
course, deprived of his office, and indeed ran a 


* This same phrase is used by Coverdale in Ps. lxxxiii, 5, where the 
A.V, reads ‘‘ consulted together,” 

+ Another intreaty on behalf of the poor will be found in his 
Prologue to the New Testament, 1538. 
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considerable risk of sharing the fate of Cranmer, 
Ridley, and Latimer. While he was kept in deten- 
tion, a special letter was addressed, on his behalf, 
to Mary by the King of Denmark (to whom his 
brother-in-law was chaplain), and Coverdale was 
allowed to leave England for Denmark. After 
various wanderings he at length reached Geneva, 
where we may suppose that he, like so many others 
of the exiles, learned to doubt the propriety of re- 
taining in a reformed Church the use of vestments 
so long associated with the corruptions of Rome. 
‘At any rate, on his return to England, after the 
accession of Elizabeth, his anti-vestural scruples seem 
to have prevented his restoration to his bishopric. 
The same cause may have frustrated Grindal’s efforts 
to have him appointed to Llandaff.* But a post 
was found for him in the living of St. Magnus, near 
London Bridge (1564). His poverty at the time was 
so great that now, at the age of seventy-six, he was 
forced to entreat Cecil to obtain a remission from the 
Queen of the first-fruits. The words of his letter 
are so sad and touching that some of them may be 
transcribed. He asks Cecil to represent to the 
Queen, “not only how destitute I have been since 
my bishopric was taken from me, and that I never 
had pension, annuity, or stipend of it these ten years 
and upwards: but also how unable I am either to 
pay the first-fruits, or long to enjoy the said living 
(I going upon my grave, not able to live over a year) 


* Fuller (Church History of Britain, Book ix. c. 34) thinks it 
more probable that it was due to his age and infirmities that he was 
not restored to Exeter, 
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her Majesty, at the contemplation hereof may most 
graciously grant me the first-fruits of the said 
benefice, which her Highness must needs have again 
anew when I am gone... . If now, that poor old 
Myles may be provided for, it please your Honour 
to obtain this for me, I shall think this exough to 
be unto me as good as a feast.” There is surely 
something pathetic in this pitiful pleading of one, 
now broken by age, who had in former years done 
such invaluable service to England and the English 
Church. At the very time when “poor old Myles” 
penned this sad letter, every congregation in the land 
was offering its praises to God in words that had 
taken shape under the plastic moulding of his hands. 
His living, under the pressure of those who were 
then enforcing liturgical conformity, was resigned in 
1560. 

In London “Father Coverdale,’ as the old man 
was affectionately called, had a great following of 
the citizens, who thronged the churches where he 
preached. He was not altogether without compensa- 
tion for the losses which he had suffered. He died 
May 2oth, 1567. 


The merits of the Prayer Book Psalter have for 
very many the witness that grows of long experience 
in its use. Yet it would be absurdly untrue to say 
that it is incapable of improvement. Many of the 
difficulties of the Psalter, no doubt, can never be 
removed, however accurate may be the translation. 
There are some difficulties which are inherent in all 
lyric poetry written under circumstances and con- 
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ditions of which we are ignorant, or with which we 
cannot be more than very imperfectly acquainted. 
Yet there are others which a wise, conservative, 
cautious, and reverent revision might do much to 
lessen or remove. 

I am indeed far from thinking that there may not 
be a very genuine expression of religious emotion in 
the use of language that conveys little or no in- 
telligible meaning. I would temper men’s laughter 
at the old lady in the story who spoke with feeling of 
“that blessed, blessed word, Mesopotamia.” It need 
not be doubted that very sincere devotion often uttered 
itself in the Veuma or /ubzlatzo of the early medieval 
Church, when the a of the last syllable of A//eluza was 
made the subject of a prolonged and elaborate passage 
of music. Yet one cannot but sympathise with those 
who devised the Prosa or Sequentia of intelligible 
words to take its place. In like manner I am sure 
that many devout hearts are quite undisturbed by 
the unintelligible character of some of the verses of 
the Psalter. But one cannot but wish that the 
obscurities were as far as possible cleared, so that 
those who think about what they sing may be able 
to follow the apostolic exhortation, and that while 
they sing with the spirit they may sing with the 
understanding also. 

Dr. Driver’s Parallel Psalter is a work which every 
student of the Prayer Book must receive with sincere 
gratitude, and which, I must needs believe, cannot 
fail to give a very sensible impetus to the desire for 
an authoritative revision of our Prayer Book text. It 
possesses a moderation of tone and a fulness of 
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recognition of the merits of our existing Prayer Book 
Psalter and of the hold that it possesses upon the 
affections of English churchmen, which are not less 
essential than scholarship to the bringing about of 
the desired end. Nothing that could be said by the 
present writer is entitled to carry the weight of the 
following passage from Dr. Driver’s “ Introduction,” 
enhanced as it is in authority by the citation from 
the Bishop of Durham. 

“T should feel rewarded,” writes Dr. Driver, “if my 
volume were in any degree to pave the way for what 
must surely be seen by many to be a desideratum, 
viz. a revision of the Prayer Book Version, which 
while not altering its general character, or disturbing 
its melodious rhythm, might remove misleading 
archaisms, and correct the more serious mistransla- 
tions by which it is disfigured. Coverdale, it is true, 
perfected a style of Bible-translation, which, while 
the English language remains what it is, will not, 
in its general features, be readily excelled ; but these 
general excellences of Coverdale’s work would not, we 
may rest assured, be impaired by the introduction 
into it of corrections in detail, conceived in the same 
spirit, and adapted so as to harmonize with it. On 
this subject I rejoice to be able to quote the weighty 
and pertinent remarks of Bishop Westcott :—‘ This 
is not the place to enter further in detail into the 
mistakes of the Prayer Book Psalter. It is not, 
perhaps, too much to hope that the unquestionable 
errors of rendering and form may be dealt with by 
competent authority at no distant period... . If 
such a revision were undertaken, it should be guided 
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by the spirit of Coverdale. The precise and literal 
exactness which is required in a version of Scripture 
for study is not required in a version for use in 
public service. For such a purpose the main object 
must be to secure a plain and rhythmical expression 
of the sense of the original, even at the sacrifice of 
the letter; and anyone who will compare the Prayer 
Book Psalter with the original will be able to 
convince himself that the changes which are needed 
to remove distinct mistakes could be made without 
injury to its general character.’ -These words,” adds 
Dr. Driver, “I cordially endorse. The Prayer Book 
Version of the Psalms, though sufficient for the re- 
quirements of the sixteenth century, does not meet 
the requirements of the nineteenth or twentieth 
century, and the rich and manifold spiritual thoughts 
of which the Hebrew Psalmists were the unique 
exponents deserve to be placed more adequately 
before those who habitually read the Psalms for 
devotional purposes than they are placed by the 
Version which is now generally in use. At the same 
time for such purposes minute and verbal exactitude 
is not necessary ; a ‘plain and rhythmical expression 
of the sense of the original, even at the sacrifice of 
the letter,’ is as much as it would be needful to aim 
at; and a gentle and sparing revision of Coverdale’s 
version, preserving intact its general characteristics, 
and retaining wherever possible its familiar features, 
is all that would be required.” 
There is, after the most careful study, no disguising 

the fact that the Prayer Book Psalter is in some — 
places unintelligible, and in some other places, 
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where a meaning can be attached to it, that 
meaning is not the meaning of the original. 
Obscurities, for reasons already noticed, must always 
attend the lyric poetry of a remote age; but it is 
surely a duty to make these obscurities as few as 
we can. No reasonable man can doubt that the 
translation of the Psalms in the Revised Version 
of the Bible is helpful in scores of difficult passages 
in giving greater intelligibleness and greater force 
and spirit to what we read. And I cannot doubt 
that a revision of the Prayer Book Psalter, carried 
out in the spirit indicated by Bishop Westcott and 
Dr. Driver, would make the Psalter even yet more 
valued and loved than it is at present. 


Before concluding this chapter it may be observed 
that the Latin headings of the Psalms in the Prayer 
Book have given rise to the unfounded notion, 
among those who have not examined into the 
matter, that our translation was made from the Latin 
text of the pre-Reformation Breviaries. But these 
headings seem to have been retained only for con- 
venience of reference by those accustomed to the 
daily recitation of the Latin Psalter, among whom 
the Psalms were more familiarly known by their first 
words than by their numbering. Indeed, one might 
be disabused of the error referred to by noticing 
such instances as Ps. Ixii. [Ixi.] Monne Deo? “My 
soul truly waiteth,” and Ps. xlv. [xliv.] Eructavit 
cor meum, “My heart is inditing.” 
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Additional note to Chapter XVII. on some of the differences 
between the Psalter of the Great Bible of 1539 and the 
Great Bible of 1540. 


Attention has already been called to the fact that many 
small changes were made in the Psalter of the edition of the 
Great Bible which appeared in 1540. As has been said, it 
is impossible to say whether they were due to Coverdale or to 
Cranmer. Long passages indeed of the Psalter may be read 
in the Great Bible of 1539, which correspond exactly with the 
text in our Prayer Book. But in many places we see the touch 
of arevising hand. A few examples may be cited :— 


(a) Ps. ii. 1: “Why do the heathen grudge together” (1539) 
becomes “ Why do the heathen so furiously rage together” 
(1540). “Grudge” in the sense of “murmur,” “complain,” 
was not obsolete; and we have it in that sense not only in 
the Psalter (lix. 15) but also in the Authorised Version 
(James v. 9). Yet it very inadequately expressed the sense 
of the original in this place. 


(6) Ps. xii. 2: “dissemble in their heart” (1539) becomes 
“dissemble in their double heart””(1540). The rendering of 
1539 might be defended, because “to speak with a double 
heart” is “to dissemble”; but it was felt probably to be a 
pity to lose the expression “double heart” [“an heart and an 
heart”: Hebrew]. Luther reads wad lehren aus uneinigem 
flertzen. + 


(c) Ps. xii. 5: “Now for the troubles’ sake of the needy” 
(1539); the word “comfortless” is inserted (1540) before 
“troubles.” I will not pretend to say why ; though I suspect it 
was designed to substitute “comfortless” for “needy” (the 
former giving the sense of the Hebrew better), and that by 
a clerical or printer’s error it got placed as we now have it. 

“And because of the complaint of the poor” (1539) is 
much improved (1540) by changing “complaint” into “deep 
sighing.” 

(Z) Ps. xv. 4. The whole phrase “is lowly in his own 
eyes” is inserted in 1540. This seems to be suggested by the 
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Jewish interpretation of difficult language, on the sense of 
which good scholars are even now divided. Coverdale, writing 
to Crumwell in 1538, speaks of his consulting “ the interpreta- 
tion of the Chaldee”; and the Targum gives the meaning 
as “despised is he in his own eyes and worthless.” 

These may be taken as specimens of the more important 
changes made in the Prayer Book Psalter. Others of less 
significance are frequent, such as— 


(e) An obvious correction in Ps. v. 6: “the Lord will abhor 
both the bloody, thirsty and deceitful man” into “blood- 
thirsty,” etc. 


(f) Ps. vii. 6: “because of the indignations,” changed into 
the singular, “indignation.” 


(g) Ps. vii. 13: “if man will not turn,” into “if a man,” etc. 
(A) Ps. ix. 15: “is their own foot taken” ; omit “own.” 


(4) Ps. x. 7: “cursing and deceit and fraud”; omit the 
first “and.” % 

Many scores of such: changes, a few of which have been 
noted by Mr. Earle (ZT he. Psalter of the Great Bible of 1539, 
p. xlv.), testify to the desire for making improvements, which 
was so manifest in all Coverdale’s work. The subject deserves 
more close examination than it has yet received. Much 
valuable aid will be found in the laborious collation of various 
readings of the Prayer Book Psalter by Rev. Frederick 
Gibson, D.D., Rector of St. George’s Church, Baltimore, 
U.S.A., appended to Mr. McGarvey’s Liturgiae Americanae 
(Philadelphia, 1895). See also Driver's Parallel Psalter for 
various examples of later changes that have crept into the 
print. It may be noted that the extraordinary misprint of Yea 
for Jah in Ps. lxviii. 4 appears in the Sealed Books of 1662, 
and is therefore the authorised reading of the Church of 
England. Though a correction (legally unjustifiable) has been 
generally made, Yea appears in several ‘printed Prayer Books, 
the latest being perhaps a 12mo. Prayer Book, Cambridge, 
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THE LANGUAGE AND LITERARY STYLE OF THE 
PRAYER BOOK (continued). 


T is generally agreed that it is to the genius of 

Cranmer we are mainly indebted for the form, 
style, and diction of the general body of the Prayer 
Book. His treatment of the ancient collects and 
canticles has been already dealt with. With some 
exceptions the language of the parts that are wholly 
original is scarcely less deserving of admiration. The 
addresses to the people are for the most part direct, 
stately, and dignified; and occasionally, as _ for 
example in the longer exhortation of the Commina- 
tion, they rise to a true eloquence. 

As was inevitable in the lapse of time, here and 
there a word or a phrase has become obscure, or has 
altered its sense; but the instances which call for 
change are comparatively rare. The archaic diction, 
so long as it remains intelligible and not misleading, 
is to be prized and cherished. There is a fitness in 
the language of the Church’s devotions being dis- 
tinguished from the colloquial language of everyday 
life, even as there is fitness in the places of her 
worship being built in a style distinct from the | 
architecture of public buildings designed for secular 
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use. None would desire that our parish churches 
should be constructed after the model of a music- 
hall or a lecture-room. And what has been said by the 
late Bishop Lightfoot of the language of the English 
Bible* may be applied with equal truth to the 
language of the Prayer Book: “Whatever may have 
been the feeling in generations past to alter the 
character of our version, the stately rhythm and 
archaic colouring are alike sacred in the eyes of 
all English-speaking peoples,”+ Equally applicable 
are the words of Archbishop Trench (though the 
original reference is to the English of the Bible in 
the Authorised Version): “The words used are of 
the noblest stamp, alike removed from vulgarity and 
pedantry; they are neither too familiar, nor, on the 
other side, not familiar enough; they never crawl on 
the ground, as little are they stilted and far-fetched. 
And then how happily mixed and tempered are the 
Anglo-Saxon and Latin vocables. No undue pre- 
ponderance of the latter makes the language remote 
from the understanding of simple and unlearned 
men.” ft 

A more direct testimony to the literary merits of 
the English Prayer Book will be found in the words 
of one himself a great master of English style, Dean 
Swift. Writing to the Lord Treasurer he remarks: 
“As to the greatest part of our Liturgy, compiled 

* It should be remembered that though the date of the Authorised 
Version, or rather Revision, is 1611, it is in the main given us in the 
diction of Tyndale and Coverdale. Hence the harmony in language 
between the Prayer Book and the English Bible. 


+ A Fresh Revision of the English New Testament, p. 170. 
t+ On the Authorised Version of the New Testament, etc., p. 33. 
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long before the translation of the Bible now in use, 
and little altered since, there seem to be in it as great 
strains of sublime eloquence as anywhere to be found 
in our language ; which every man. of good taste will 
observe in the Communion Service, that of Burial 
and other parts.” 

In an admirable passage on the prose style of 
Cranmer, Archbishop Laurence sums up his eulogy 
in the words: our Liturgy is “the masterly perform- 
ance of Cranmer and his associates, which has always 
been admired, but seldom successfully imitated, and 
never equalled, which is full without verbosity, fervid 
without enthusiasm, refined without the appearance 
of refinement, and solemn without the affectation of 
solemnity.” * 

But admiration for the style of the English Book 
of Common Prayer has not been confined to eccle- 
siastics of the Church of England. In his own 
manner (though it may be admitted that it is not 
the most perfect manner) the late Lord Macaulay 
was himself, as a writer of English prose, a great 
master of style—a style, it may be, somewhat florid 
and artificial, but nevertheless a style of much force 
and directness. One might readily suppose that the 
characteristics of the diction and form of the Book 
of Common Prayer would not have strongly appealed 
to a literary taste such as his, Yet his admiration 
finds expression in language of enthusiastic praise. 
“In general,” he declares, “the style of that volume 
is such as cannot be improved. The English Liturgy 


* Bampton Lectures, p. 23. 
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indeed gains by being compared even with those fine 
ancient liturgies from which it is to a great extent 
taken. The essential qualities of devotional eloquence, 
conciseness, majestic simplicity, pathetic earnestness 
of supplication, sobered by a profound reverence, are 
common between the translations and the originals. 
But in the subordinate graces of diction the originals 
must be allowed to be far inferior to the translations. 
... The English of our services is English in all the 
vigour and suppleness of early youth... . The diction 
of our Book of Common Prayer has directly or 
indirectly contributed to form the diction of almost 
every great English writer, and has extorted the 
admiration of the most accomplished infidels and the 
most accomplished nonconformists, of such men as 
David Hume and Robert Hall.” * 

Of the special literary merits particularised by 
Macaulay, “conciseness” and “simplicity” are, doubt- 
less, due in a large measure to the fact that Cranmer 
and his associates had from their youth up been 
thoroughly familiar, through the recitation of their 
daily Office and the constant use of the Missal and 
the Manual, with models characterised for the most 
part by a strict severity of style. It may be, 
indeed, that here and there the prayers of the 
Church of England seem unduly lacking in warmth 
and emotional colour, such as are found in abundance, 
if not in excess, in the devotions of the Churches 
of the East. But on the whole we have reason for 
being thankful that the fault, if it be a fault, leans 


* History of England, chap. xiv, 
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towards emotional reticence rather than towards 
emotional effusiveness. What is intended for ordi- 
nary daily use by the general body of Christian 
men and women should not indulge largely in high 
flights or impassioned utterances. But the good 
sense and sound literary taste of Cranmer himself 
may in part be credited with the generally happy 
result exhibited in the Prayer Book. Certainly some 
of his younger contemporaries were capable of a 
diffuseness and verbosity from which we have 
happily been saved. And more especially do we 
find excesses of this kind in the Prayers put out 
by authority during the reign of Elizabeth, as 
well in its earlier as in its later years. Some of 
these prayers have all the faults of long harangues 
turned into the outward semblance of prayer by 
being in form addressed to the Almighty. Others 
might serve usefully for meditations in private, 
but are ill adapted to the solemn dignity of public 
worship, 

It is not improbable that the exiles flying from 
the persecution of Mary were affected, not only by 
the doctrinal teaching, but also by the extravagances 
of the revolt against the old liturgical forms, which 
marked some of the Continental Reformers. As 
the years of Elizabeth’s reign went by we find, in 
the occasional forms put out by authority for public 
use, many illustrations of prayers constructed rather 
after the manner of lengthy polemical orations than 
on the model of the ancient devotions of the 
Church, Thus the “Prayer for the estate of 
Christ's Church: to be used on Sundays,” put out 
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in 1580, extends to the length of nearly four 
closely-printed pages of the Parker Society’s col- 
lection.* And its style and manner may be judged 
from a few specimens. 


“Bow the hearts of all Kings and Princes of the earth 
to the obedience of thy dearly beloved Son Christ Jesus. 
If otherwise they show by plain effects that they belong 
not to thy fold, good Lord, let them feel thy hand, and 
find against whom they set themselves. Let the blood of 
thy Saints, which they shed without mercy, make them 
drunken to perdition. In the mean time assist those that 
thou callest to this trial that they may feel thy help and 
comfort amidst all their sufferings, whilst they shall be 
assured to be blessed when they suffer for righteousness’ 
sake, and to reign with thy Son, when they fulfil his 
sufferings in their flesh, and carry in their bodies the scars 
and marks of his wounds. O Lord, sanctify their blood 
that it may water thy Church, and bring a mighty increase 
and gain to thyself, and a decrease and loss to the kingdom 
of Antichrist, and to the Princes of the earth, who are 
become his slaves and butchers. . . . Strengthen her 
[Queen Elizabeth’s] hand to strike the stroke of the ruin 
of all their superstition, to double into the bosom of that 
rose coloured whore that which she hath poured out against 
thy Saints, that she may give that deadly wound not to 
one head but to all the heads of that cruel beast; that 
the life that quivereth in his dismembered members yet 
amongst us may utterly decay, and we through that whole- 
some discipline, easy yoke, and comfortable sceptre of 
Jesus Christ, may enjoy his great righteousness, that thy 
Church may flourish, sin may abate, wicked men may hang 
their heads, and all thy children be comforted. Strengthen 


* Liturgies and occasional Forms of Prayer set forth in the reign of 
Queen Elizab.th, p. 576 5g. 
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her hand and give her a swift foot to hunt out the bulls of 
Basan, and the devouring beasts that make havock of thy 
flock.” 


And so the long and fervid effusion runs its 
course. 

Again, a little later (1585) we find a specimen of 
what may be called the narrative prayer in the 
“Thanksgiving for the deliverance of Her Majesty 
from the murderous intention of D. Parry.” After 
a thanksgiving for the enjoyment of “the blessed 
benefits of thy holy word against the mighty roaring 
of Bulls and Tigers, the enemies of thy Church, 
daily conspiring round about us, and partly among 
ourselves, against this realm and specially against the 
royal person of our blessed Queen, thy humble 
servant and true handmaid,” the form proceeds :— 


“Yet of late time we have fully felt thy marvellous 
goodness by the discovery of some attempts most 
apparently taken in hand against her person, by certain 
wicked unnatural subjects, the stay whereof only hath 
proceeded, good Lord, by thy most continual tender 
and fatherly care over her, thy dear beloved daughter 
and servant, and not by the wit, providence, or strength of 
any worldly creature, as was most notably to be seen 
the last year to have been attempted by one malicious and 
furious person resolutely prepared, by persuasion of others, 
wicked traitors, to have committed a bloody fact upon her 
person. ... We are now most urgently stirred up to 
acknowledge our most bounden duties of praise and 
thanksgiving by a very late manifestation of thy singular 
favour, so largely above that former, as, all wonderful 
circumstances considered, we may compare it with any 
example of thy most wonderful kindness showed to any 
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kings or nations of old time, testified to us in thy Holy 
Scriptures.” 


And then the Lord is duly informed of the details 
of Parry’s attempt.* 

The hearts of loyal Englishmen were naturally 
strongly moved, and the time was critical. Yet one 
cannot but feel that in solemn addresses to God, 
the great Ruler of all things, the violence of fierce 
invective is unsuitable. Shocking and disgraceful as 
were the attempts upon the Queen’s life, the gratitude 
of her subjects for her deliverance might have found 
suitable expression without such language as “the 
wicked and devilish purpose,” “the crafty, cruel, and 
traitorous devices of her bloody adversaries,” “the 
jaws of the cruel tigers that sought to suck her 
blood.”t And if “ Papists” came in for such abusive 
vituperation, it is not to be wondered at that the 
Lord was informed that “The Turk goeth about to 
set up, to extol, and to magnify that wicked monster 
and damned soul, Mahumet, above thy dearly beloved 
Son Jesus Christ.” ¢ ; 

There was, doubtless, amply sufficient cause in 
the cruel persecutions of Protestants abroad, and 
in the plots at home for the assassination of the 
Queen to intensify the warmest indignation against 


* Strype raises a doubt as to whether this form was duly authorised 
for public worship; but certainly a form on the same lines was 
authorised the next year. 

+ An order of prayer and thanksgiving (1585), Parker Society’s 
Liturgical Services, etc., p. 585. 

t The Form of Prayer... to excite all godly people to pray unto 
God for the delivery of those Christians that are now invaded by the 
Turk (1565). 
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Popery; and it is rather against the importing of 
abusive language into forms of devotion, and against 
the vulgar rhetorical style of addresses to the 
Almighty that our censures are here directed. We 
have indeed to be thankful not only for what we 
possess in our Prayer Book, but also for what we 
have escaped. It is truly remarkable that the great, 
essential, and abiding motives to devotion as ex- 
pressing themselves in our Book of Common Prayer 
have been scarcely touched by the transitory 
animosities of party. The Preface, it is true, from 
the pen (1661) of that worthy sufferer and confessor 
for Church principles, Bishop Sanderson, here and 
there bears some few traces of a not unnatural bitter- 
ness towards the intolerant schismatics of the Great 
Rebellion.* But happily the few alterations in and 
additions to the prayers made at the same time, as, 
for example, the insertion of the words “rebellion” 
and “schism” in the Litany, and the occurrence of 
certain phrasest in the “Prayer for all conditions 
of men” (which we owe to Bishop Gunning) are 
expressed in such general terms that, though their 
special reference must have been apparent az the 
teme, they are perfectly appropriate for all times and 
seasons, and carry with them nothing that could now 
offend the most sensitive. In the same way most 
persons will regard with thankfulness the excision, 

* Possibly there is even a Zersona/ allusion to Richard Baxter (with 
reference to his proffered substitute for the service of the Church at the 
Savoy Conference) in the words ‘‘ nor can expect that men of factious, 
peevish, and perverse spirits should be satisfied with anything that can 


be done in this kind dy any other than themselves.” 
t ‘‘ That all who profess and call themselves Christians,” etc. 
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in Elizabeth’s revision, of the petition in the Litany 
of Edward's first and second Books, for deliverance 
“from the tyranny of the Bishop of Rome, and all 
his detestable enormities.” But what we are chiefly 
concerned with here is to contrast the extreme and 
often lumbering diffuseness of many of these occa- 
sional forms of Elizabeth’s reign with the close 
pertinence, force, and simplicity of the great majority 
of the devotions that come down to us from the days 
of Cranmer, or were framed, after his manner, by the 
well-instructed liturgists who dealt with the Prayer 
Book at the last revision in 1661. For it should be 
observed that while liturgical studies held a secondary 
place for some three-quarters of a century, while 
our theologians were chiefly engrossed with the great 
controversies with Rome, about the middle of the 
seventeenth century, there were several scholars in 
the Church, such as Laud, Wren, Taylor, Sparrow, 
Hammond, and, notably, Cosin, who were giving 
considerable attention to the study of liturgies, and 
whose labours either directly or indirectly exerted 
their influence upon the revision of 1661.* The 
attack upon the Prayer Book which had begun 
among the Puritans of the preceding century, and 
had been replied to by Hooker, was renewed with 
increased vehemence. To defend the Prayer Book 
with intelligence and in an effective manner put 
Churchmen upon the critical and historical study 
of the book itself; whence, as was inevitable, the 


* Nor should we forget a very useful work by a layman, Hamon 
L’Estrange (elder brother of the well-known writer, Roger L’Estrange), 
the Aliance of Divine Offices (1659). 
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range of their inquiry became enlarged. But beside 
the protection against deterioration afforded by the 
study of good liturgical examples, it is plain from 
the work they have left us that the revisers of 1661 
possessed a literary taste of their own at once 
sound, vigorous, and delicate. As is pointed out 
in the chapter of this volume which treats of the 
Collects, there are specimens of their skill worthy 
to be compared with the very best of the ancient 
collects. The rehandling of the workmanship of 
former times is always a perilous operation; yet in 
most, if not in all, of the cases where the revisers of 
1661 attempted alterations upon pre-existing work, it 
must be acknowledged that the result amply justifies 
the daring. Some examples of what is here referred 
to will be found elsewhere. * 

One of the most marked of the literary manner- 
isms of the sixteenth century was a fondness for 
alliteration, which sometimes showed itself in such 
excess as to give a painful sense of affectation and 
artifice. Alliteration to be at all tolerable in serious 
writing must be used with a very sparing hand. In 
a prayer put out on the occasion of “the late terrible 
earthquake ” (1580) the repentant prodigal is described 
as returning “from the puddle of pleasures and swill 
of the swine.” But God is ready “to forget and 
forgive,” for the sake of Christ, “the salve of all 
sickness and jewel of joy.” And several other 
examples could be cited. We have to be thankful 
that the Prayer Book is free from these conceits. 

The Exhortation at the beginning of Morning and 


* pp. 131, 132. 
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Evening Prayer has been admired by some as a 
highly meritorious composition. It may be admitted 
that in a form, more especially if rarely heard, there 
may be some need of rhetorical expansion, so that 
the notion expressed may not be passed from too 
hastily, but be seized and taken in. It is in this, and 
not in the attempt to distinguish synonyms that the 
excuse must be sought (if excuse there be) for 
“acknowledge and confess,” “sins and wickedness,” 
“dissemble nor cloke,” “ pray and beseech,” “ requisite 
and necessary.”* This Exhortation is not, it seems 
to me, among the happiest products of the liturgical 
skill of the Reformers. When first inserted as a 
preface to the following Confession (1552) it may 
have been desirable for the instruction of the people, 
who were unaccustomed to join in the daily Office, 
and could scarcely be expected to comprehend its 
rationale. But it can hardly be questioned that it 
has ceased to be an advantage in the ordinary daily 
service, at all events upon weekdays. It was, doubt- 
less, due to a recognition by the revisers of 1552 that 
many persons are able to attend church only at the 
time of Evening Prayer, that induced them to direct 
the use of the Sentences, Exhortation, Confession, and 
Absolution. But the result was to necessitate the 
recitation of the “Dearly beloved brethren” twice 
a day. The Act of Uniformity Amendment Act 
(1872) has very wisely sanctioned the omission on 
weekdays of the Exhortation, but only in churches 


* What Comber says of ‘‘acknowledge and confess” is applicable 
to all the couplets: ‘‘We need not be curious in the differences 
between these words.” 
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not being cathedrals. One can very well understand 
that in cathedral churches it is proper that the psalms, 
lessons, and prayers should be said or sung in their 
completeness, but it is somewhat hard to continue 
to impose upon them the use of the Exhortation 
every time the daily Office is recited. It may be re- 
marked that at the last revision (1892) of the American 
Prayer Book the following rubric was inserted: “ Ox 
any day not a Sunday he [the minister| may omit the 
Exhortation following, saying instead thereof, Let us 
humbly confess our sins unto Almighty God.” And 
this is perhaps preferable to the somewhat abrupt 
passage from the Sentences to the Confession. It 
is, doubtless, more needed in the American Prayer 
Book than in our own as it now stands; for while 
all the Sentences in the latter serve, either directly 
or indirectly, as incentives to confession of sin, there 
have been introduced into the former a number of 
Sentences from Scripture of a different character, 
many of which (though they are, in an admirable 
way, effective in striking the keynote of the following 
service whether for festival days or days of penitence) 
are yet not suggestive of the particular duty of 
confession. And here the opportunity may be taken 
to point out the advantage which American Church- 
men have secured for themselves in this respect. 
With ourselves there is nothing of necessity to dis- 
criminate, for instance, Christmas Day from Good 
Friday, or Ascension Day from Whit-Sunday, till the 
Psalms are reached. Our brethren across the Atlantic 
have selected certain opening Sentences and appro- 
priated them to certain days. Thus, on Christmas 
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Day the first words uttered by the priest are, “Behold, 
I bring you good tidings of great joy, which shall 
be to all people. For unto you is born this day in 
the city of David a Saviour, which is Christ the 
Lord” (St. Luke ii. 10, 11); for Easter the Sentence 
is, “He is risen. The Lord is risen indeed” (St. 
Mark xvi. 6; St. Luke xxiv. 34); for Good Friday, 
“Ts it nothing to you, all ye that pass by? behold, 
and see if there be any sorrow like unto my sorrow, 
_which is done unto me, wherewith the Lord hath 
afflicted me” (Lam. i. 12); for Ascension, “ Seeing 
that we have a great High Priest, that is passed 
into the heavens, Jesus the Son of God, let us come 
boldly unto the throne of grace, that we may obtain 
mercy, and find grace to help in time of need” 
(Hebrews iv. 14, 16). These examples may suffice 
to show, in a general way, how this new feature 
presents itself in the American Prayer Book.* 


* Of more questionable merit is the permissive rubric in the 
American Prayer Book: ‘‘On any day when the Holy Communion 
is immediately to follow, the Minister may, at his discretion, pass at 
once from the Sentences to the Lord’s Prayer, first pronouncing, 7%e 
Lord be with you. Answer. And with thy spirit, Minister, Let us 
pray.” When this permission is acted upon, it is true we have the 
beginning of Matins brought back almost exactly to the form of 
Matins in the First Prayer Book of Edward VI. But when we go 
still further back to the office for Prime in the Sarum Breviary, which 
contributed several features to our Morning Prayer, we find that 
Edward’s first Book had failed to reproduce the element of the Con- 
fiteor, Misereatur, and Absolutzo ; and we may well believe that, quite 
apart from the supposed influence of the foreign Reformers, a re- 
cognition of the deficiency suggested the restoration of a Confession 
and Absolution in Edward’s second Book, although both the language 
of the forms employed and the position assigned to them in the service 
were novel, 
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The exhortations and addresses to the people to 
be found in the Order for the Holy Communion are 
excellent examples of simple, direct, and vigorous 
prose. And the original prayers of the same service, 
dating from the sixteenth century, are marked by 
a dignity and tender grace that place them among 
the most precious of the Church’s possessions. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


ARCHAISMS AND OBSOLETE WORDS. 


T can hardly be questioned that the fact of the 

smallness of the number of words in the Prayer 
Book that have become obsolete (in the sense of being 
unintelligible or misleading) is largely due to the 
constant public use of the forms therein contained. 
The same remark applies to the language of the 
Authorised Version of the Bible, and its justice is 
confirmed by the very considerable proportion of 
obsolete words that we find in the chapter-headings 
and marginal readings, which were not customarily 
read aloud.* 

There are certainly a very large number of words 
and phrases in the Prayer Book (including the 
Psalter) that no longer have currency in literature or 
the language of daily converse, but the great majority 

* Thousands of habitual and well-instructed Bible-readers are un- 
aware that the word ‘‘ whirlpool,” meaning a large fish or other large 
sea-animal, appears at Job xli. 1 (margin); that the provincialism 
(still used in Scotland) of ‘‘chesting” (for putting into a coffin) may 
be found in the chapter-heading of the fiftieth chapter of Genesis, 
where we read that Joseph ‘“dieth and is chested,” or, that 
‘‘monarchy ” (2 Kings xv. 1, margin) is used of Jeroboam’s so/e rule 
as distinguished from his partnership in the kingdom with his father. 


This last example, it may be added, appears for the first time, 
according to Dr, W. Aldis Wright, towards the close of the seventeenth 


century, 
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of these are perfectly intelligible. The admirable 
and delightful ble Word-Book of Dr. W. Aldis 
Wright and the no less entertaining Bzble English 
of Mr. T. L. O. Davies should be in the hands of 
all students of the Prayer Book; and to them the 
reader may be referred for detailed proofs of what 
appears in brief in the following pages. The slight 
change in form serves no more as an effective dis- 
guise of the meaning than the variations of fashion 
in dress prevent the recognition of familiar features. 
Some of the words have a quaint air about them, 
but we make no doubt as to their sense. None 
needs to be informed that an “inhabiter” is an 
“inhabitant,” that “ensample” is “example,” that 
“estate” is “state,” that “domination” is “dominion,” 
that “governance” is only antique for “government,” 
“alway” for “always,” “many one” for “many a 
one,” and so forth. Similarly, the inflection of verbs 
and the construction of sentences are often such as 
have passed out of ordinary use; but it is highly 
exceptional when any obscurity as to sense is caused 
by the retention of the old forms. Even in the case 
of words which have certainly shifted in sense, the 
context is frequently such as to make the meaning 
plain. There is no one, probably, who could hesitate 
as to the sense of “how amzadle are thy dwellings.” 
Nor will what is intended by “a moth /retting a 
garment” cause any perplexity. 

There are, however, a few words that are, it is to be 
feared, positively misleading to the uninstructed, and 
of these, one or two, which even persons generally 
well informed are likely enough to take in a wrong 
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sense. Thus, when the minister declares, in the 
service for the Public Baptism of Infants, that God 
“favourably a/loweth this charitable work of ours in 
bringing this infant to his holy baptism,” it is not 
only poor and ignorant people who understand this 
as an assertion only of God’s permitting infant 
baptism, while in truth it is much more than this, 
being an assertion of His commendation. The word, 
as here used, is from the Latin a/audare, “to praise.” 
In the Psalter, “The Lord alloweth the righteous ” 
(xi. 6) may puzzle us; but in the passage in the 
Service for Baptism “alloweth” now conveys a sense 
too weak—it misleads. [Illustrations of this use of 
allow may be found in the Authorised Version of 
the Bible at Rom. xiv. 22: “Happy is he that con- 
demneth not himself in that thing which he alloweth,” 
where the Revised Version reads “ approveth” ; and at 
1 Thess. ii. 4: “ But as we were allowed of God,” etc., 
where the Revised Version reads “ approved.” * 


“Prevent,” because, I suppose, it occurs in some 
very familiar prayers, is more generally understood. 
It puzzles and suggests inquiry; yet there must be 
thousands of our less-instructed people who take the 
word in a wrong sense. Lover of old English as I 
am, I feel that there are higher claims than those 
of the linguistic and literary antiquarian. And I am 
convinced that it would be a plain duty, when an 
opportunity occurs, to make the necessary changes 
in the Collect, “Prevent us, O Lord,” and in the 
Collect for Easter, as well as in the Psalms (xviii. 18, 


* Compare also Luke xi. 48; Acts xxiv. 15; and Rom, vii. 15. 
P 
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xxi. 3, cxix. 148). The same motive would make 
me favour the modernising of “conversations” in the 
first of the Exhortations “when the minister giveth 
warning for the celebration of the Holy Communion.” 
The word has disappeared, I believe, altogether from 
the Revised Version of the New Testament. And 
(what may not be generally known) we have before 
us the precedent of the Revisers of 1661, who 
reduced to its present form the Collect for Innocents’ 
Day, where formerly the words ran: “mortify and 
kill all vices in us that in our conversation our life 
may express thy faith, which with our tongues we do 
confess.” 

In this connection we may recall how ingeniously 
the Revisers of 1661 dealt with the obsolete word 
“depart” (in the active sense “to separate”) as it 
occurred in the Marriage Service. The sound of the 
familiar words was scarcely altered when “till death 
us depart” became “ till death us do part.” It would 
have been well if the Revisers had listened to the 
suggestion of the Presbyterian commissioners at the 
Savoy Conference as regards another word occurring 
in the Marriage Service. It was a very reasonable 
request, when, with reference to the words, “ With 
my body I thee worship,” they said, “The word 
worship being much altered in the use of it since this 
form was first drawn up, we desire some other word 
may be used instead of it.”"* The American Prayer 
Book from the first has omitted the whole clause; 
and I would not offhand say that this is not the best 
expedient. One regrets, it must be acknowledged, 


* CARDWELL’s History of Conferences, etc., p. 330. 
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to part from an old expression that comes down to 
us from pre-Reformation Manuals of England. But 
one of the most solemn moments in the life of any 
man or woman imperatively demands the plainest 
language and the clearest intelligibility. 

The same principle suggests that the word “let” 
in the Collect for the fourth Sunday in Advent 
should be dealt with. It may be observed that in 
every passage in the Authorised Version where the 
word occurs plainly in the sense of “hinder” it has 
been altered in one way or another by the Revisers. 
A change is of less importance in the rule, “ All 
priests and deacons are to say daily the Morning and 
Evening Prayer either privately or openly, not being 
let by sickness, or some other urgent cause”; for it 
may be assumed that those concerned know the 
meaning. Similarly, in most of the rubrical directions 
we may very well indulge the linguistic antiquarian 
with the old words that he loves, for here they can 
do no harm. And so “surcease” may stand in the 
Ordination Service, and “advertise” (in the sense of 
inform or notify) in the preliminary rubrics of the 
Order of the Holy Communion. 

On the other hand, in one rubric at least it may 
be desirable to be more intelligible. In the rubric 
of the Marriage Service which enjoins, under certain 
conditions, that the solemnisation shall be deferred 
“if any do alledge and declare any impediment,” 
both words, “alledge” and “declare,” have shifted 
meaning in a very material way. “To allege” in the 
language of to-day means no more than “to state” 
or “to assert”; in the language of the Prayer Book 
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it means “to adduce proofs in support of a state- 
ment,” as in Acts xvii. 3. Again, “to declare” is 
generally used now with no other signification than 
“to affirm,” while in old English it meant “to show 
clearly” or “to make plain.” It is obvious that 
cases may arise where the misunderstanding or the 
true understanding of this rubric would have a very 
practical effect on the action of the objector or of 
the officiating clergyman. 

The Psalter is the oldest English in the Prayer 
Book; and, moreover, we must remember that the 
arrangement for its monthly recitation in sections 
for Morning and Evening Prayer does not suffice 
to make its language very familiar to the great mass 
of the people, who are present only on Sundays and 
many perhaps at only one service. To these two 
causes, and more especially the latter, may probably 
be attributed the large proportion of words in the 
Psalter that have passed out of ordinary use. Dr. 
Driver* has thought right to explain no fewer than 
137 archaisms (not a few of them occurring many 
times in several places of the Psalter) and adds that 
“as many as 170 or 180” additional archaisms, 
“which are not of a kind liable to be misunderstood,” 
may be enumerated. But though it is interesting 
to notice and illustrate the use of the words and 
forms of expression that appear in Dr. Driver's 
glossary, it is certain that very many of them are 
such as to cause no serious misunderstanding ; and 
one may hope that most of them may be retained 
intact in any future revision. Still there are, after 

* Parallel Psalter, Glossary II. 
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all due allowances have been made, a considerable 
number of places where the sense is lost, or obscured, 
or perverted, by the retention of the archaic word 
or phrase. One of the most common of these mis- 
leading archaisms is “after’—taken not as commonly 
among us with reference to “me, but in the sense 
of “according to,” “in proportion to”—as in 
Ps. xc. 15, “Comfort us again now after the time 
that thou hast plagued us.” It appears also in the 
Litany, “Deal not with us after our sins,” a phrase 
which has been sometimes misunderstood. The 
following may also be mentioned: “coasts,” as 
topographical boundaries with no suggestion of the 
sea; “grin,” not to make a face, but to make a noise 
—“to snarl” (Ps, lix. 6, 14); “grudge,” meaning “to 
murmur,” “to grumble”; “health,” meaning “ welfare” 
generally, not merely dodily welfare; “instantly,” 
meaning “urgently,” “earnestly”; “lust,” meaning 
“strong desire,” not necessarily sexual; “monster” 
(“I am become as it were a monster unto many,” 
Ps, Ixxi. 6), as not suggestive of either great physical 
bulk or great moral enormity, but merely an object 
of wonder, a “marvel”; “to order,” not “to com- 
mand,” but “to set in order,’ “to direct”; “ravish,” 
not with reference to violence done to women, but, 
generally, “to seize violently”; “reproof,’ not a 
“rebuke,” but a “disproof,” a “confutation” (Ps. 
xxxviii. 14); “set by” (Ps. xv. 4), meaning “to value” 
or “to honour”; “sometime,” meaning “formerly” ; 
“a high stomach,” meaning “a proud heart”; 
“strange,” meaning “foreign”; “to tell,’ meaning 
“to count”; “to tempt,” meaning “to put to the 
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test”; “wholesome,” meaning “saving”; “worship,” 
meaning “honour,” not confined to God. Such 
words, and perhaps a few others, would probably 
have to be dealt with. Of course, there are very 
many other words where the shifting, more or less, 
impairs the sense; but very seldom, I think, to such 
a degree as to render change necessary. * 


* A technical word like ‘‘shawm” (Ps. xcviii. 7) may very well 
stand. It is told of one of the royal Dukes, sons of George III., that in 
his later years he got into the habit of often expressing himself aloud 
in church, and that on one occasion, when Ps. xcviii. came in the 
course of the service, he was overheard saying, ‘‘Shawm, shawm: I 
suppose a musical instrument” ; and probably every reader makes the 
same correct explanation for himself. The word ‘‘curate” seems to 
have at an early date moved in sense towards its now generally accepted 
meaning, A letter of Cranmer, dated probably 1537, is addressed, 
“To my well-beloved doctor Snede, vicar of Rye, and in his absence 
to the curate there.” (Remains and Letters, p. 357.) In the phrase 
‘* Bishops and Curates” it should be dealt with. 


CHAPTER XxX. 
MISCELLANEOUS OBSERVATIONS AND SUGGESTIONS 


1. The need of a larger selection of Proper Psalms; the American 
** Selections.” 


2. The State Prayers—Prayers for the Sovereign too frequent, and 
reflect the sentiment of Tudor times rather than that of our day. 


3. Occasional Prayers; need of a larger supply ; suggestions from the 
action of the Church of Ireland and the American Church. 


1 O those who are regular attendants at the 

daily morning and evening services of the 
Church, there is much to be said in favour of the 
unbroken recitation of the Psalter from end to end 
within the month. It secures a familiarity with its 
whole contents not easily to be attained in any other 
way. Yet none, I suppose, would desire that the 
Proper Psalms for Christmas Day, Ash Wednesday, 
Good Friday, Easter Day, Ascension Day, and Whit- 
Sunday, should be surrendered to give more com- 
pleteness to the ideal of a full monthly recitation, 
The question arises, on the contrary, whether the 
principle already conceded in the appointment of 
Proper Psalms for these days might not with advan- 
tage be extended. This was the view accepted by 
the Convocations of Canterbury and York as ex- 
pressed in the Reports presented to Her Majesty the 
Queen in 1879, in which Proper Psalms were sug- 
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gested for the following days, in addition to the days 
already so distinguished: Advent Sunday, Circum- 
cision,* Epiphany, Purification, Annunciation, Thurs- 
day before Easter, Easter Even, Trinity Sunday, St. 
Michael and All Angels, and All Saints.t 

At the last revision of the American Prayer Book, 
Proper Psalms were adopted for all these days except 
the Thursday before Easter, and Proper Psalms were 
added for the Feast of the Transfiguration, which was 
at the same time inserted in the Table of Feasts to 
be observed, and for which Proper Lessons and a 
Proper Collect, Epistle, and Gospel were assigned. 
We venture to think that the application of the 
principle might be even yet further enlarged.t 

Let us look the facts in the face; our large con- 
gregations are found ordinarily only on Sundays. 
The advantages of a continuous recitation of the 
Psalter do not exist for them. Might not at least 
the Sundays, or some of them, in such seasons as 
Advent, Lent, and from Easter to Pentecost, be 
marked by the appointment of Psalms more 

* The Convocation of Canterbury suggested that the Psalms for 
Christmas Day may be used on the Sunday after Christmas, unless it 
be the Feast of the Circumcision, and that the Psalms for Easter Day 
and Ascension Day may be used on the Sunday next following those 


Festivals respectively. But the Convocation of York did not concur 
in this suggestion. 

+ The Psalms assigned to each day may be found conveniently in 
The Convocation Prayer Book, Murray, 1880. 

~ Under the authority of the Code of Canons of the Scottish 
Episcopal Church, the Bishop of Aberdeen has permitted Proper 
Psalms for Easter Eve, Easter Monday, and Easter Tuesday; the 
Bishop of Argyll for Epiphany, Maundy Thursday, Easter Eve, the 
Feast of the Dedication of a Church, and for Evensong on Feasts and 
their Eves, and, more striking still, for Evensong on Sundays. 
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appropriate to the season than such as may often 
happen to fall on these days? 

On ordinary occasions it is perhaps, on the whole, 
no loss that Psalms, meditative and didactic, peni- 
tential and jubilant, succeed one another in irregular 
fashion, according to the mere accidents that seem to 
have most frequently determined the order of the 
several Psalms that make up each of the five books 
of the Hebrew Psalter.* Occasionally, it is true, 
the transition of feeling, as we pass from one Psalm 
to another, is somewhat abrupt or even violent and 
harsh. But, speaking generally, the varying moods 
to which expression is given are not ill-suited to the 
mingled sorrows and joys, penitence and humiliation, 
gratitude and chastened gladness that make up so 
much of the life of every Christian. It is the 
amazing variety of the Psalter, together with its 
abiding realisation of God’s presence, that has made 
it the cherished book of devotion for the whole 
Church Catholic. 

For the great majority of our congregations, I am 
well content that, with the addition of Proper Psalms 
for special days, as suggested above, our present 
order of reciting the Psalter should continue; yet 
there are many congregations where it might often 
be a real gain to be able to substitute other Psalms 
for those that may happen to be appointed for some 
particular day of the month. The American Church 


* The Books themselves may, however, be regarded as constructed, 
in the main, with a view to grouping together the productions of certain 
supposed authors.—See DRIVER'S /utroduction to the Literature of the 


Old Testament, pp. 349-351. 
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has made a table of Twenty Selections of Psalms, 
any one of which Selections may be used instead of 
the Psalms for the day of the month, though not 
instead of the Proper Psalms. I do not know 
whether this permission is, in actual practice, often 
made use of; but it is to me certain that there are 
many congregations of uneducated people from whom 
it would be unreasonable to expect that exercise of 
the cultivated historical imagination which is abso- 
lutely necessary for entering with profit into the 
sense of some of the Psalms. 

2. The State Prayers. 

It has been told of the late Prince Consort that on 
one occasion, when he had expressed his aversion to 
the frequency with which prayers for the Queen occur 
in the services of the Church of England, someone 
observed, “Surely your Royal Highness cannot think 
that the Queen can be prayed for too much,” to 
which the Prince is said to have made answer, “ Not 
too much, but too often.” And probably there are 
few candid persons who will not admit that the 
complaint was just. 

Partly the sense of the undue frequency of such 
prayers may be referred to the accumulating the 
Morning Prayer, Litany, and Holy Communion in 
close succession. But even when these services are 
used separately, the objection still exists as regards 
the Daily Office and the Holy Communion, though 
it be in a lessened degree. Even when we think of 
the Sovereign mainly as the representative symbol 
of that civil government and order, without which 
the fabric of society must crumble into dust, it may 
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still be questioned whether some modification and 
adjustment of these frequent prayers are not de- 
sirable. As regards Morning and Evening Prayer, 
we must acquit Cranmer and his associates of any 
blame. When the services ended with the third 
Collect, the Versicle, “O Lord, save the Queen 
[King]” was not followed shortly after by another 
prayer for the Sovereign. It was appropriate, and 
could make a claim to some liturgical precedent. 
But at the last revision, at the instance, as it would 
seem, of Cosin (borrowing the suggestion from the 
Scottish Prayer Book of 1637), the “five prayers” 
were added after the third Collect. It would not be 
difficult, if it were desired that some fuller prayer 
than that of the Versicle should appear, to abbreviate 
the prayers for the Queen and for the Royal Family, 
and, perhaps, to combine them together. 

The prayer, “O Lord our heavenly Father, high 
and mighty, King of kings,” etc, has been much 
and deservedly admired for the solemn dignity of 
its opening. Yet there are at least two particulars 
in which it is capable of improvement. We know 
from Holy Scripture (Rev. xix. 3, and xvii. 14) 
that it is He whose “name is called the Word 
of God,” that has on His vesture and on His 
thigh the name written, “King of kings and Lord 
of lords,” that it is “the Lamb” who is the “ Lord 
of lords and King of kings”; and in accord 
with this thought the original of this prayer was 
addressed to the Second Person of the Blessed 
Trinity, and opened in the following sublime 
language, “O Lord Jesu Christ, most high, most 
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mighty, King of kings, Lord of lords, the only 
Ruler of princes, the very Son of God, on whose 
right hand sitting dost from thy throne,” etc.* We 
have seen already (pp. 127, 128). instances where 
our Reformers injured the thought of collects by 
altering the address. Here, again, we find the same 
fault. 

But once again, considering the real position of the 
monarch as an element in our present constitutional 
government,’ the expression, “the only Ruler of 
princes” smacks too much of Tudor times. It 
raises before the mind’s eye the position of the 
imperious Henry VIII., whose will was law, and 
of whom any of his subjects, including his un- 
happy wives, might well think with dread. It is 
only mere antiquarianism that could wish it retained 
in days when the power of the monarch is reduced 
to the shadow of a shade. The clause could be 
omitted without detriment either to the thought or 
to the flow of language; and the prayer would 
still be entitled to the eulogy passed upon it by 
Archdeacon Freeman, when he wrote: “ The Western 
ordinary ritual may be searched through and through 
without bringing to light anything comparable for 
sublimity of address to the opening of our prayer 
for the Queen’s Majesty.” + 


* This prayer is found in two early books of private devotion, one 
of these being entitled Prayers or Meditations . . . collected out of 
holy works by the most virtuous and gracious Princess Katherine, 
Queen of England, France, and Ireland, The colophon gives the 
date as November 6, 1547.. I am not aware that the prayer has yet 
been traced to an earlier source. 

t Principles of Divine Service, vol. i., p: 375. 
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When we turn to the service of the Holy Com- 
munion, we have not only the petition for the Queen 
in the prayer for the whole state of Christ’s Church, 
but also the two alternative prayers, thrust in, very 
unsuitably, immediately between the response to the 
Tenth Commandment and the Collect for the day. 
The simplest and best course would be to strike out 
both these prayers; but, if that were thought too 
drastic a measure, we might adopt the course taken 
by the Church of Ireland, where the following rubric 
appears in this place, “ Zhen shall follow one of these 
two Collects for the Queen (except when the Queen has 
been prayed for in any service used along with this 
Office), the priest standing as before,” etc. 

The American Church (borrowing the suggestion 
from a usage of the Scottish Church)* substituted 
for the Collects for the king the Collect, “O Almighty 
Lord and everlasting God, vouchsafe, we beseech 
thee, to direct, sanctify, and govern both our hearts 
and bodies in the ways of thy /aws and in the 
works of thy commandments,’ etc., a prayer that 
comes not inappropriately as a reinforcement of the 
responses to the Decalogue. 

In the Prayer for the High Court of Parliament 
the epithets, “ most religious and gracious,” as applied 
to the Sovereign, have at various times given rise to 
cavil. The attempt made to defend the term “most 
religious,” on the ground that “religious” was in old 


* This began in Scotland when the Jacobite sentiments of the great 
majority of the Scottish clergy and the rigour of the penal laws made 
it undesirable to pray by name for either ‘‘King James” or ‘‘ King 
George.” 
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English used as expressive of attention to the out- 
ward forms of religion, is unavailing in the face of 
the fact that_even the outward forms have had scant 
consideration from some English sovereigns to whom 
the words were applied. Nor can I accept the apology 
that some of the Eastern Liturgies exhibit language 
equally laudatory of the emperors. The words in 
our English prayer may have been really not un- 
suitable when first used of Charles I. in occasional 
forms put out in 1625 and 1628. But it was indeed 
unfortunate that the Prayer Book of the Church of 
England should have adopted such language with 
reference to his profligate son, Charles IJ. In the 
great outburst of loyalty at the Restoration, and 
probably in ignorance of the real character of the 
young king, it was not unnatural that a form 
which was ready at hand should be incorporated 
for permanent use in the Prayer Book. But the 
complete shifting of the sense of the word “religious ” 
has made the term as thus applied a mockery during 
the reigns of too many of our sovereigns. Very 
wisely has the Church of Ireland, since it acquired 
its independence, reduced the form to the words 
“under our Sovereign Lady the Queen at this time 
assembled.” At no time in our history could the 
change be effected with less apprehension of mis- 
understanding than in the reign of our good and 
gracious Queen Victoria. 

3. Occasional Prayers. 

(a) In the prayer Hor Rain (which dates from 1549) 
we find in the opening words, “O God, heavenly 
Father, who by thy Son Jesus Christ hast promised 
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to all them that seek thy kingdom and the righteous- 
ness thereof,’ an interpretation of St. Matthew vi. 33, 
which differs from that with which we are familiar 
from the Authorised Version, “Seek ye first the 
kingdom of God and As righteousness.” * In the 
prayer we have in fact an interesting survival from 
the versions of Tyndale and Coverdale, which per- 
sisted even in the Genevan New Testament. 

In the Scottish Prayer Book of 1637 we find a 
rehandling of this Collect. First, we find that the 
opening of this Collect and the opening of the prayer 
In the time of Dearth and Famine, are interchanged ; 
and, secondly, in their new place the words are made 
to run, “O God, heavenly Father, which by thy Son 
Jesus Christ hast promised to all them that seek chy 
kingdom and thy righteousness.” etc.t 

Yet though the Scottish Prayer Book of 1637 was 
a potent influence on the English revision of 1661, 
the old error of 1549 still remains in the English 
Prayer Book. 

(6) The prayer For Fair Weather is not quite 
suitable to the dull, sunless, rainy weather, with yet 
no overwhelming rainfall, that is not uncommonly 


* Tt is true that occasionally ‘‘his” is used in the Authorised 
Version in places where we, in modern English, would use ‘‘its” 
(e.g., 1 Cor. xv. 383 Acts xii, 10); but it is all but certain that the 
use of “this” at Matt. vi. 33 is a correction (in accordance with the 
Greek) of ‘‘ thereof.” 

+ In some fragments of a suppressed edition of the Scottish Prayer 
Book of (probably) 1636 which I discovered some years ago, and have 
described in the Proceedings of the Edinburgh Bibliographical Society 
(1893-94), the prayer Hor Razm ran as in the English Prayer Book, 
The change effected in the published Prayer Book of 1637 is an inter- 
esting example of the care bestowed upon it, ; 
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so injurious at certain seasons to the crops in this 
country. There is something exaggerated in the 
reference to the Noachian deluge that “drowned 
all the world except eight persons.” An alternative 
form should be provided. The American Church 
evidently felt the objection stated, for it has removed 
the allusion to the deluge ; but the form adopted does 
not seem quite satisfactory.* 

(c) The prayer to be used Ju the time of War and 
Tumult has not, happily, been said for many a day. 
But, should political complications involve this 
nation in the necessity of an appeal to the dread 
arbitrament of arms, we might very probably be 
not less loyal to our country though we might find 
it hard to use of our enemies such language as 
“abate their pride” and “asswage their malice.’ + 

(2) Nothing is more certain than that we need 
a great enlargement in the collection of “Prayers 
and thanksgivings upon several occasions.” The 
Church of Ireland has introduced :—(1) A Prayer 
Jor Unity ;¢ (2) For a Sick Person; (3) On Roga- 
tion Days; (4) On New Years Day; (5) For 


* The following prayer has been authorised for use in the diocese 
of Edinburgh as an alternative to that in the Book of Common 
Prayer: ‘‘Almighty God, our Heavenly Father, who art the 
Author and Giver of all good things, look, we beseech thee, in 
thy loving-kindness upon us thine unworthy servants, and grant to 
us at this time such sunshine and fair weather that we may receive 
the fruits of the earth in their season, to our comfort and the glory 
of thy holy Name, through Jesus Christ, our Mediator and Advocate. 
Amen.” 

t The American Church has very properly made the changes 
indicated as desirable. 

{ From the Office for the Queen’s Accession, 
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Christian Missions; (6) A Prayer for the General 
Synod of the Church of Ireland to be used in all 
churches and chapels on the Sunday preceding the 
meeting of the General Synod and during the Session 
of the Synod—a prayer that makes one sensible of 
the lack of public prayer for the Convocations of 
Canterbury and York;* (7) A Prayer to be used 
im Colleges and Schools (a prayer, which is based on 
the prayer Pro docilitate, composed by Erasmus, 
apparently at the desire of Dean Colet, for the use 
of the scholars at St. Paul’s School, London); and 
(8) A Thanksgiving for Recovery from Sickness. 
The American Church, beside prayers  corrfe- 
sponding more or less closely to those in our Prayer 
Book, now possesses (1) A Prayer to be used at the 
Meetings of Convention which (with certain altera- 
tions) is to be said for both the Diocesan and the 
General Conventions; (2) For the Unity of God's 
People, (3) For Missions; (4) Two alternative prayers 
to be used on Rogation Sunday and the Rogation 
Days, for Fruitful Seasons; (§) For a Sick Person ; 
(6) For a Sick Child; (7) For a Person or Persons 
going to Sea; (8) For a Person under Affiiction ; 


* Some of the Scottish Bishops -have put out forms of prayer for 
their Diocesan Synods and for the Representative Church Council. 

+ It may be mentioned that the Church of Ireland has also 
enriched its Prayer Book by adopting from the First Prayer Book of 
Edward VI. the exquisitely beautiful collect, ‘‘God, which makest 
us glad with the yearly remembrance of the birth of thy only Son,” 
etc., to be used at a second celebration of the Holy Communion 
on Christmas Day, and similarly, for a second celebration on Easter 
Day, the Collect ‘‘O God, who for our redemption,” etc. (from the 
same source), used in 1549 ‘‘afore Matins” with the Easter anthems, 


Q 
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(9) For Malefactors, after Condemnation [1.e., as the 
contents of the form show, after condemnation to 
suffer death]. There are also some new special 
forms of thanksgiving; but what has been said is 
sufficient to show the sense of the need of a larger 
number of special supplications and thanksgivings 
than the English Prayer Book supplies. In fact the 
need of a large increase of such forms, duly 
authorised, is a grave want. 


APPENDIX: A. 


feeasons for thinking that the Venice edition (1528) of the 
Liturgy of St. Chrysostom was the main source of 
Cranmer’s “ Prayer of Chrysostome” in the Litany of 


1544. 


N an article contributed to the Guardian (August 17th, 
1898) I discussed the immediate source of our 
“Prayer of St. Chrysostom” at considerable length. It 
must be due, one must suppose, to the extreme rarity of 
the Venice edition that scholars had not earlier observed 
the remarkable resemblances between the Latin trans- 
lation, which there accompanies the Greek text, and 
Cranmer’s English. The Latin runs as follows :— 


“ Qui communes has et concordes nobis largitus es supplica- 
tiones, et qui duobus aut tribus convenientibus in nomine tuo 
petitiones tribuere pollicitus es: tu et nunc servorum tuorum 
petitiones ad utilitatem expleas, tribuens nobis in praesenti 
saeculo cognitionem tuae veritatis et in futuro vitam aeternam 
concedens.” 


If Cranmer had this book before him he would have 
had the Greek of the prayer facing the Latin translation ; 
yet it is worth observing (1) that Cranmer’s phrase “two 
or three gathered together in thy name” seems to have been 
suggested rather by his way of understanding the “ duobus 
aut tribus convenientibus” of the Latin than by the original, 
auppwvovow, Erasmus had given the meaning more 
correctly as ‘quando duo aut tres concordant in nomine 
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tuo.” Again (2) our English “supplications” corresponds 
with the Venice “supplicationes”; while Erasmus had 
written preces. And once again (3) our English 
“petitions” corresponds with the Venice “petitiones,” 
where Erasmus had rendered the Greek by Aostulationes. 

On the other hand, the words “O Lord” (in the phrase 
“fulfil now, O Lord”), which have nothing corresponding 
to them either in the original or in the Latin of the Venice 
edition, find something of a parallel in the “ipse nunc 
quoque Domine” of Erasmus. 

On the whole, it would seem that the phenomena 
presented by Cranmer’s rendering can be sufficiently 
accounted for if we suppose him to have had open before 
him the Venice edition of the Liturgy of St. Chrysostom 
(1528) with its Greek and Latin on opposite pages, 
together with Erasmus’ version in the Bale edition of 
Chrysostom’s works (1539) which we know was one of the 
books in the library of the Archbishop. 

Cranmer was, no doubt, a competent Greek scholar, 
and did not need a translation to help him; but with the 
Latin as well as the Greek before him (if our conjecture 
be correct) nothing is more likely than that his turns of 
expression were influenced by it. It is likely enough that 
convenientibus (which we may remark appears also in the 
translation of Hervetus included in the volume with his 
translation of Cabasilas’ De divino altaris sacrificio, Venice, 
1548) was meant to express the notion of “agreeing 
together”; but it looks very like as if Cranmer, taking 
it in the sense of “coming together” and remembering 
Matt. xvill. 20 (“For where two or three are gathered 
together in my name”: so Coverdale), gave us the English 
of the prayer as we have it without any effort to follow 
the Greek more closely. It was quite after Cranmet’s. 
manner to use some liberty in his renderings, aiming 
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rather at conveying the spirit than at a very close verbal 
translation. 

At the phrase “knowledge of thy truth” the Venice 
edition of 1528 reads “cognitionem ‘wae veritatis,” and 
Erasmus simply “cognitionem veritatis”; but I cannot 
lay stress on this, for a glance at the original Greek would 
have shown Cranmer that the Venice rendering was that 
which should be followed. 

Again, if we are right in the conjecture offered above 
(p. 149), that the suffrage in our Litany for those that are 
“‘in danger, necessity, and tribulation” was suggested by a 
similar suffrage in the Deacon’s Litany, it is certain that 
Cranmer either independently corrected the curious 
rendering by Erasmus, “ut liberet nos ab omni tribulatione 
irae (sic) et necessitatis (s7c),” or else was led to see the 
real meaning of the Greek by the Venice rendering given 


at p. 149. 


APPENDIX B. 


On the opening Versicles at Morning and Evening Prayer. 


FEW words may be added with advantage to the 
rather slight treatment given to the opening versicles 
of Morning and Evening Prayer at pp. 172-174. 

It would seem that at the time of Amalarius Fortunatus, 
Archbishop of Treéves, that is, about the beginning of the 
ninth century, the Gloria Patri followed immediately at 
Matins upon the words, ““O Lord, open thou my lips,” 
with its response, ‘And my mouth,” etc. Amalarius (De 
eccl, officiis, iv. 9) writes: “In nocturnali officio (ae., 
Matins) dicimus primo Domine, labia mea aperies: Et os 
meum annunciabit laudem tuam. Deinde sequitur Gloria.” 
If we are right in our inference we find that the noble form 
adopted by the American Church has ancient liturgical 
precedent. 

The true rationale of the versicle, Deus, in adjutorium, 
etc., with its response, seems to be a continuation and 
amplification of the thought expressed in the petition that 
God would open our lips. If God does not open our lips 
we cannot praise Him ; but, further, in setting forth His 
praise we need His continual help. These later versicles 
are a petition for God’s help in the saying of the office upon 
which we are entering. The early commentator Walafrid 
Strabo (a little later than Amalarius) says that Deus, in 
adjutorium, etc., is placed at the beginning of all the offices, 
except the Mass, and that its object is to seek the divine 
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aid, “ut invocatio divine opitulationis, initio cujuslibet 
actionis assumpta, faciliorem faciat et postulandi constan- 
tiam et obtinendi virtutem.” (De rebus eccl., c. 25.) The 
English Reformers, in their wish to follow more closely the 
sense of Psalm Ixx. 1, which is the original of the versicle 
and response, have given us the petition that God would 
“make speed to save us,” which, of course, tends to 
obscure the original purport of the versicles. If, then, it 
is desired to preserve the original intention, it would not be 
difficult to select a versicle and its response, supplicating 
God’s help. 

The case before us is of interest, as showing us how 
difficult it was to re-handle the old offices without loss ; 
and here, as it seems to me, the Reformers have injured 
the natural flow of thought and feeling. 

The compilers of the old Primers were (not like those 
who framed the Prayer Book of 1549) content with the 
Latin text as it stood in the Breviaries, and set themselves 
merely to render the words into English. Thus :— 

(2) Maskell’s Primers (Zon. Rit., iii. 3). 

“God, take heede to myn help. 
Lord, hige [hie] thee to helpe me.”* 


(2) The Goodly Primer, 1535. (Burton’s Zhree Primers, 


tee pfs) 
“O God, bend thyself into my help. 
Lord, haste thee to help me.” 


This text is followed by Bishop Hilsey’s Primer of 1539. 
(Burton’s Three Primers, p. 335-) 
(c) Primer of Henry VIII., 1545. (Burton, p. 462.) 
“© God, to help me make good speed, 
Lord, make haste to succour me.” 


* So, too, the Primer printed by Mr. H. Littlehales (London, 
1892), 
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While treating of the opening versicles it may be 
observed that the words, ““O Lord, open thou my [our, 
1552] lips,” follow the King’s Primer, Hilsey’s and the 
Primer of 1535, while the earlier Primers printed by 
Maskell and Littlehales follow the Latin more closely, 
thus :— 

“Lord, thou shalt open (aferies) my lips.” 


The turning of the statement into a prayer will be felt 
by most persons as a manifest gain. 

The First Prayer Book, like the Breviaries, confined this © 
versicle to Matins. With questionable judgment it was 
also prefixed to Evening Prayer in 1552. Of course, in 
a very real sense the prayer, expressed or implied, that God 
would ofex our lips, is applicable to any service and to any 
act of worship; but its special appropriateness is to the 
beginning of the day and the beginning of the service. 
Again, the introduction of the saying of the Lord’s Prayer 
“with a loud voice” in 1549, and still more the prefixing, 
in 1552, of the Sentences, Exhortation, Confession, and 
Absolution, have marred somewhat the sense of the versicle 
as the very first words of the service. In the Sarum 
Breviary the priest is directed to say Pater noster and Ave 
Maria, but these were acts of private devotion, and the 
rubric runs, ‘“ Postea sacerdos zucifiat servitium hoc modo, 
‘Domine, labia mea aperies.’” 

In the First Prayer Book, ‘‘ Praise ye the Lord” yer. 
by the form “ Hallelujah” from Easter to Trinity Sunday) 
was without any response, and the service proceeded at once 
to “O come, let us sing unto the Lord,” as if in prompt 
reply to the invitation. In the Second Prayer Book the 
alternative ‘‘ Hallelujah” was struck out, but still there was 
no response. It was not till the Scottish Prayer Book of 
1637 that we find added the form, “The Lord’s Name be 
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praised,” which (like many other changes in the Scottish 
Prayer Book) was adopted in England in 1662. Why was 
this addition made? I think it was probably due to the 
fact that in a very large proportion of churches it was not 
possible, or at least, as a matter of fact, was not the usage, 
for the choir immediately to commence the singing of the 
Venite. The minister said, “Praise ye the Lord,” and 
then he was himself called upon to say the first verse of 
the Venite. The want of a response was felt, and it was 
supplied for a practical purpose. 
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Additional Notes on the Burial Anthem. 


if F the versicles, three in number, which follow the 

antiphon, Aedia Vita, in the Sarum Breviary, at 
least two have been ingeniously wrought into the texture 
of our Burial Anthem. Rendered into English the three 
versicles run as follows :— 


(a) “Cast us not away in the time of age, when our strength 
faileth. Forsake us not, O Lord. Holy God, Holy One and 
mighty, Holy and Merciful Saviour, deliver us not to bitter 
death.” 

(6) Shut not Thine ears to our prayers, Holy One and 
mighty, Holy and Merciful Saviour, deliver us not,” etc. 

(c) “Thou, who knowest the secrets of the heart, be merciful 
to our sins (parce peccatis nostris), Holy and Merciful Saviour, 
deliver us not,” etc. 


There is, first, to be observed that the markedly artificial 
treatment of the refrain (full in the first versicle, less full in 
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the second, and reduced still further in the third) is wholly 
set aside. This seems to me to make much for the natural- 
ness and spontaneity that marks our Burial Anthem. It 
will be also observed that the order of 4 and ¢ is reversed, 
while the cought of a (though the expression of the thought 
is largely due to Luther’s hymn) brings the whole to a 
close. This is a fine example of the courageous inde- 
pendence of Cranmer and his colleagues, and the result 
seems to me very admirable. 

2. It is strange to find in the text of the Prayer Book of 
1549, “Shut not up Thy merciful eyes to our prayers.” 
This reading, when we look at 4, must surely have arisen 
from an error of the scribe or of the compositor. Strange 
it is also that this reading was not rectified till the revision 
of 1661, when “shut not up” became “shut not,” and 
“eyes” was changed into “ears,” 
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Macmillan, is the most complete in existence. It contains FitzGerald’s last text, 
and a very full commentary on each stanza. Professor Ross, who is an admirable 
Persian scholar, contributes a biography, containing many new, valuable, and 
interesting facts. 


Scientific and Educational 


THE CAPTIVI OF PLAUTUS. Edited, with an Introduction, 
Textual Notes, and a Commentary, by W. M. Linpsay, Fellow of 
Jesus College, Oxford. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


For this edition all the important mss. have been re-collated. An appendix deals 
with the accentual element in early Latin verse. The Commentary is very full. 


THE CONSTRUCTION OF LARGE INDUCTION COILS. 
By A. T. Hare, M.A. With numerous Diagrams. Demy 8vo. 6s. 


LACE-MAKING IN THE MIDLANDS, PAST AND 
PRESENT. By C. C. CHANNER and M. E. Roperts, With 16 
full-page Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 25, 6d. 


AGRICULTURAL ZOOLOGY. By Dr. J. RITZEmaA Bos. 
Translated by J. R. AINsworTH Davis, M.A. With an Introduc- 
tion by ELEANOR A. ORMEROD, F.E.S. With 155 Illustrations. 
Crown 8v0. 35. 6d. 


A SOUTH AFRICAN ARITHMETIC. By HENRY HILL, 
B.A., Assistant Master at Worcester School, Cape Colony. Crown 
8v0. 35. 6d. 


This book has been specially written for use in South African schools. 


A GERMAN COMMERCIAL READER. By S. BALLy, M.A. 


Crown 8vo. 25. [Methuen’s Commercial Series. 
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Fiction 


THE MASTER CHRISTIAN. By MARIE CORELLI. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 


QUISANTE. By ANTHONY HOPE. Crow 8vo. 6s. 


A MASTER OF CRAFT. By W. W. JaAcoss, Author of 
‘Many Cargoes.’ Illustrated. Crown 8vo0. 6s. 


THE GATELESS BARRIER. By Lucas MALEtT, Author 
‘The Wages of Sin.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 


CUNNING MURRELL. By ARTHUR MorRIsON, Author of 
‘A Child of the Jago,’ etc. Crown 8v0. 6s. 


FOR BRITAIN’S SOLDIERS: Stories for the War Fund. By 
Rupyarp KrpeLine and Others. Edited by C. J. CUTCLIFFE 
HyneE. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


A volume of stories, the proceeds of which will be given to the War Fund. 
Among the contributors are :—Rudyard Kipling, Sir W. Besant, S. R. Crockett, 
A. E. W. Mason, Max Pemberton, H. G. Wells, C. J. C. Hyne, Mrs. Croker. 


THE FOOTSTEPS OF A THRONE. By Max PEMBERTON. 


Illustrated. Crow 8vo. . 65. 


SONS OF THE MORNING. By EDEN PHILLPOTTS, Author 
of ‘ The Children of the Mist.’ Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE SOFT SIDE. By HENRY JAMEs, Author of ‘What Maisie 


Knew.’ Crown 8vo. 6s. 


TONGUES OF CONSCIENCE. By R. S. HICHENs, Author 


of ‘Flames.’ Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE CONQUEST OF LONDON. By DOROTHEA GERARD, 
Author of ‘Lady Baby.’ Crown 8vo. 6s. 


WOUNDS IN THERAIN: War Stories. By STEPHEN CRANE, 
Author of ‘The Red Badge of Courage.’ Crown 8vo. 6s, 


WINEFRED. By S. BARING GOULD, Author of ‘Mehalah.’ 
With 8 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE STRONG ARM. By RoBERT Barr, Author of ‘The 


Countess Tekla.’ Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE SEEN AND THE UNSEEN. By RICHARD MarsH, 
Author of ‘ The Beetle.’ Crown 8vo. 6s. 
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SERVANTS OF SIN. By J. BLOUNDELLE BURTON, Author 
‘The Clash of Arms.’ Crown 8vo. 6s. 


PATH AND GOAL. By ADA CAMBRIDGE. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
ELMSLIE’S DRAG NET. By E. H. STRAIN. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
A FOREST OFFICER. By Mrs. PENNY. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


A story of jungle life in India. 


FITZJAMES. By LILIAN STREET. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


The Wovelist 


A monthly series of novels by popular authors at Sixpence. Each 
Number is as long as the average Six Shilling Novel. Numbers I. to 
XII. are now ready :— 


XIII. THE POMP-OF THE LAVILETTES. GiLBzerr PARKER. 


XIV. A MAN OF MARK. ANTHONY Hope. 
XV. THE CARISSIMA. Lucas MALET. 
[ September. 
XVI. THE LADY’S WALK. Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
‘ [ October. 
XVII. DERRICK VAUGHAN. EpNA LYALL. 
[Movember 


Methuen’s Sixpenny Library 
A New Series of Copyright Books. 
I. THE MATABELE CAMPAIGN. Maj.-General BADEN POWELL. 
Il. THE DOWNFALL OF PREMPEH. Do. 
Ill. MY DANISH SWEETHEART. W. CLARK RUSSELL. 
IV. IN THE ROAR OF THE SEA. _ S. BariInG GOULD. 
V. PEGGY OF THE BARTONS. B. M. CROKER. 
VI. IN THE MIDST OF ALARMS. Rosert BARR. 
[ September. 


VII. BADEN POWELL OF MAFEKING: a Biography. 
J. S. FLETCHER. [ October. 
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Poetry 


Rudyard Kipling. BARRACK-ROOM 
BALLADS. By RUDYARD KIPLING. 
68th Thousand. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Leather, 6s. net. 


‘Mr. Kipling’s verse is strong, vivid, full 
of character. ... Unmistakeable genius 
rings in every line.'— 77zmes. 

‘The ballads teem with imagination, they 
palpitate with emotion. We read them 
with laughter and tears ; the metres throb 
in our pulses, the cunningly ordered 
words tingle with life ; and if this be not 
poetry, what is?’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Rudyard Kipling. 
SEAS. 
57th Thousand. Cr. 8vo. Buckram, 
gilt top. 6s, Leather, 6s. net. 

‘The Empire has found a singer ; it is no 
depreciation of the songs to say that 
statesmen may have, one way or other, 


to take account of them.’—A/anchester 
Guardian. 


‘Animated through and through with in- 
dubitable genius.’"—Daily Telegraph. 


THE SEVEN 


“Q.". POEMS AND BALLADS. By | 


“Q." Crown 8v0, 35, 6d. 


By RUDYARD KIPLING, | 


“Q." GREEN BAYS: Verses ané 


Parodies. By ‘‘Q.”’ Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


E. Mackay. A SONG OF THE SEA. 
By Eric Mackay. Second Edition. 
Feap. 8vo. 55. 


H. Ibsen. BRAND. A Drama by 
HENRIK IBSEN. Translated by 
WILLIAM WILSON. Third Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


A. D. Godley. LYRA FRIVOLA. By 
A. D. GODLEY, M.A., Fellow of 
Magdalen College, Oxford. Third 


Edition. Pott 8vo. 25. 6d. 
‘Combines a pretty wit with remarkably 
neat versification. . . . Every one will 


wish there was more of it.’— Times. 


A. D. Godley. VERSES TO ORDER. 
By A. D. GODLEY. Crown 8vo. 
2s, 6d. net, 


‘A capital specimen of light academic 
poetry.’—Sz. James's Gazetie. 


J. G Cordery. THE ODYSSEY OF 
HOMER. A Translation by J. G. 
CORDERY. Crown 8vo. 75. 6d. 
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Belles Lettres, Anthologies, etc. 


R. L. Stevenson. VAILIMA LET- 
TERS. By RoBert Louis STEVEN- 
SON. With an Etched Portrait by 
WILLIAMSTRANG. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. Buckram. 6s. 

‘A fascinating book.’—Standard. 
* Unique in Literature.'"—Daily Chronicle. 

G. Wyndham. THE POEMS OF WIL- 
LIAM SHAKESPEARE. Edited 
with an Introduction and Notes by 
GEORGE WYNDHAM, M.P. Demy 
8vo. Buckram, gilt top. tos. 6d. 

This edition contains the ‘ Venus,’ ‘ Lucrece, 
and Sonnets, and is prefaced with an 
elaborate introduction of over 140 pp. 

‘We have no hesitation in describing Mr. 
George Wyndham’s introduction as a 
masterly piece of criticism, and all who 
love our Elizabethan literature will finda 
very garden of delight in it.’—Sfectator. 


W. E. Henley. ENGLISH LYRICS. 
Selected and Edited by W. E. 
HENLEY. Crown 8vo. Gilt top. 
35. 6d. 

‘It isa body of choice and lovely poetry.'— 

Birmingham Gazette. 

Henley and Whibley. A BOOK OF 
ENGLISH PROSE. Collected by 
W. E. HENLEY and CHARLES 
WHIBLEY. Crown 8v0. Buckram, 
gilt top. 6s. 


H.C. Beeching. LYRA SACRA: An 
Anthology of Sacred Verse. Edited 
by H, C. BEEcHING, M.A. Crown 
8vo. Buckram. 6s. 

“A charming selection, which maintains a 
lofty standard of excellence.’—T7imes. 

*Q.” THE GOLDEN POMP. A Pro- 
cession of English Lyrics. Arranged 
by A. T. QUILLER CouCcH. Crown 
8vo. Buckram. 6s. 


W. B. Yeats. AN ANTHOLOGY OF 
IRISH VERSE. Edited by W. B. 


YVEATS. Revised and Enlarged 

Edition. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 

‘An attractive and catholic selection.’— 
Times. 


G. W. Steevens. MONOLOGUES OF 
THE DEAD. By G, W. STEEVENS. 
Foolscap 8vo, 35. 6d, 


| 


W. M. Dixon. A PRIMER OF 
TENNYSON. By W. M. Dixon, 
M.A. Cr, 8vo. 25. 6d, 

‘Much sound and well-expressed criticism. 
The bibliography is a boon.’—Speaker. 

W. A. Craigie. A PRIMER OF 
BURNS. By W. A. CRAIGIE. 
Crown 8vo. 25. 6d. 

“A valuable addition to the literature of the 
poet.’—Times. 

L, Magnus. A PRIMER OF WORDS- 
WORTH. By LAuRIE MAGNUs, 
Crown 8vo. 25, 6d. 


‘A yaluable contribution to Wordsworthian 
literature.’—Literature, 


Sterne. THE LIFEAND OPINIONS 
OF TRISTRAM SHANDY. By 
LAWRENCE STERNE. With an In- 
troduction by CHARLES WHIBLEY, 
and a Portrait. 2vols. 75. 


Congreve. THE COMEDIES OF 
WILLIAM CONGREVE. With an 
Introduction by G. S. STREET, and 
a Portrait. 2vols. 75. 


Morier. THE ADVENTURES OF 
HAJJI BABA OF ISPAHAN. By 
JAMES MoriER. With an Introduc- 
tion by E, G. BROWNE, M.A. anda 
Portrait, 2vo0ls. 75. 


Walton. THE LIVES OF DONNE, 
WOTTON, HOOKER, HERBERT 
AND SANDERSON. By IzZAAK 
WALTON. With an Introduction by 
VERNON BLACKBURN, and a Por- 
trait. 35. 6d. 


Johnson, THE LIVES OF THE 
ENGLISH POETS. By SAMUEL 
Jounson, LL.D. With an Intro- 
duction by J. H. MILLAR, and a Por- 
trait. 3 vols, 105. 6d. 


Burns. THE POEMS OF ROBERT 
BURNS. Edited by ANDREW LANG 
and W. A. CRAIGIE. With Portrait. 
Second Edition, Demy 8vo, gilt top. 
6s. 

‘Among editions in one volume, this will 
take the place of authority.’—7imes. 


Danie. 


Gibbon. 
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F, Langbridge. BALLADS OF THE 
BRAVE; Poems of Chivalry, Enter- 


and Constancy. 


prise, Courage, 
F, LANGBRIDGE. 


Edited by Rev. 
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Cr. 8v0, 35. 6d. 


2s, 6d. 


Second Edition. 
School Edition. 


‘The book is full of splendid things.’— 


World. 


Metbhuen’s Standard Library 


DANTE ALIGHIERI. The Italian 
Text edited by PAGET TOYNBEE, 
M.A. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
‘A carefully-revised text, printed with 
beautiful clearness.'—Glasgow Herald. 
THE DECLINE AND 
FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
By EDWARD GiBBon. A New Edi- 
tion, Edited with Notes, Appendices, 
and Maps, by J. B. Bury, LL.D., 
Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. 
In Seven Volumes. Demy 8vo. Gilt 
top. 8s. 6d. each. Also Cr. 8vo. 65. 


LA COMMEDIA DTI] 


WOOD. Edited by C. G. CRUMP, 
M.A. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


This edition is the only one which contains 


the complete book as ig ees pub- 
lished. It contains a long Introduction 
and many Footnotes. 


‘The History of Thomas Ellwood ” holdsa 


high place among the masterpieces of 
autobiography, and we know few books 
that better deserve reprinting. More- 
over, Mr. C. G. Crump’s new edition is 
accurate and convenient, and we com- 
mend it ungrudgingly to all those who 
love sound and vigorous English.’ 
—Daily Mail. 


each, 

‘The time has certainly arrived for a new 
edition of Gibbon's great work... . Pro- 
fessor Bury is the right man to under- 
take thistask. His learning is amazing, 
both in extent and accuracy. The book 
is issued in a handy form, and at a 
moderate price, and it is admirably 
printed.’—Times. 

‘ At last thereis an adequate modern edition 
of Gibbon. . . . The best edition the 
nineteenth century could produce.— 
Manchester Guardian. 

‘A great piece of editing.’—Academy. 

‘The greatest of English, perhaps of all, 
historians has never been presented to 
the public in a more convenient and 
attractive form. No higher praise can 
be bestowed upon Professor Bury than 


Tennyson. THE EARLY POEMS OF 
ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON, 
Edited, with Notes and an Introduc- 
tion by J. CHURTON COLLINS, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. 65, 


An elaborate edition of the celebrated 
volume which was published in its 
final and definitive form in 1853. This 
edition contains a long Introduction and 
copious Notes, textual and explanatory. 
It also contains in an Appendix all 
the Poems which Tennyson afterwards 
omitted. 


‘Mr. Collins is almost an ideal editor of 
Tennyson. His qualities as a critic are 
an exact and accurate scholarship, and 


a literary judgment, which has been 


to say, as may be said with truth, that 
he is worthy of being ranked with Guizot 
and Milman.’—Dazly News. 


trained and polished by the closest study 
of classics both ancient and modern. 
Mr. Collins’ introduction is a thoroughly 


sound and sane appreciatio f th 
Cc. G Crump. THE HISTORY OF merits and dqusinad cemeeniea 


THE LIFE OF THOMAS ELL- Literature. 


The Works of Shakespeare 
General Editor, EDWARD DOWDEN, Litt. D. 


MEssrs. METHUEN have in preparation an Edition of Shakespeare in 
single Plays. Each play will be edited with a full Introduction, Textual 
Notes, and a Commentary at the foot of the page. 

The first volume is : 
HAMLET. Edited by EDWARD 

DowDEN, Demy 8vo. 35. 6d, 


fAn admirable edition... A comely 


volume, admirably printed and produced, 
and containing all that a student of 
“Hamlet” need require.'—Sfeaker. 
‘Fully up to the level of recent scholarship, 
both English and German.—Academy. 
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Tbe Wovels of Charles Dickens 
Crown 8vo. Each Volume, cloth 3s. net ; leather 4s. 6d. net. 

Messrs. METHUEN have in preparation an edition of those novels of Charles 
Dickens which have now passed out of copyright. Mr. George Gissing, 
whose critical study of Dickens is both sympathetic and acute, has written an 
Introduction to each of the books, and a very attractive feature of this edition 
will be the illustrations of the old houses, inns, and buildings, which Dickens 
described, and which have now in many instances disappeared under the 
touch of modern civilisation. Another valuable feature will be a series of 
topographical and general notes to each book by Mr, F. G. Kitton. The books 
will be produced with the greatest care as to printing, paper and binding. 

The first volumes are: 


THE PICKWICK PAPERS. With Illustrations by E.H. NEw. Two Volumes. 


‘As pleasant a copy as any one could desire. The notes add much to the value of the 
edition, and Mr. New’s illustrations are also historical. The volumes promise well 
for the success of the edition.’—Scotsman. 


The Little Library 


‘The volumes are compact in size, printed on thin but good paper in clear type, 
prettily and at the same time strongly bound, and altogether good to look upon and 
handle.’—Oxdlook. 


Pott 8vo. Each Volume, cloth ts. 6d. net, leather 25, 6a. net. 


Messrs. METHUEN intend to produce a series of small books under the 
above title, containing some of the famous books in English and other 
literatures, in the domains of fiction, poetry, and belles lettres. The series 
will also contain several volumes of selections in prose and verse. 

The books will be edited with the most sympathetic and scholarly care. 
Each one will contain an Introduction which will give (1) a short biography of 
the author, (2) a critical estimate of the book. Where they are necessary, 
short notes will be added at the foot of the page. 

Each book will have a portrait or frontispiece in photogravure, and the 
volumes will be produced with great care in a style uniform with that of ‘The 
Library of Devotion.’ 

The first volumes are : 


VANITY FAIR. By W. M. THACK- 
ERAY. With an Introduction by 5S. 
Gwynn. Illustrated by G. P. 
Jacoms Hoop. Three Volumes. 

‘Delightful little volumes.’—Pxblishers’ 
Circular. 


THE PRINCESS. By ALFRED, LORD 
TENNYSON. Edited by ELIZABETH 
WorDsworTH. Illustrated by W. 
E. F. BRITTEN. 

‘Just what a pocket edition should be. 
Miss Wordsworth contributes an accept- 
able introduction, as well as notes which 
one is equally glad to get.’—Guardian. 


IN MEMORIAM. By ALFRED, LorD 
TENNYSON. Edited, with an Intro- 
duction and Notes, by H. C. BEECH- 
ING, M.A. 


‘An exquisite little volume, which will be 
gladly welcomed.’—G/asgow Herald. 


‘The introduction, analysis, and notes by 
the Rey. H. C. Beeching are all of the 
sound literary quality that was to be 
expected.’—Guardian. 


‘The footnotes are scholarly, interesting, 
and not super-abundant.’—Standard. 


‘It is difficult to conceive a more attractive 
edition.’—S¢, /ames’s Gazette. . 
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The Little Guides 
Pott 8vo, cloth 35. ; leather, 3s. 6d. net. 
OXFORD AND ITS COLLEGES. ;| SHAKESPEARE’S COUNTRY. By 


By J. Wetts, M.A., Fellow and 
Tutor of Wadham College. Illus- 
trated by E.H. NEw. Third Edition. 
‘An admirable and accurate little treatise, 
attractively illustrated.’—World. 
‘A luminous and tasteful little volume.’— 
Daily Chronicle. 


CAMBRIDGE AND ITS_ COL- 
LEGES. By A. HAMILTON THOMP- 
SON. Illustrated by E. H. NEw. 


‘It is brightly written and learned, and is 
just such a book as a cultured visitor 
needs.’— Scotsman. 


B. C. WINDLE, F.R.S., M.A. Ilus- 
trated byE. H. NEw. Second Edition. 


‘Mr. Windle is thoroughly conversant with 
his subject, and the work is exceedingly 
well done. The drawings, by Mr. 
Edmund H.:.New, add much to the 
attractiveness of the volume.’—Scots- 
man. 

‘One of the most charming guide books. 
Both for the library and as a travelling 
companion the beok is equally choice 
and serviceable.’—Academy. 

‘A guide book of the best kind, which 
takes rank as literature.'—Guardian. 


Illustrated and Gift Books 


Phil May. THE PHIL MAY 
ALBUM. 40. 6s. 

‘There is a laugh in each drawing.’— 
Standard. 


A. H. Milme. ULYSSES; OR, DE 
ROUGEMONT OF TROY. De- 
scribed and depicted by A. H, MILNE, 
Small quarto. 35. 6d. 


* Clever, droll, smart.’—Guardian. 


Edmund Selous. TOMMY SMITH’S 
ANIMALS. By EpmuND SELous. 
Illustrated by G. W. ORD. cap, 8vo. 
2s. 6d. 

A little book designed to teach children 
respect and reverence for animals. 

‘A quaint, fascinating little bodk : a nur- 
sery classic.’—A theneum. 

8. Baring Gould. THE CROCK OF 
GOLD. Fairy Stories told by S. 
BARING GOULD. Crown 8vo. 65, 

‘ Twelve delightful fairy tales.’.—Punch. 


M. L. Gwynn. A BIRTHDAY BOOK. 
Arranged and Edited by M. L. 
Gwynn. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

This is a birthday-book of exceptional 
dignity, and the extracts have been 
chosen with particular care. 

John Bunyan. THE PILGRIM’S 

PROGRESS. By JoHN BUNYAN. 

Edited, with an Introduction, by C. H. 


FirtH, M.A. With 39 Illustrations 

by R. ANNING BELL. Crow 8vo. 65. 

‘The best ‘‘ Pilgrim’s Progress.”’— 
Educational Times. 

F. D. Bedford. NURSERY RHYMES. 
With many Coloured Pictures by F. 
D. BEDFORD. Super Royal 8vo. 55. 

8. Baring Gould. A BOOK OF 
FAIRY TALES retold by S. BARING 
GOULD. With numerous Illustra- 
tions and Initial Letters by ARTHUR 
J. GASKIN. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo, 
Buckram. 6s. 

8. Baring Gould. OLD ENGLISH 
FAIRY TALES. Collected and 
edited by S, BARING GOULD. With 
Numerous [Illustrations by F. D. 
BEDFORD. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 
Buckram, 6s. 

‘A charming volume.’—Guardian. 

8. Baring Gould. A BOOK OF 
NURSERY SONGS AND 
RHYMES. Edited by S. BARING 
GOULD, and Illustrated by the Bir- 
mingham Art School. Buckram, gilt’ 
top. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

H. C. Beeching. A BOOK OF 
CHRISTMAS VERSE. Edited by 
H. C. BEECHING, M.A., and Illus- 
trated by WALTER CRANE. C7, 8vo, 
gilt top. 35. 6d. 
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History ; 


Flinders Petrie. A HISTORY OF 
EGYPT,FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES 
TO THE PRESENT Day. Edited by 
W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE, D.C.L., 
LL.D., Professor of Egyptology at 
University College. Fully Illustrated. 
In Six Volumes. Cr. 8vo. 6s. each, 


Vou. I. PREHISTORIC TIMES TO 
XVITH Dynasty. W. M. F. 


Petrie. Fourth Edition. 

Vout. Il. THE XVIITH AND 
XVIIITH DYNASTIES. W. M. 
F. Petrie. Third Edition. 

VoL. IV. THE EGYPT OF THE 
PTOLEMIES. J. P. Mahaffy. 
VoL. V. ROMAN EcypT, J. G. 

Milne. 


‘ A history written in the spirit of scientific 
precision so worthily represented by Dr. 
Petrie and his school cannot but pro- 
mote sound and accurate study, and 
supply a vacant place in the English 
literature of Egyptology.’—Times. 


Flinders Petrie. RELIGION AND 
CONSCIENCE IN ANCIENT 
EGYPT. By W. M. FLINDERS 
PETRIE, D.C.L.,LL.D. Fully Ilus- 
trated. Crown 8vo, 25. 6d. 
© The lectures will afford a fund of valuable 

information for students of ancient 
ethics.’"— Manchester Guardian. 


Flinders Petrie. SYRIA AND 
EGYPT, FROM THE TELL EL 
AMARNA TABLETS. By W. M. 
FLINDERS PETRIE, D,C.L., LL.D. 
Crown 8vo. 25. 6d. 

‘A marvellous record. The addition made 
to our knowledge is nothing short of 
amazing.’ — Times. 


Flinders Petrie. EGYPTIAN TALES. 
Edited by W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE. 
Illustrated by TRISTRAM ELLIs. 7 
Two Volumes. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. each, 

‘Invaluable as a picture of life in Palestine 
and Egypt.’—Daily News. 


Flinders Petrie. EGYPTIAN DECO- 
RATIVE ART. By W. M. FLIN- 
DERS PETRIE. With 120 Illustrations. 
Cr, 8vo. 35. 6d. 


‘In these lectures he displays rare skill in 
elucidating the development of decora- 
tive art in Egypt.’—TZimes. 


c. W. Oman, A HISTORY OF THE 
ART OF- WAR.—Volt ‘11. :' >The 
Middle Ages, from the Fourth to the 
Fourteenth Century. By C. W. 
OMAN, M.A., Fellow of All Souls’, 
Oxford. Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 215. 


‘The whole art of war in its historic evolu- 
tion has never been treated on such an 
ample and comprehensive scale, and we 
question if any recent contribution to 
the exact history of the world has pos- 
sessed more enduring value.’—Daily 
Chronicle. 


S. Baring Gould. THE TRAGEDY 
OF THE CAISARS. With nume- 
rous Illustrations from Busts, Gems, 
Cameos, etc. ByS. BARING GOULD, 
Fourth Edition. Royal 8vo. 155. 


‘A most splendid and fascinating book ona 
subject of undying interest. The great 
feature of the book is the use the author 
has made of the existing portraits of 
the Caesars and the admirable critical 
subtlety he has exhibited in dealing with 
this line of research. It is brilliantly 
written, and the illustrations are sup- 
plied ona scale of profuse magnificence.’ 
—Daily Chronicle. 


F, W. Maitland. CANON LAW IN 
ENGLAND. By F. W. MAITLAND, 
LL.D., Downing Professor of the 
Laws of England in the University 
of Cambridge. Royal 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

‘Professor Maitland has put students of 
English law under a fresh debt. ‘I'hese 
essays are landmarks in the study of the 
history of Canon Law.’—Times. 
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H. de B. Gibbins. INDUSTRY IN 
ENGLAND: HISTORICAL OUT- 


LINES. By H. DE B. GIBBINS, 
Litt.D., M.A. With 5 Maps. Se- 
cond Fedition. Demy 8vo. tos. 6d. 


H. E. Egerton. A HISTORY OF 
BRITISH COLONIAL POLICY. 
By H. E. EGERTON, M,A. Demy 
8vo,. 125, 6d. 


‘It is a good book, distinguished by accu- 
racy in detail, clear arrangement of facts, 
and a broad grasp of principles.’— 
Manchester Guardian. 


Albert Sorel THE EASTERN 
QUESTION IN THE EIGH- 
TEENTH CENTURY. By ALBERT 
SorREL. Translated by F. C. BRAM- 
WELL, M.A. Cr. 8vo, 35. 6d. 


C. H. Grinling. A HISTORY OF 
THE GREAT NORTHERN RAIL- 
WAY, 1845-95. By C. H.. Grin- 
LING. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 
Ios, 6d, 

* Mr. Grinling has done for a Railway what 


Macaulay did for English History.’— 
The Engineer. 


W. Sterry. ANNALS OF ETON 
COLLEGE, By W. STERRY, M.A. 
With numerous Illustrations. Demy 
8vo. 7s. Od, 


‘A treasury of quaint and interesting read- 
ing. Mr. Sterry has by his skill and 
vivacity given these records new life.’— 
Acadeny. . 


G.W.Fisher. ANNALS OF SHREWS- 
BURY SCHOOL. By G. W. 
FISHER, M.A. With numerous IIlus- 


trations. Demy 8vo. tos. 6d, 
‘This careful, erudite book.’—Dazly 
Chronicle. 


‘A book of which Old Salopians are sure 
to be proud.’—Glode. 


J. Sargeaunt. ANNALS OF WEST- 
MINSTER SCHOOL. By J. Sar- 

With numerous 

7s» Od. 


GEAUNT, M.A. 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 
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A. Glark. THE COLLEGES OF 
OXFORD: Their History and their 
Traditions. Edited by A. CLARK, 
M.A., Fellow of Lincoln College. 
8vo. 125. 6d, 


‘A work which will be appealed to for 
many years as the standard book.’— 
Atheneum. 


T, M. Taylor. ACONSTITUTIONAL 
AND POLITICAL HISTORY OF 
ROME, By T. M. Tay or, M.A., 
Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, 
Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

‘ We fully recognise the value of this care- 
fully written work, and admire especially 
the fairness and sobriety of his judgment 
and the human interest with which he 
has inspired a subject which in some 
hands becomes a mere series of cold 
abstractions. It is a work that will be 
stimulating to the student of Roman 
history.’—A theneum. 


J. Wells. A SHORT HISTORY OF 
ROME. By .J. WeEtLus, M.A, 
Fellow and Tutor of Wadham Coll., 
Oxford. Third Edition. With 3 
Maps. Crowz 8vo. 35. 6d. 


This book is intended for the Middle and 
Upper Forms of Public Schools and for 
Pass Students at the Universities. It 
contains copious Tables, etc. 

‘An original work written on an original 
plan, and with uncommon freshness and 
vigour.’—Speaker. 


0. Browning. A SHORT HISTORY 
OF MEDI4VAL ITALY, a.p. 
1250-1530. By OscAR BROWNING, 
Fellow and Tutor of King’s College, 


Cambridge. Jz Two Volumes, Cr. 
8vo. 55, each, 

VOL. I. 1250-1409.—Guelphs and 
Ghibellines. 


VOL, Il, 1409-1530.—The Age of 
the Condottieri. 


O'Grady. THE STORY OF IRE- 
LAND. By STANDIsH O'GRADY, 
Author of ‘Finn and his Companions, 
Crown 8vo, 25, 6d, 
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BHy3zantine Texts 
Edited by J. B. Bury, M.A, 


ZACHARIAH OF MITYLENE. 
Translated into English by F. J. 
HAMILTON, D.D., and E. 
Brooks, Demy 8vo, 125. 6d. net, 


EVAGRIUS. Edited by Professor 


LEON PARMENTIER and M, BIDEz, 
Demy 8vo. tos. 6d. net. 


THE HISTORY: OF PSELLUS. 
By C. SATHAS. Demy 8vo. 155. 
net, 
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Biography 


R. L. Stevenson. THE LETTERS 
OF ROBERT LOUIS STEVEN- 
SON TO HIS FAMILY AND 
FRIENDS. Selected and Edited, 
with Notes and Introductions, by 
SIDNEY COLVIN. Third Edition. 
Demy 8v0, 2 vols., 255, net, 


‘Irresistible in their raciness, their variety, 
their animation .. . of extraordinary 
fascination. A delightful inheritance, 
the truest record of a ‘‘richly com- 
pounded spirit” that the literature of 
our time has preserved.’'—Times. 

‘There are few books so interesting, so 
moving, and so valuable as this collec- 
tion of letters. One can only commend 
people to readand re-read the book. The 
volumes are beautiful, and Mr. Colvin’s 
part of the work could not have been 
better done, his introduction is a master- 
piece. —Spectator. 


G. Millais.s THE LIFE AND 
LETTERS OF. SIR JOHN 
EVERETT MILLAIS, President of 
the Royal Academy. By his Son, 
J. G. Miuais, With 319 Illus- 
trations, of which g are in Photo- 
gravure. Second Edition, 2 vols, 
Royal 8vo, 325. net. 


‘ The illustrations make the book delightful 
to handle or to read. The eye lingers 
lovingly upon the beautiful pictures.’— 
Standard. 

‘ This charming book isa gold mine of good 
things.’ —Daily ews. 


* This splendid work.’—World. 

‘Of such absorbing interest is it, of such 
completeness in scope and beauty. 
Special tribute must be paid to the 
extraordinary completeness of the illus- 
trations.’—Graphic. 

8. Baring Gould. THE LIFE OF 
NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. By 
S. BARING GOULD. With over 450 
Illustrations in the Text and 12 
Photogravure Plates. Large quarto. 
Gilt top. 365. 

‘The main feature of this gorgeous volume 
is its great wealth of beautiful photo- 
gravures and finely-executed wood 
engravings, constituting a complete 
pictorial chronicle of Napoleon I.’s 
personal history from the days of his early 
childhood at Ajaccio to the date of his 
second interment,’—Daily Telegraph. 


P. H. Colomb. MEMOIRS OF AD- 
MIRAL SIR A. COOPER KEY. 
By Admiral P. H. CoLoms. With 
a Portrait. Demy 8vo. 165, 


Morris Fuller. THE LIFE AND 
WRITINGS OF JOHN DAVEN- 
ANT, D.D. (1571-1641), Bishop of 
Salisbury. By Morris FULLER, 
B.D. Demy 8vo. tos. 6d. 


J. M. Rigg. ST. ANSELM OF 
CANTERBURY: A CHAPTER IN 
THE HISTORY OF RELIGION. By 
J. M. Rice, Demy 8vo0, 7s. 6d, 
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FP. W. Joyce. THE LIFE OF 
SIR FREDERICK GORE OUSE- 
LEY. By F. W. Joyce, M.A. 7s. 6d. 


W. G. Collingwood. THE LIFE OF 
JOHN RUSKIN. By W. G. 
COLLINGWooD, M.A. With Por- 


traits, and 313 Drawings by Mr. 
Ruskin. Second Edition, 2 vols, 
8vo. 325. Cheap Edition, Crown 
8v0, 65. 


C. Waldstein. JOHN RUSKIN, By 
CHARLES WALDSTEIN, M.A. With 
a Photogravure Portrait, Post 8vo. 55. 


A. M. F. Darmesteter, THE LIFE 
OF ERNEST RENAN. 


By | 
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MADAME DARMESTETER, With 
Portrait. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 


W. H. Hutton, THE LIFE OF SIR 


THOMAS MORE. By W..H. 
Hutton, M.A. With Portraits. 
Second Edition. Cr, 8vo. 55. 


‘The book lays good claim to high rank 
among our biographies. It is excellently, 
even lovingly, written.’—Scotsman. 

§. Baring Gould. THE VICAR OF 
MORWENSTOW: A Biography. 


By S. BARING GOULD, M.A. A 
new and Revised Edition. With 


Portrait. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


A completely new edition of the well known 
biography of R. S. Hawker. 


Travel, Adventure and Topography 


Sven Hedin. THROUGH ASIA. By 
SvEN HEpDIN, Gold Medallist of the 
Royal Geographical Society. With 
300 Illustrations from Sketches 
and Photographs by the Author, 
and Maps. 2vols. Royal 8vo. 205. net. 


*One of the greatest books of the kind 
issued during the century. It is im- 
possible to give an adequate idea of the 
richness of the contents of this book, 
nor of its abounding attractions asa story 
of travel unsurpassed in geographical 
and human interest. Much of it is a 
revelation. Altogether the work is one 
which in solidity, novelty, and interest 
must take a first rank among publica- 
tions of its class,’— Times. 


F. H. Skrine and E. D. Ross. THE 
HEART OF ASIA, By. F.. H. 
SKRINE and E, D. Ross. With 
Maps and many Illustrations by 
VERESTCHAGIN, Large Crown 8vo. 
tos, 6d. net. 

* This volume will form a landmark in our 


knowledge of Central Asia. . . . Illumin- 
ating and convincing.’— Times. 

R. E. Peary. NORTHWARD OVER 
THEGREATICE, ByR.E. PEary, 
Gold Medallist of the Royal Geogra- 
phical Society. With over 800 Illus- 
trations. 2vols. Royal 8vo. 325. net. 

‘His book will take its place among the per- 
manent literature of Arctic exploration.’ 
—Times. 

E. A. FitzGerald. THE HIGHEST 
ANDES. By E. A. FiTzGERALp. 
With 2 Maps, sr Illustrations, 13 of 
which are in Photogravure, and a 
Panorama. Royal 8vo, 305, met. 
Also a Small Edition on Hand-made 
Paper, limited to 50 Copies, 4/o, 
45) 55 


‘The record of the first ascent of the highest 
mountain yet conquered by mortal man. 
A volume which will continue to be the 
classic book of travel on this region of 
the Andes.’—Daily Chronicle. 
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FW. Christian. THE CAROLINE 
ISLANDS, By F, W. CuristIAn, 
With many Illustrations and Maps. 
Demy 8vo, 125, 6d, net. 

‘A real contribution to our knowledge of 
the peoples and islands of Micronesia, 
as well as fascinating as a narrative of 
travels and adventure.’—Scofsman. 


H. H. Johnston. BRITISH CEN- 
TRAL AFRICA. By Sir H. H. 
JOHNSTON, K.C.B. With nearly 
‘Two Hundred Illustrations, and Six 
Maps. Second Edition. Crown 4to. 
18s. net. 


‘A fascinating book, written with equal 
skill and charm—the work at once ofa 
literary artist and of a man of action 
who is singularly wise, brave, and ex- 
perienced. It abounds in admirable 
sketches.’—Westminster Gazette. 


L: : Decle. | THREE <YEARS. IN 
SAVAGE AFRICA. By LIONEL 
DECLE. With roo Illustrations and 
5 Maps. Second Edition. Demy 8vo. 
tos. 6d. net, 


‘Its bright pages give a better general 
survey of Africa from the Cape to the 
Equator than any single volume that 
has yet been published.’—7zmes. 


A. Hulme Beaman. TWENTY 
YEARS IN THE NEAR EAST, 
By A. HULME BEAMAN. Demy 
8vo. With Portrait. tos. 6d. 


Henri of Orleans. FROM TONKIN 
TO INDIA, By PRINCE HENRI OF 
ORLEANS. Translated by HAMLEY 
Bent, M.A. With too Illustrations 
anda Map. Cry. 4to, gilt top. 255. 


$. L. Hinde. THE FALL OF THE 
CONGO ARABS. ByS. L. HINDE. 
With Plans, etc. Demy 8vo. 125. 6d, 


A. St. H. Gibbons. EXPLORATION 
AND HUNTING IN CENTRAL 
AFRICA, By Major A. St. H. 
G1BBONS. With full-page Illustra- 
tions by C. WHYMPER, and Maps. 

_ Demy 8vo. 155. 
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Fraser. ROUND THE WORLD 
ON AWHEEL. By JoHN FosTER 
FRASER. With roo Illustrations, 
Crown 8vo,. 6s. 


‘ A classic of cycling, graphic and witty.’— 
Yorkshire Post. 


R. L, Jefferson. A NEW RIDE TO 
KHIVA. By R. L. JEFFERSON, 
Illustrated. Crow 8vo, 65. 

The account of an adventurous ride on a 


bicycle through Russia and the deserts 
of Asia to Khiva. 


‘An exceptionally fascinating book of 
travel.’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


J. K. Trotter. THE NIGER 
SOURCES. By Colonel J. K. 
TROTTER, R.A. With a Map and 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 55. 


Michael Davitt. LIFE AND PRO- 
GRESS IN AUSTRALASIA. By 
MICHAEL DAVITT, M.P. 500 pp. 
With 2 Maps. Crown 8vo0. 65, 


W. J. Galloway. ADVANCED AUS- 
TRALIA. By WILLIAM J. GAL- 
LOWAY, M.P. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


‘This is an unusally thorough and informa- 
tive little work.’—Morning Post. 


W. Crooke THE NORTH- 
WESTERN PROVINCES OF 
INDIA: THEIR ETHNOLOGY AND 
ADMINISTRATION. By W. CROOKE. 
With Maps and Illustrations, Demy 
8v0, 0S. 6d. 


A. Boisragon. THE BENIN MAS- 
SACRE. By CAPTAIN BOISRAGON, 
Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 

‘If the story had been written four hundred 


years ago it would be read to-day as an 
English classic.’—Scotsman. 


H. 8. Cowper. THE HILL OF THE 
GRACES: oR, THE GREAT STONE 
TEMPLES OF TRIPOLI. By H. S. 
Cowper, F.S.A. With Maps, Plans, 
and75 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, t0s.6d. 
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W. B. Worsfold. SOUTH AFRICA. 

By W. B. WorsFoLp, M.A. W2th 

a Map. Second Edition. Cr, 8vo. 65. 

‘A monumental work compressed into a 
very moderate compass.'—W orld. 

Katherine and Gilbert Macquoid. IN 

PARIS. By KATHERINE and GIL- 


BERT MACQUOID. Illustrated by 
Tuomas R. MAcquorp, R.I. With 
2maps. Crown 8vo. Is. 


°A useful little guide, judiciously supplied 
with information.’—A thengum. 
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A, H. Keane. THE BOER STATES: 
A History and Description of the 
Transvaal and the Orange Free State. 
By A. H. KEANE, M.A, With 
Map, Crowz 8vo. 65. 


‘A work of clear aims and thorough execu- 
tion.’—Academy. 


‘A compact and very trustworthy account 


of the Boers and their surroundings.’ 
—Morning Post. 
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Naval and Military 


G. 8. Robertson, CHITRAL: The 
Story of a Minor Siege. By Sir 
G. S. ROBERTSON, K.C.S.I, With 
numerouslI Illustrations, Mapand Plans. 
Second Edition. Demy 8vo, tos. 6d. 
‘It is difficult to imagine the kind of person 
who could read this brilliant book without 
emotion. The story remains immortal— 
a testimony imperishable. We are face 
to face with a great book.’—J///ustrated 
London News. 

© A book which the Elizabethans would have 
thought wonderful. More thrilling, more 
piquant, and more human than any 
novel.'—Newcastle Chronicle. 

‘As fascinating as Sir Walter Scott’s best 

fiction.’—Daily Telegraph. 


R. 8. 8. Baden-Powell. THE DOWN- 
FALL OF PREMPEH. A Diary of 
Life in Ashanti, 1895. By Maj.-Gen. 
BADEN-POWELL. With er Illustra- 
tionsanda Map. Cheaper Edition. 
Large Crown 8vo. 65. 


R, 8. 8. Baden-Powell. THE MATA- 
BELE CAMPAIGN, 1896. By Maj.- 
Gen, BADEN-POWELL. With nearly 
roo Illustrations. Cheaper Edition, 
Large Crown 8vo. 65. 


J. B. Atkins. THE RELIEF OF 
LADYSMITH. By JouHN BLack 
ATKINS, With 16 Plans and Illus- 
trations. Second Edition, Crown 
8vo. 65, 

This book contains a full narrative by an 

eye-witness of General Buller’s attempts, 


and of his final success. The story is of 
absorbing interest, and is the only com- 
plete account which has appeared. 


‘The mantle of Archibald Forbes and G. 
W. Steevens has assuredly fallen upon 
Mr. Atkins, who unites a singularly 
graphic style to an equa ly rare faculty 
of vision. In his pages-we realise the 
meaning of a modern campaign with the 
greatest sense of actuality. His pages 
are written with a sustained charm of 
diction and ease of manner that are no 
less remarkable than the sincerity and 
vigour of the matter which they set 
before us.'—World, 

‘Mr. Atkins has a genius for the painting 
of war which entitles him already to be 
ranked with Forbes and Steevens, and 
encourages us to hope that he may one 
day rise to the level of Napier and 
Kinglake.’—Pall Mall Gazette. 

‘It is the record told with insight and 
sympathy of a great conflict. It is as 
readable as a novel, and it bears the 
imprint of truth.’ —Morning Leader. 


H. W. Nevinson,. LADYSMITH: The 
Diary of a Siege. By H. W. NEVIN- 
SON. With 16 Illustrations and a 
Plan. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


This book contains a complete diary of the 
Siege of Ladysmith, and is a most vivid 
and picturesque narrative. 


‘There is no exaggeration here, no strain- 
ing after effect. But there is the truest 
realism, the impression of things as they 
are seen, set forth in well-chosen words 
and well-balanced phrases, with a mea« 
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sured self-restraint that marks-the true 
artist. Mr. Nevinson is to be congratu- 
lated on the excellent work that he has 
done.’—Daily Chronicle. 

‘Of the many able and fascinating chroni- 
clers of the sad and splendid story, Mr. 
Nevinson is among the ablest and most 
fascinating.’ —Pall Mall Gazette. 


E, H. Alderson. WITH THE 
MOUNTED INFANTRY AND 
THE MASHONALAND FIELD 
FORCE, 1896. By Lieut.-Colonel 
ALDERSON. With numerous Illus- 
trations and Plans. Demy 8vo. 
Ios. 6d. 


Seymour Vandeleur. CAMPAIGN- 
ING ON THE UPPER NILE 
AND NIGER. By Lieut. SEyMouR 
VANDELEUR. With an Introduction 
by Sir G. GOLDIE, K.C-M.G. With 
4 Maps, Illustrations, and Plans, 
Large Crown 8vo. 105, 6d. 


Lord Fincastle. A FRONTIER 
CAMPAIGN, By Viscount FIn- 
CAsTrE, V.C., and “Licnt--P: ¢, 
ELLIOTT-LOCKHART. With a Map 


and 16 Illustrations. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 
kK. N. Bennett. THE DOWNFALL 


OF THE DERVISHES: A Sketch 
of the Sudan Campaign of 1898. By 
E. N. BENNETT, Fellow of Hertford 
College. With a Photogravure Por- 
trait of Lord Kitchener. Third 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 35. 6d. 


W. Kinnaird Rose. WITH THE 
GREEKS IN THESSALY. By 
W. KINNAIRD ROSE. With IIllus- 
trations, Crown 8vo. 6s. 


G. W. Steevens. NAVAL POLICY: 
By G. W. STEEVENS. Demy 8vo0. 65. 
This book is a description of the British and 
other more important navies of the world, 
with a sketch of the lines on which our 
naval policy might possibly be developed. 


D, Hannay. A SHORT HISTORY 
OF THE ROYAL NAVY, FRoM 
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EARLY TIMES TO THE PRESENT DAY. 
By DAvip HANNAY,. Illustrated. 
2 Vols. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. each, 
Vol. I., 1200-1688, 

‘ We read it from cover to cover at asitting, 
and those who go to it for a lively and 
brisk picture of the past, with all its faults 
and its grandeur, will not be disappointed. 
The historian is endowed with literary 
skill and style.’—Standard. 


C. Cooper King. THE STORY OF 
THEBRITISH ARMY. By Colonel 
COOPER KING. Illustrated. Demy 
8vo. 7s. 6d, 

‘An authoritative and accurate story of 

Pee military progress.’—Daily 
all. 


R. Southey. ENGLISH SEAMEN 
(Howard, Clifford, Hawkins, Drake, 
Cayendish). By ROBERT SOUTHEY. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by 
DaAvip HANNAY. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 6s, 

‘A brave, inspiriting book.’—Black and 

White. 


W. Clark Russell. THE LIFE OF 
ADMIRAL LORD COLLING- 
WOOD. By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 
With Illustrations by F. BRANGWYN. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 65. 

* A book which we should like to see in the 
hands of every boy in the country.’— 
St. James's Gazette. 


E.L. 8. Horsburgh. WATERLOO:A 
Narrative and Criticism. By E. L. S. 
HorspurcH, B,A. With Plans. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 55. 

‘A brilliant essay—simple, sound, and 
thorough.’—Dazly Chronicle. 


H. B. George. BATTLES OF 
ENGLISH HISTORY. By H. B. 


GrorGE, M.A., Fellow of New 
College, Oxford. With numerous 
Plans. Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


‘Mr. George has undertaken a very useful 
task—that of making military affairs in- 
telligible and instructive to non-military 
readers—and has executed it with a 
large measure of success.’—7imes, 
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General Literature 


§. Baring Gould. THE BOOK OF | 
THE WEST. By S. BARING 

“GouLD. With numerous [lustra- 

tions. Zwo volumes. Vol. 1. Devon. 

Vol. . Cornwall. Crown 8vo. 

6s. each. 

‘They are very attractive little volumes, 
they have numerous very pretty and 
interesting pictures, the story is fresh 
and bracing as the air of Dartmoor, and 
the legend weird as twilight over Doz- 
mare Pool, and they give us a very good 
idea of this enchanting and beautiful 
district.’—Guardian. 

‘A narrative full of picturesque incident, 
personal interest, and literary charm.’— 
Leeds Mercury. 

8. Baring Gould. OLD COUNTRY 
LIFE. ByS. BARINGGOULD. With 
Sixty-seven Illustrations. Large Cr, 
8v0. Lifth Edition. 6s. 

‘* Old Country Life,” as healthy wholesome 
reading, full of breezy life and move- 
ment, full of quaint stories vigorously 
told, will not be excelled by any book to 
be published throughout the year. 
Sound, hearty, and English to the core,’ 
—World. 


8. Baring Gould, ANOLD ENGLISH 
HOME. By S. BARING GOULD. 
With numerous Plans and Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

‘The chapters are delightfully fresh, very 
informing, and lightened by many a good 
story. A delightful fireside companion.’ 
—St. James's Gazette. 

S. Baring Gould. His TORLC 
ODDITIES AND STRANGE 
EVENTS. By S. BARING GOULD. 
Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. 65. 


8. Baring Gould. FREAKS OF 
FANATICISM. By S. BARING 
GOULD. Third Edition. Cr. 8vo, 65. 


8. Baring Gould. A GARLAND OF 


COUNTRY SONG: English Folk 
Songs with their Traditional Melodies, 
Collected and arranged by S, BARING 
GouLp and H, F, SHEPPARD. 
Demy 4to. 65, 


§. Baring Gould. SONGS OF THE 
WEST: ‘Traditional Ballads and 
Songs of the West of England, with 
their Melodies. Collected by S. 
BARING GOULD, M.A., and H. F. 
SHEPPARD, M.A. In 4 Parts. Parts 
Ti, dhe tidepagsitach..: LPARAVGSS. 
In one Vol,, French morocco, 155. 

‘A rich collection of humour, pathos, grace, 
and poetic fancy.’—Saturday Review. 


S$. Baring Gould. YORKSHIRE 
ODDITIES AND STRANGE 
EVENTS. By S. BARING GOULD. 
Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


§. Baring Gould. STRANGE SUR- 
VIVALS AND SUPERSTITIONS. 
By S. BARING GOULD. C7. 8vo. 
Second Edition. 6s. 


S. Baring Gould. THE DESERTS 
OF SOUTHERN FRANCE. By 
S. BARING GOULD... 2 vols. Demy 
8v0. 325. 


Cotton Minchin. OLD HARROW 
DAYS. ByJ. G. Corron MINCHIN. 
Cr, 8v0o. Second Edition. 55. 


W. E. Gladstone. THE SPEECHES 
OF THE RT. HON. W. E. GLAD- 
STONE, M.P. Edited by A. W. 
Hutton, M.A., and H. J. COHEN, 
M.A. With Portraits. Demy 8vo, 
Vols. IX, and X., 125. 6d, each. 


J. E, Marr. THE SCIENTIFIC 
STUDY OF SCENERY. By J. E. 
MARR, F.R.S., Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. Illustrated. 
Crown 8v0, 6s. 


An elementary treatise on geomorphology 
—the study of the earth’s outward forms. 
It is for the use of students of physical 
geography and geology, and will also be 
highly interesting to the general reader. 

‘A fascinating book, a real fairy tale.’— 
Pall Mali Gazette. 

‘Mr. Marr is distinctly to be congratulated 
on the general result of his work. He 
has produced a volume, moderate in size 
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and readable in style, which will be 
acceptable alike to the student of geo- 
logy and geography, and to the tourist.’ 
—A theneum. 
‘Can be read- with pleasure alike by the 
expert and the general reader.’ 
—Manchester Guardian. 


M. N. Oxford. A HANDBOOK OF 
NURSING. By M. N. OxForpD, of 
Guy's Hospital. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 

This is a complete guide to the science and 
art of nursing, containing copious in- 
struction both general and particular. 

* The most useful work of the kind that we 
have seen. A most valuable and prac- 
tical manual.’—Manchester Guardian. 


E. V. Zenker. ANARCHISM, By 
E. V. ZENKER. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
* Herr Zenker has succeeded in producing a 
careful and critical history of the growth 
of Anarchist theory. 


A. Silva White. THE EXPANSION 
OF EGYPT: A Political and His- 
torical Survey. By A, SILVA WHITE. 
With four Special Maps. Demy 8vo. 
I55. 762, ; 

‘This is emphatically the best account of 
Egypt as it is under English control that 
‘has been published for many years.’— 
Spectator. 


Peter Beckford. THOUGHTS ON 
HUNTING. By PETER BECKFORD. 
Edited by J. OTHO PAGET, and 
Illustrated by G. H. JALLAND, 
Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

* Beckford’s ‘‘ Thoughts on Hunting” has 
long been a classic with sportsmen, and 
the present edition will go far to make it 
a favourite with lovers of literature.’-— 
Speaker. 


E, B. Michell. THE ART AND 
PRACTICE OF HAWKING. By 
E. B. MICHELL. With 3 Photo- 
gravures by G. E. LopGE, and other 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo. tos. 6d. 

A complete description of the Hawks, 
Falcons, and Eagles used in ancient and 
modern times, with directions for their 
training and treatment. It is not only 
a historical account, but a complete 
practical guide. 

~ A book that will help and delight the 

expert.’—Scotswzan. 
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* Just after the hearts of all enthusiasts.’— 
Daily Telegraph. 
‘No book is more full and authorative than 
this handsome treatise.’ 
—Morning Leader. 


H. G. Hutchinson. THE GOLFING 
PILGRIM, By Horace G. 
HUTCHINSON. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘Without this book the golfer’s library will 
be incomplete.’—Pal/ Mall Gazette. 


J. Wells). OXFORD AND OXFORD 
LIFE. By Members of the Uni- 
versity. Edited by J. WELLS, M.A., 
Fellowand Tutor of Wadham College. 
Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 

‘We congratulate Mr. Wells on the pro- 
duction of a readable and intelligent 
account of Oxford as it is at the present 
time, written by persons who are pos- 
sessed of a close acquaintance with the 
system and life of the University.’— 
Athenaeum. 


C. G. Robertson, VOCES ACADE- 
MICA. By C. GRANT ROBERTSON, 
M.A., Fellow of All Souls’, Oxford. 
With a Frontispiece. Pott 8vo. 35. 6d. 

‘Decidedly clever and amusing.’— 

Atheneum. 


Rosemary Cotes. DANTE’S GAR- 
DEN. By ROSEMARY COTES. With 
a Frontispiece. Second Edition. cp. 
8v0. 25. 6d, Leather, 35. 6d. net. 


‘A charming collection of legends of the 
flowersmentioned by Dante.’—Academy. 


Clifford Harrison. READING AND 
READERS. By CLIFFORD HARRI- 
son. Fp. 8v0. 25. 6d, 

© An extremely sensible little book.’—Man- 
chester Guardian. 


L. Whibley. GREEK OLIGARCH- 
IES: THEIR ORGANISATION 
AND CHARACTER. By _ L. 
WHIBLEY, M.A., Fellow of Pem- 


broke College, Cambridge. Crown 
8vo. 65, 
L. L. Price. ECONOMIC SCIENCE 


’ AND-PRACTICE. By L. L. PRICE, 
M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, Ox- 
ford. Crown 8vo. 6s, 
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J. 8. Shedlock, THE PIANOFORTE 
SONATA: Its Origin and Develop- 
ment. ByJ.S. SHEDLOCK. Crown 
8vo. 55. 

‘This work should be in the possession of 
every musician and amateur. A concise 
and lucid history and a very valuable 
work for reference.’—A theneum. 

A. Hulme Beaman. PONS ASIN- 
ORUM; OR, A GUIDE TO 
BRIDGE. By A. HULME BEA- 
MAN. Jap 8vo. 25. 

A practical guide, with many specimen 

games, to the new game of Bridge. 


E, M. Bowden. THE EXAMPLE OF 
BUDDHA: Being Quotations from 
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Buddhist Literature for each Day in 


the Year. Compiled by E. M. 
BOWDEN. Third Ldition. 16mo. 
2s. 6d, 

F. Ware. EDUCATIONAL RE- 


FORM. By FABIAN WARE, M.A, 
Crown 8vo0. 25. 6d. 

An attempt by an expert to forecast the 
action and influence of the New Second- 
ary Education Act, with suggestions 
for useful developments. 

‘Mr. Ware’s book may be warmly com- 
mended to all who have at heart the 
desire for the intellectual prosperity of 
the British race.’—Morning Post. 

‘Any one who really wants to know how 
education stands to-day should read it.’ 
—Literature. 


Philosophy 


L. T. Hobhouse. THE THEORY OF 
KNOWLEDGE. By L. T. Hos- 
HOUSE, Fellow of C.C.C., Oxford. 
Demy 8v0. 215. 

‘The most important contribution to 
English philosophy since the publication 
of Mr. Bradley's ‘‘ Appearance and 
Reality.” ’—Glasgow Herald. 

W. H. Fairbrother. THE PHILO- 
SOPHY OF T. H. GREEN. By 
W. H, FAIRBROTHER, M.A. Second 
Edition, Cr, 8v0. 35. 6d. 


‘In every way an admirable © book.’— 


Glasgow Herald. 


F. W. Bussell. THE SCHOOL OF 
PLATO. By F. W. BussELL, D.D., 
Fellow of Brasenose College, Oxford. 
Demy 8vo. tos. 6d. 


F. 8. Granger. THE WORSHIP 
OF THE ROMANS. _ By F. S. 
GRANGER, M.A., Litt.D. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 


Theology 


W. R. Inge. CHRISTIAN MYSTI- 
CISM. The Bampton Lectures for 
1899. By W.R. INGE, M.A., Fellow 
and Tutor of Hertford College, 
Oxford. Demy 8vo. 125. 6d. net, 

A complete surve’ of the subject from St. 
John and St. Paul to modern times, 
covering the Christian Platonists, Augus- 
tine, the Devotional Mystics, the 
Medieval Mystics, and the Nature 
Mystics and Symbolists, including 
Béhme and Wordsworth. 

*It is fully worthy of the best traditions 
connected with the Bampton Lecture- 
ship.’—Record. 


8. R. Driver. SERMONS ON SUB- 
JECTS CONNECTED WITH 
THE OLD TESTAMENT. By S. 
R. Driver, D.D., Canon of Christ 
Church, Regius Professor of Hebrew 


pe the University of Oxford. Cr. 8va. 
Se 


‘A welcome companion to the author’s 
famous ‘‘ Introduction.” ’—Guardian. 


T. K. Cheyne. FOUNDERS OF OLD 
TESTAMENT CRITICISM. _ By 
T. K. CHrEyneE, D.D., Oriel Pro- 


fessor at Oxford. Large Crown 8vo. 
7s. 6a. 


A historical sketch of O. T. Criticism. 


Walter Lock. ST. PAUL, THE 
MASTER-BUILDER. By WALTER 
Lock, D.D., Warden of Keble 
College. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 

‘The essence of the Pauline teaching is 


condensed into little more than a hun- 
dred pages, yet no point of importance 
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is overlooked. We gladly recommend 
the lectures to all who wish to read with 
understanding.’—Guardian. 


H. Rashdall. DOCTRINE AND 
DEVELOPMENT. By HAsTINGS 
RASHDALL, M.A., Fellow and Tutor 
of New College, Oxford. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

‘A very interesting attempt to restate some 
of the principal doctrines of Christianity. 
in which Mr. Rashdall appears to us to 
have achieved a high measure of success. 
He is often learned, almost always sym- 
pathetic, and always singularly lucid.’— 
Manchester Guardian. 


H. H. Henson, APOSTOLIC CHRIS- 
TIANITY: As Illustrated by the 
Epistles of St. Paul to the Corinthians. 
By H. H. Henson, M.A., Fellow of 
All Souls’, Oxford. Cyr, 8vo. 6s. 


H. H. Henson. DISCIPLINE AND 
LAW. By H. HENSLEY HENSON, 
B.D., Fellow of All Souls’, Oxford. 
fap. 8vo. 25. 6d. 


H. dH. Henson. 
LEAVEN : HISTORICAL AND 
SOCIAL SERMONS. By H. H. HEN- 
SON, M.A. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Bennett and Adeney. A BIBLICAL 
INTRODUCTION. By W. H. 
BENNETT, M.A.,and W.F. ADENEY, 
M.A. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

‘It makes available to the ordinary reader 
the best scholarship of the day in the 
field of Biblical introduction. We know 
of no book which comes into competi- 
tion with it.—Manchester Guardian. 


W. H. Bennett. A PRIMER OF 
THE BIBLE. By W. H. BENNETT. 
Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 258. 6d. 


‘ The work of an honest, fearless, and sound 
critic, and an excellent guide in a small 
compass to the books of the Bible.’— 
Manchester Guardian. 


Cc. F. G. Masterman. TENNYSON 
AS A RELIGIOUS TEACHER. 
By C. F, G. MASTERMAN. Crown 
8v0. 65. 


A thoughtful and penetrating appreciation, 
full of interest and suggestion. —Worid. 


William Harrison. CLOVELLY 
SERMONS. By WILLIAM HARRI- 


LIGHT AND 


son, M.A., late Rector of Clovelly. 
With a Preface by ‘LUCAS MALET.’ 
Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 

Cecilia Robinson. THE MINISTRY 
OF DEACONESSES. By Deacon- 
ness CECILIA ROBINSON. With an 
Introduction by the Lord Bishop of 
Winchester. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 

‘A learned and interesting book.’—Scofts- 
man, 

E. B. Layard. RELIGION IN BOY- 
HOOD. Notes on the Religious 
Training of Boys, By E. B. 
LAYARD, M.A. 18mo. 1s. 

T. Herbert Bindley. THE OECU- 
MENICAL DOCUMENTS OF 
THE FAITH. Edited with Intro- 
ductions and Notes by T. HERBERT 
BINDLEY, B.D., Merton College, 
Oxford. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

A historical account of the Creeds. 

‘ Mr. Bindley has done his work ina fashion 
which calls for our warmest gratitude. 
The introductions, though brief, are 
always direct and tothe point 5 the notes 
are learned and full, and serve admirably 
to elucidate the many difficulties of the 
text.’—Guardian. 

H. M. Barron. TEXTS FOR SER- 
MONS ON VARIOUS OCCA- 
SIONS AND SUBJECTS. Com- 
piled and Arranged by H. M. BArR- 
RON, B.A., of Wadham College, 
Oxford, with a Preface by Canon 
ScotT HOLLAND. Crown 8vo. 35. 
6d. 

W. Yorke Fausset. THE DZ 
CATECHIZANDIS RUDIBUS 
OF ST. AUGUSTINE, Edited, 
with Introduction, Notes, etc., by 
W. YoRKE FAUuSSET, M.A. C*. 8vo. 


35. 6d, 
F. Weston. THE HOLY SACRI- 
FICE. By F. Weston, M.A., 


Curate of St. Matthew's, Westmin- 
ster. Pott 8vo. 6d. net. 


A Kempis. THE IMITATION OF 
CHRIST. By Tuomas A KEMPIS, 
With an Introduction by DEAN 
FARRAR, Illustrated by C. M. 
GERE, Second Edition, Fcap. 8v0. 
3s. 6d. Padded morocco, 55. 
‘Amongst all the innumerable English 
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editions of the ‘‘Imitation,” there can 
have been few which were prettier than 
this one, printed in strong and handsome 
type, with all the glory of red initials.’— 
Glasgow Herald. 


J. Keble. THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. 
By JoHN KEBLE. With an Intro- 


duction and Notes by W. Lock, 
D.D., Warden of Keble College. 
Illustrated by R. ANNING BELL. 
Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 35. 6d. 
Padded morocco, 55. 

‘The present edition is annotated with all 


the care and insight to be expected from 
Mr. Lock.’—Guardian. 


Orford Commentaries 


General Editor, WALTER Lock, D.D., Warden of Keble College, Dean 
Ireland’s Professor of Exegesis in the University of Oxford. 


THE BOOK OF JOB. Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by E. C. 8S. 
Gipson, D.D., Vicarof Leeds. Demy 
8v0, 65. 

‘The publishers are to be congratulated on 
the start the series has made,’—7 ies. 

‘It is in his patient, lucid, interest-sus- 
taining explanations that Dr. Gibson is 
at his best.’—Literature. 

‘We can hardly imagine a more useful book 
to place in the hands of an intelligent 
layman, or cleric, who desires to eluci- 


date some of the difficulties presented in 
the Book of Job.'"—Church Times. 

‘The work is marked by clearness, light- 
ness of touch, strong common sense, and 
thorough critical fairness. 

‘Dr. Gibson’s work is worthy of a high 
degree of appreciation. To the busy 
worker and the intelligent student the 
commentary will be areal boon; and it 
will, if we are not mistaken, be much in 
demand. The Introduction is almost a 
model of concise, straightforward, pre- 
fatory remarks on the subject treated.’— 
Athenaeum, 


‘handbooks of Theology 
General Editor, A, RoBERTSON, D.D., Principal of King’s College, London. 


THE XXXIX. ARTICLES OF THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND. Edited 
with an Introduction by E. C, S. 
GiBson, D.D., Vicar of Leeds, late 
Principal of Wells Theological Col- 
lege. Second and Cheaper Edition 
in One Volume. Demy 8vo,. 125. 6d. 


“We welcome with the utmost: satisfaction 
a new, cheaper, and more convenient 
edition of Dr. Gibson’s book. It was 
greatly wanted. Dr. Gibson has given 
theological students just what they want, 
and we should like to think that it was 
in the hands of every candidate for 
orders.’—Guardian, 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
HISTORY OF RELIGION. By 
F, B, JEvons, M.A,, Litt.D., Prin- 
cipal of Bishop Hatfield’s Hall, 
Demy 8vo. tos. 6d. 

'* The merit of this book lies in the penetra- 


tion, the singular acuteness and fotce of 
the author’s judgment, He is at once 


critical and luminous, at once just and 
suggestive. A comprehensive and 
thorough book.’—Birmingham Post. 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE INCAR- 
NATION. ByR. L. OTTLEY, M.A., 
late fellow of Magdalen College, 
Oxon,, and Principal of Pusey House. 
In Two Volumes. Demy 8vo. 155. 


‘A clear and remarkably full account of the 
main currents of speculation. Scholarly 
precision . . . genuine tolerance. . . 
intense interest in his subject—are Mr. 
Ottley’s merits. —Guardian, 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
HISTORY OF THE CREEDS, By 
A. E, Burn, B,D., Examining Chap- 
lain to the Bishop of Lichfield. Demy 
8vo, tos, 6d. 


‘This book may be expected to hold its 
place as an authority on its subject. — 
Spectator. 
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The Churchman’s Library 


General Editor, J. H. BURN, B.D., Examining Chaplain to the 
Bishop of Aberdeen, 


THE BEGINNINGS OF ENGLISH 
CHRISTIANITY. | By W. E. Cot- 
Lins, M.A. With Map. Cr. 8vo. 
35. 6d. 


‘An excellent example of thorough and fresh 
historical work.’—Guardian, 


SOME NEW TESTAMENT PRO- 
BLEMS. By ARTHUR WRIGHT, 
M.A., Fellow of Queen’s College, 
Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN 
HERE AND HEREAFTER. By 
CANON  WINTERBOTHAM, M.A., 
B.Sc.,. LL.B... C7. 8v0.. 35. 6d. 

‘A most able book, at once exceedingly 


thoughtful and richly suggestive. —G/as- 
gow Herald. 


THE WORKMANSHIP OF THE 
PRAYER BOOK: Its Literary and 
Liturgical Aspects. By J. DowDEN, 
D.D., Lord Bishop of Edinburgh. 
Crown 8vo, 35. 6d. 

‘Scholarly and interesting.’—IMJanchester 

Guardian, 

EVOLUTION. By F. B. JEvons, 
Litt.D., Principal of Hatfield Hall, 
Durham. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


‘A well-written book, full of sound thinking 
happily expressed.’—Manchester Guar- 
dian. 

‘A singularly fresh and stimulating book.’ 
—Speaker. 

‘We have no hesitation in saying that this 
is much the best general account of the 
philosophical consequences of the theory 
of Evolution that has yet appeared.’ 

—Guardian. 


The Churchman’s Bible 
General Editor, J. H. BURN, B.D. 
Messrs. METHUEN are issuing a series of expositions upon most of the books of 


the Bible. 


The volumes will be practical and devotional, and the text of the 


authorised version is explained in sections, which will correspond as far as 


possible with the Church Lectionary, 


THE EPISTLE OF ST. PAUL TO 
THE GALATIANS. Explained by 
A. W. RosINnson, Vicar of All 
Hallows, Barking. cap, vo. 15. 6d. 
net, 


‘ The most attractive, sensible, and instruc- 
tive manual for people at large, which 
we have ever seen.’—Church Gazette, 


ECCLESIASTES. Explained by A. 
W. STREANE, D.D. feap, 8vo. 
1s. 6d, net. 


‘Scholarly, suggestive, and particularly 
interesting.'— Bookman. 


THE EPISTLE OF PAUL THE 
APOSTLE TO THE PHILIP- 


PIANS. . Explained by C. R. D. 
Biccs, B.D. Fcap, 8v0. 15. 6d. 
net, 


‘Mr. Biggs’ work is very thorough, and he 
has managed to compressa good deal of 
information into a limited space.’ 

—Guardian. 


The Library of Devotion 


Pott 8vo, cloth, 2s.; leather, 25. 6d. net. 
* This series is excellent.’.—Tur BisHor or Lonpon. 
‘Very delightful. —Tur BisHop or BATH AND WELLS. 
‘Well worth the attention of the Clergy..—Tur BisHop or LICHFIELD. 
©The new ‘‘ Library of Devotion ” is excellent.’—THrE BisHop or PETERBOROUGH. 


* Charming.’—Record. 
‘THE CONFESSIONS OF ST. AU- 
GUSTINE, Newly Translanted, 
with an Introduction and Notes, by 
C. Bic, D.D., late Student of Christ 
Church, Second Edition. 


‘ Delightful.’—Church Bells. 


‘The translation is an excellent piece of 
English, and the introduction is a mas- 
terly exposition. We augur well of a 
series which begins so satisfactorily.’— 
Times. 


— 
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THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. By JOHN 
KEBLE. With Introduction and 
Notes by WALTER Lock, D.D., 
Warden of Keble College, Ireland 
Professor at Oxford. 

‘The volume is very prettily bound and 
printed, and may fairly claim to be an 
advance on any previous editions.’— 
Guardian, 


THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. A 
Revised Translation, with an Introduc- 
tion, by C. Bicc, D.D., late Student 
of Christ Church. Second Edition. 

A practically new translation of this book, 
which the reader has, almost for the first 
time, exactly in the shape in which it 
left the hands of the author. 

‘A nearer approach to the original than 
has yet existed in English.’—Academy. 


A BOOK OF DEVOTIONS. By J. 
W. STANBRIDGE, B.D., Rector of 
Bainton, Canon of York, and some- 
time Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Oxford. 


‘It is probably the best book of its kind. It 
deserves high commendation.’—Church 
Gazette. 
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LYRA INNOCENTIUM. By JOHN 
KEBLE. Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by WALTER LocK, D.D., 
Warden of Keble College, Oxford. 
Pott 8vo. 25.; leather, 25. 6d. net. 


‘This sweet and fragrant book has never 
been published more attractively.’— 
Academy. 

‘ The work is given in as dainty a form as 
any it has yet taken.’— Scotsman. 

©The analysis and notes are discriminating, 
scholarly, and helpful.’—ChurchR eview. 

A SERIOUS CALL TO A DEVOUT 
AND HOLY LIFE. By WILLIAM 
Law. Edited, with an Introduction, 
by C. Bicc, D.D., late Student of 
Christ Church. 

This is a reprint, word for word and line for 
line, of the Editio Princeps. 

THE TEMPLE. By GEORGE HER- 
BERT. Edited, with an Introduction 
and Notes, by E. C. S. GIBSON, 
D.D., Vicar of Leeds. 

This edition contains Walton’s Life of 
Herbert, and the text is that of the first 
edition, 

‘As neat and desirable an edition of the 
work as can be found.’—Scotsman. 


Leaders of iReligion 


Edited by H. C. BEECHING, M.A. 


With Portraits, Crown 8vo0. 35. 6d. 


A series of short biographies of the most prominent leaders of religious 
life and thought of all ages and countries. 


The following are ready— 

CARDINAL NEWMAN. ByR. H. 
HUTTON. 

JOHN WESLEY. By J. H. Over- 
TON, M.A, 

BISHOP WILBERFORCE. By G. 
W. DANIELL, M.A. 

CARDINAL MANNING, By A. W. 
Hutton, M.A. 

CHARLES SIMEON. By H.C. G. 
MOoUuL_Lg, D,D. 

ee KEBLE. By WALTER Lock, 


THOMAS CHALMERS. By Mrs. 
OLIPHANT, 
LANCELOT ANDREWES, By R. 


L, OTTLEy, M.A. 


AUGUSTINE OF CANTERBURY. 
By E. L. Cutts, D.D. 

WILLIAM LAUD. By W. H. 
Hutton, B.D. 

JOHN KNOX. By F. MacCunn. 

_ HOWE. By R. F. Horton, 
D 


BISHOP KEN. By F. A. CLARKE, 

GEORGE FOX, THE QUAKER. 
By T. Hopexin, D.C.L. 

JOHN DONNE.- By Auvucustus 
Jessopp, D.D. 

THOMAS CRANMER. By. A. J. 
MASON, 

BISHOP LATIMER. By R.M. Cars 
LYLE and A. J. CARLYLE, M.A, 


Other volumes will be announced in due course. 
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Fiction 
8IX SHILLING NOVELS 


Marie Corelli’s Novels 


Crown 8vo. 


A ROMANCE OF TWO WORLDS. 
Twentieth Edition, 


VENDETTA. Fifteenth Edition. 
THELMA, Twenty-second Edition, 


ARDATH: THE STORY OF A 
DEAD SELF. Twelfth Edition. 


THE SOUL OF LILITH. WNinth 
Edition. 


WORMWOOD., Tenth Edition. 


BARABBAS: A DREAM OF THE 
WORLD'S TRAGEDY, Thirty- 
jifth Edition. 

‘The tender reverence of the treatment 
and the imaginative beauty of the writ- 
ing have reconciled us to the daring of 
the conception, and the conviction is 
forced on us that even so exalted a sub- 
ject cannot be made too familiar to us, 


6s. each. 


provided it be presented in the true spirit 
of Christian faith, The amplifications 
of the Scripture narrative are often con- 
ceived with high poeticinsight, and this 
‘Dream of the World’s Tragedy” is 
a lofty and not inadequate paraphrase 
of the supreme climax of the inspired 
narrative.'—Dublin Review, 


THE SORROWS OF SATAN, 
Forty-second Edition, 


‘A very powerful piece of work... . The 
conception is magnificent, and is likely 
to win an abiding place within the 
memory of man. ... The author has 
immense command of language, and a 
limitless audacity. . . . This interesting 
and remarkable romance will live long 
after much of the ephemeral literature 
of the day is forgotten. .. . A literary 
phenomenon , . . novel, and even sub- 
lime,’—W. T. Sreap in the Review 
of Reviews. 


Anthony Hope’s Novels 


Crown 8vo. 


THE GOD IN THE CAR. E£ighth 
Ldition, 

‘A very remarkable book, deserving of 
critical analysis impossible within our 
limit; brilliant, but not superficial ; 
well considered, but not elaborated ; 
constructed with the proverbial art that 
conceals, but yet allows itself to be 
enjoyed by readers to whom fine literary 
method is a keen pleasure.’— The World. 


A CHANGE OF AIR. Fifth Edition. 

‘A graceful, vivacious comedy, true to 

human nature. The characters are 
traced with a masterly hand.’—Times. 


A MAN OF MARK. J&ifth Edition. 

‘Of all Mr. Hope’s books, ‘A Man of 
Mark” is the one which best compares 
with ‘‘The Prisoner of Zenda,”’— 
National Observer. 


6s. cach, 


| THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT 


ANTONIO, Fourth Edition. 


‘It is a perfectly enchanting story of love 
and chivalry, and pure romance. The 
Count is the most constant, desperate, 
and modest and tender of lovers, a peer- 
less gentleman, an intrepid fighter, a 
faithful friend, and a magnanimous foe.’ 
—Guardian. 


PHROSO. Illustrated by H. R. 
MILLAR. Sourth Edition. 

‘The tale is thoroughly fresh, quick with 
vitality, stirring the blood,’—.S?. James's 
Gazette. 

‘From cover to cover ‘‘ Phroso” not only 
engages the attention, but carries the 
reader in little whirls of delight from 
adventure to adventure.’—Academy. 
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SIMON DALE, Illustrated. Zhird 


Edition. 


‘There is searching analysis of human 
nature, with a most ingeniously con- 
structed plot. Mr. Hope has drawn the 
contrasts of his women with marvellous 
subtlety and delicacy.’— Tzmes. 

THE KING'S MIRROR. Third 
Edition, 
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‘In elegance, delicacy, and tact it ranks 
with the best of his novels, while in the 
wide range of its portraiture and the 
subtilty of its analysis it surpasses all his 
earlier ventures. '—SZectator. 


‘The King’s Mirror” is a strong book, 
charged with close analysis and exquisite 
irony ; a book full of pathos and moral 
fibre—in short, a book to be read.’— 
Daily Chronicle. 


Gilbert Parker’s Novels 


Crown 8v0. 


PIERRE AND HIS PEOPLE. 
Fifth Edition, 


‘Stories happily conceived and finely ex- 
ecuted. There is strength and genius in 
Mr. Parker’s style.’—Daily Telegraph. 


MRS. FALCHION. Fourth Edition. 


‘A splendid study of character.’— 
Atheneum. 


THE TRANSLATION OF A 
SAVAGE. 


‘The plot is original and one difficult to 
work out; but Mr. Parker has done it 
with great skill and delicacy.’ 

— Daily Chronicle. 


THE TRAIL OF THE SWORD. 
Illustrated, Sixth Edition. 


‘A rousing and dramatic tale. A book like 
this, in which swords flash, great sur- 
prises are undertaken, and daring deeds 
done, in which men and women live and 
love in the old passionate way, isa joy 
inexpressible.’—Dazly Chronicle. 


WHEN VALMOND CAME TO 
PONTIAC: The Story of a Lost 
Napoleon. Sourth Edition. 

‘Here we find romance—real, breathing, 
living romance. The character of Val- 
mond is drawn unerringly.’—PaiZ Mall 
Gazette. 


6s. each. 


AN ADVENTURER OF THE 
NORTH: The Last Adventures of 
‘Pretty Pierre.’ Second Edition. 


‘ The present book is full of fine and mov- 
ing stories of the great North, and it 
will add to Mr. Parker’s already high 
reputation.’—Glasgow Herald. 


THE SEATS OF THE MIGHTY. 
Illustrated. Tenth Edition. 


‘Mr. Parker has produced a really fine 
historical novel.’—A theneum. 
‘A great book.’—Black and White. 


THE POMP OF THE LAVILET- 
TES. Second Edition. 35. 6d. 


‘Living, breathing romance, unforced 
pathos, and a deeper knowledge of 
human nature than Mr. Parker has ever 
displayed before,’——Pail Mall Gazette. 


THE BATTLE OF THE STRONG: 
a Romance of Two Kingdoms, 
Illustrated. Fourth Edition. 


‘Nothing more vigorous or more human has 
come from Mr. Gilbert Parker than this 
novel. It has all the graphic power of 
his last book, with truer feeling for the 
romance, both of human life and wild 
nature.’—Literature, 


MESSRS. METHUEN’S CATALOGUE 


S. Baring Gould’s Novels 


Crown 8vo. 6s. each. 


‘To say that a book is by the author of ‘‘Mehalah” is to imply that it contains a 
story cast on strong lines, containing dramatic possibilities, vivid and sympathetic descrip- 
tions of Nature, and a wealth of ingenious imagery.’—S¥eaker. 

‘That whatever Mr. Baring Gould writes is well worth reading, is a conclusion that may 
be very generally accepted. His views of life are fresh and vigorous, his language 
pointed and characteristic, the incidents of which he makes use are striking and original, 
his characters are life-like, and though somewhat exceptional people, are drawn and 
coloured with artistic force. Add to this that his descriptions of scenes and scenery are 
painted with the loving eyes and skilled hands of a master of his art, that he is always 
fresh and neyer dull, and it is no wonder that readers have gained confidence in his 
power of amusing and satisfying them, and that year by year his popularity widens,’— 


Court Circular. 


ARMINELL. . Fourth Edition. 

URITH. Sith Edition, 

IN THE ROAR OFTHE SEA, 
Seventh Edition. 

MRS. CURGENVEN OF CURGEN- 
VEN. fourth Edition. 

CHEAP JACK ZITA. Fourth Edition. 

THE QUEEN OF LOVE. Lifth 
Edition. 

MARGERY OF QUETHER. Third 
Edition. 

JACQUETTA. Third Edition. 

KITTY ALONE. Fifth Edition. 


N OEMI, Illustrated. Fourth Edition. 

THE BROOM-SQUIRE. Illustrated. 
fourth Edition, 

THE PENNYCOMEQUICKS, 
Third Edition. 

DARTMOOR IDYLLS. 


GUAVAS THE TINNER. 
trated. Second Edition, 


BLADYS. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
DOMITIA. Illustrated. Second Edi- 
tion. 


PABO THE PRIEST. 


Tllus- 


Conan Doyle. ROUND THE RED 
LAMP. By A. CONAN DOYLE. 
Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo. 65. 

*The book is far and away the best view 
that has been vouchsafed us behind the 
scenes of the consulting-room.’—///us- 
trated London News. 

Stanley Weyman. UNDER THE 
RED ROBE. By STANLEY WEy- 
MAN, Author of ‘A Gentleman of 
France.’ With Illustrations by R. C. 
WOODVILLE. Fifteenth Edition, 


Crown 8vo. 65. 

‘Every one who reads books at all must 
read this thrilling romance, from the 
first page of which to the last the breath- 
less reader is haled along. An inspira- 
tion of manliness and courage.’—Daily 
Chronicle. 

Lucas Malet. THE WAGES OF 
SIN. By Lucas MALET. Tihzr- 
teenth Edition. Crown 8vo. 65. 

Lucas Malet. THE CARISSIMA. 
By Lucas MALET, Author of ‘The 


Wages of Sin,’ ete. Zhird Edition, 
Crown 8vo. 65. 


George Gissing. THE TOWN TRA- 
VELLER. By GEORGE GISSING, 
Author of ‘Demos,’ ‘In the Year of 
Jubilee,’ etc. Second Edition, Cr. 
8vo. O65. 


‘It is a bright and witty book above all 
things, Polly Sparkes is a splendid bit 
of work.’—Pall Mall Gazette. 

‘ The spirit of Dickens is in it.’—Bookman. 


George Gissing. THE CROWN OF 
LIFE. By GEorRGE GISSING, Author 
of ‘Demos,’ ‘The Town Traveller,’ 
etc, Crown 8vo. 6s. 

‘Mr. Gissing is at his best.’—Academy. 
‘A fine novel.’—Outlook. 


8. R. Crockett. LOCHINVAR. By 
S. R. Crockett, Author of ‘The 
Raiders,’ etc. Illustrated. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s, 

‘Full of gallantry and pathos, of the clash 
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of arms, and brightened by episodes of 
humour and love... .—Westminster 
Gazette. 


§. R. Crockett. THE STANDARD 
BEARER. By S. R. CROCKETT. 
Crown 8vo. 65. 

‘A delightful tale.’"—Speaker. 
©Mr. Crockett at his best.’—Literature. 


TALES OF 
By ARTHUR 
Cr. 


Arthur Morrison. 
MEAN STREETS. 
Morrison. fifth Edition. 
8vo0. 65. 

‘Told with consummate art and extra- 
ordinary detail. In the true humanity 
of the book lies its justification, the 
permanence of its interest, and its in- 
dubitable triumph.’—A thenzum. 

‘A great book. The author’s method is 
amazingly effective, and produces a 
thrilling sense of reality, The writer 
lays upon us a master hand. ‘The book 
is simply appalling and irresistible in 
its interest. It is humorous also ; with- 
out humour it would not make the mark 
it is certain to make.’—Wor/d. 


Arthur Morrison. A CHILD OF 
THE JAGO. By ARTHUR MorRI- 


SON. Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
‘The book is a masterpiece.’—Pall Madi 
Gazette. 


‘Told with great vigour and powerful sim- 
plicity.’—A theneum. 


Arthur Morrison. TO LONDON 
TOWN. By ARTHUR MorRISON, 
Author of ‘Tales of Mean Streets,’ 
etc. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

* We have idyllic pictures, woodland scenes 
full of tenderness and grace... . This 
is the new Mr. Arthur Morrison gracious 
and tender, sympathetic and human,’— 
Daily Telegraph. 

*The easy swing of detail proclaims the 
master of his subject and the artist in 
rendering.’—Padl/ Mail Gazette. 


M. Sutherland. ONE HOUR AND 
THE NEXT. By THE Ducuess 
OF SUTHERLAND, Third Edition, 
Crown 8vo. 65, 

‘Passionate, vivid, dramatic.’—Literatuye. 


“It possesses marked qualities, descriptive, 
and imaginative.’—Morning Post, 


Messrs. METHUEN’S CATALOGUE 


Mrs. Clifford. A FLASH OF 
SUMMER. By Mrs, W. K. CLIF- 
FoRD, Author of ‘Aunt Anne,’ etc, 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
‘The story is a very beautiful one, exquis- 

itely told.’—Speaker. 


Emily Lawless. HURRISH. By the 
Honble. Emity LAWLESS, Author of 
‘Maelcho,' etc. Fufth Edition, Cr. 
8vo. 65. 


Emily Lawless. 
teenth Century Romance. 
Honble. EMILy LAWLESS. 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

‘A really great book.’—Sfectator. 

‘One of the most remarkable literary 
achievements of this generation. —Man- 
chester Guardian. 


MAELCHO: a Six- 
By the 
Second 


Emily Lawless. TRAITS AND 
CONFIDENCES. By the Honble. 
EMILY LAWLESS, Crow 8vo. 6s. 


Eden Phillpotts THE HUMAN 
BOY. By EDEN PHILLPOTTS, Author 
of ‘Children of the Mist.’ With a 
Frontispiece. Fourth Edition, Crown 
8vo, 65. 

‘Mr. Phillpotts knows exactly what school- 
boys do, and can lay bare their inmost 
thoughts; likewise he shows an all-per- 
vading sense of humour.'—Academy. 


E. W. Hornung. THE AMATEUR 
CRACKSMAN. By E, W. Hor- 
NUNG. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


‘An audaciously entertaining volume.’— 
Spectator. 


Jane Barlow. A CREEL OF IRISH 
STORIES. By JANE BARLOW, 
Author of ‘Irish Idylls.’ Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘Vivid and singularly real.’—Scotssan. 


Jane Barlow. FROM THE EAST 
UNTO THE WEST, By JANE 
BARLOW. Crown 8vo. 6s, 


Mrs, Caffyn. ANNE MAULEVERER. 
By Mrs. CAFFYN (Jota), Author of 
‘The Yellow Aster,’ Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 6s, 


MESSRS. METHUEN’S CATALOGUE 


Benjamin Swift. SIREN CITY. By 
BENJAMIN SWIFT, Author of ‘ Nancy 
Noon.’ Crown 8vo. 6s. 

“** Siren City” is certainly his best book, 
and it is the work of a strong man. It 
has sobriety, not only of manner, but of 
spirit. —A cademy. 


J. H. Findlater. THE GREEN 


GRAVES OF BALGOWRIE. By 
JANE H. FINDLATER. Fourth 
Ladition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘A powerful and vivid story.’—Standard. 

‘A beautiful story, sad and strange as truth 
itself.’—Vanity Fair. 

‘A very charming and pathetic tale.’—PalZ 
Mall Gazette. 

* A singularly original, clever, and beautiful 
story.'—Guardian. 

‘Reveals to us a new writer of undoubted 
faculty and reserve force.’—Sfectator. 
‘An exquisite idyll, delicate, affecting, and 

beautiful.’—Black and White. 
J. H. Findlater,. A DAUGHTER 
OF STRIFE. By JANE HELEN 
FINDLATER. Cvown 8vo. 65. 


J. H. Findlater. RACHEL. By 
JaNnE H. FINDLATER. Second 
Lidition. Crown 8vo, 65, 

* A not unworthy successor to ‘‘ The Green 
Graves of Balgowrie.”’’—Critic. 


Mary Findlater. OVER THE 
HILLS. By Mary FINDLATER. 
Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

‘A strong and wise book of deep insight and 
unflinching truth. —Birmingham Post. 


Mary Findlater. BETTY MUS- 
GRAVE. By MAry FINDLATER. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 65. 

‘Handled with dignity and delicacy... . 
A most touching story.’—Sfectator. 


Alfred Ollivant. OWD BOB, THE 
GREY DOG OF KENMUIR. By 
ALFRED OLLIVANT. Third Edition, 
Cr. 8vo. 65. fu : 

‘Weird, thrilling, strikingly graphic.’— 
Punch. - 

‘Weadmirethis book. . . . Itisonetoread 
with admiration and to praise with en- 
thusiasm.’—Bookman. a 

‘It is a fine, open-air, blood-stirring book, 
to be enjoyed by every man and woman 
to whom a dog is dear.’—Literature. 


B. M. Croker. PEGGY OF THE 
BARTONS. By B, M. CROKER, 
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Author of ‘Diana Barrington.’ 

Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Mrs. Croker excels in the admirably simple, 
easy, and direct flow of her narrative, the 
briskness of her dialogue, and the geni- 
ality of her portraiture.’—Sgectator. 


Mary L. Pendered. AN ENGLISH- 
MAN. By Mary L. PENDERED. 
Crown 8vo0. 6s. 

‘Her book is most healthy in tone, and 
leaves a pleasant taste in the mouth.’— 
Pali Mall Gazette. 

‘A very noble book. It is filled with wisdom 
and sympathy.’—Literary World. 

‘At once sound and diverting.’—Academy. 


Morley Roberts. THE PLUN- 
DERERS. By MORLEY ROBERTS, 
Author of ‘The Colossus,’ etc. 
Crown 8vo. 6s, 

‘The author secures and maintains the 
reader's lively interest in his clever ab- 
surdities. —Pall Mali Gazette. 

§ The whole atmosphere is one of high spirits 
and high comedy.’—G/ode. 

‘Mr. Roberts writes of real people who do 
things and know things.’'—Black and 
White. 


Norma Lorimer. MIRRY-ANN. By 
NorMA LORIMER, Author of ‘Jo- 
siah’s Wife.’ Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘The heroine is rare and striking, but 
thorough woman and altogether lovable, 
and the plot is brisk and well sustained.’ 
—Pall Mali Gazette. 

‘It is a Manx story, and a right able story. 
The atmosphere is excellent, the descrip- 
tive passages fine, and the story is one 
which will repay perusal.’—Glasgow 
Herald. 

‘A Manx novel which is at once sincere, 
poetical, and in the best sense true.’— 
Academy. 


Helen Shipton. THESTRONG GOD 
CIRCUMSTANCE. By HELEN 
SHIPTON. Crown 8vo0. 6s. 

‘A story of high merit and many attrac- 
tions.’—Scotsman. 

‘An up-to-date story—and a very beautiful 
one—of self-sacrifice.’ — Daily Tele- 
graph. 

‘A most effective story, written with both 
insight and imagination.’—Leeds Mer- 
CuUrY. 
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Violet Hunt, THE HUMAN IN- 
TEREST. By ViIoLeET HUNT, 
Author of ‘A Hard Woman,’ etc. 
Crown 8vo. 65. 

*Clever observation and unfailing wit.’— 
Academy. 

‘The insight is keen, the irony is deli- 
cate. —World. 


H. G. Wells). THE STOLEN BA- 
CILLUS, and other Stories. By 
H. G. WELts. Second Ldition, 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

‘ The impressions ofa very striking imagina- 
tion,’ —Saturday Review. 


H. G. Wells. THE PLATTNER 


STORY AND OTHERS. By H. G. 
WELLS. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 
6s. 


‘Weird and mysterious, they seem to hold 
the reader as by a magic spell.’—Scots- 
man. 


Richard Marsh, MARVELS AND 
MYSTERIES. By RICHARD 
MarsH, Author of ‘The Beetle.’ 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

‘While under their immediate influence the 
reader is conscious of nothing but thrill- 
ing excitement and curiosity.’—Glasgow 
Herald. 

‘Ingeniously constructed and well told.’— 
Morning Leader. 

‘ Admirably selected and of the very best.’ 
—Christian World. 


Esmé Stuart. CHRISTALLA. By 
EsME STUART, Crown 8vo. 6s, 

‘ The story is happily conceived, and enter- 
taining throughout.’—Scotsman. 

‘An excellent story, pathetic, and full of 
humour.’—A theneum. 

“We wish that we came across more books 
like this clever and charming story.— 
Leeds Mercury. 


Sara Jeannette Duncan. A VOYAGE 
OF CONSOLATION. By Sara 
JEANNETTE DuNCAN, Author of ‘ An 
American Girl in London.’  Illus- 
trated. Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

‘A most delightfully bright book.’—Daily 
Telegraph. 
‘ The dialogue is full of wit. —Glode. 


Sara Jeannette Duncan, THE PATH 
OF ASTAR. By SARA JEANNETTE 


MEssrRs. METHUEN’S CATALOGUE 


DuncAN, Author of ‘A Voyage of 
Consolation.’ Illustrated. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

‘Richness and fullness of local colouring, 
brilliancy of style, smiting phrases, and 
the display of very pretty humour are 
graces which are herein profusion. The 
interest neverflags.’—Pall Mali Gazette. 


Cc. F. Keary. THE JOURNALIST. 
By C. F. KEaryY. Cy. 8vo0. 65. 

‘It is rare indeed to find such poetical sym- 
pathy with Nature joined to close study 
of character and singularly truthful dia- 
logue: but then ‘The Journalist” is 
altogether a rare book.’—A theneum. 


W.E. Norris. MATTHEW AUSTIN. 
By W. E. Norris, Author of ‘ Made- 
moiselle de Mersac,’ etc. Fourth 
Edition, Crown 8vo. 6s. 

‘An intellectually satisfactory and morally 
bracing novel.’—Dazly Telegraph. 

W.E. Norris. HIS GRACE. By W. E. 
Norris. Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 
6s. 

W. E. Norris. THE DESPOTIC 
LADY AND OTHERS. By W. E. 
Norris. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


W. E. Norris. CLARISSA FURIOSA. 
By W. E. Norris. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

‘ As a story it is admirable, as a jeu esprit 
it is capital, as a lay sermon studded 
with gems of wit and wisdom it is a 
model.’—The World. 


W. E. Norris. GILES INGILBY. By 
W. E. Norris. Jllustrated. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

‘Interesting, wholesome, and charmingly 
written.’—Glasgow Herald. 


W. E. Norris. AN OCTAVE. By 
W. E. Norris. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

“A very perfect exposition of the self- 
restraint, the perfect knowledge of so- 
ciety and its ways, the delicate sense of 
humour, which are the main charac- 
teristics of this very accomplished 
author.’—Country Life. 

Ernest Glanville. THE DESPATCH 
RIDER. By ERNEST GLANVILLE, 
Author of ‘The Kloof Bride.’ Crown 
8vo. 65. 

A highly interesting story of the present 

Boer War by an author who knows the 


country well, and has had experience of 
Boer campaigning. 


MEssRS. METHUEN’S CATALOGUE 


W. Clark Russeli/ MY DANISH 
SWEETHEART. By W. CrLark 
RUSSELL. Lllustrated. Fourth 
Edition, Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Robert Barr. 
ALARMS. By RoBERT BARR. 
Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 63s. 

‘A book which has abundantly satisfied us 
byitscapital humour.’—Dazly Chronicle. 

‘Mr. Barr has achieved a triumph.’—Pa// 
Mall Gazette. 

Robert Barr. THE MUTABLE 
MANY. By RoBeRT BARR. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

‘Very much the best novel that Mr. Barr 
has yet given us. There is much insight 
in it, and much excellent humour.’— 
Daily Chronicle. 

Robert Barr. THE COUNTESS 
TEKLA, By ROBERT BARR. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s, 

‘Of these medieval romances, which are 
now gaining ground, ‘‘The Countess 
Tekla” is the very best we have seen. 
The story is written in clear English, 
and a picturesque, moving style.’—Pal/Z 
Mall Gazette. 

Andrew Balfour. BY STROKE OF 
SWORD. ByA. BALFour. Illus- 
trated. Fourth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
A banquet of good things.’—Academy. 

*A recital of thrilling interest, told with 
unflagging vigour.’—G/ode. 

* An unusually excellent example of a semi- 
historic romance.’—Wor/d. 

TO ARMS! By 
ANDREW BALFOUR. Illustrated. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 65. 

© The marvellous perils through which Allan 
passes are told in powerful and lively 
fashion.’—Pall Mall Gazette. 

Andrew Balfour. VENGEANCE IS 
MINE. By ANDREW BALFOUR, 
Author of ‘By Stroke of Sword.’ 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

A vigorous piece of work, well written, and 
abounding in stirring incidents.'—G/as- 
gow Herald. 

J. Maclaren Cobban. THE KING 
OF ANDAMAN: A Saviour of 
Society. By J. MACLAREN COBBAN, 
Crown 8vo. 65. as 

‘An unquestionably interesting book. It 
contains one character, at least, who has 
in him the root of immortality..—Pal/ 
Halil Gazette. 


Andrew Balfour. 


IN THE MIDST OF | 
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J. Maclaren Cobban. THE ANGEL 
OF THE COVENANT. By J. 
MACLAREN COBBAN. Cr. 8v0, 65. 


R. N. Stephens. AN ENEMY TO 
THE KING. By R. N. STEPHENS. 
Second Edition, Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

‘It is full of movement, and the movement 
is always buoyant.’—Scotsman. 


“A stirring story with plenty of movement.’ 
—Black and White. 


| R. N. Stephens. A GENTLEMAN 

PLAYER. By R. N. STEPHENS, 

Author of ‘An Enemy to the King.’ 

Crown 8vo. 6s. 

‘A bright and spirited romance of adven- 
ture, full of movement and changing 
action.’—Scotsman. 


R. Hichens. BYEWAYS. By ROBERT 
HICHENS. Author of ‘Flames, etc.’ 
Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

‘ The work is undeniably that of a man of 
striking imagination.’—Dazly News. 


J. 8. Fletcher. THE PATHS OF 
THE PRUDENT, ByJ.S. FLET- 
CHER. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


J. B. Burton. IN THE DAY OF 
ADVERSITY. By J. BLOUNDELLE- 
BurTON. Second Edition, Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


‘Unusually interesting and full of highly 
dramatic situations, —Guardian. 


J. B. Burton. DENOUNCED. By 
J. BLOUNDELLE-BURTON. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘A fine, manly, spirited piece of work.’— 
World. 


J. B. Burton. THE CLASH OF 
ARMS. By J. BLOUNDELLE-BurR- 
TON. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 65. 


‘A brave story—brave in deed, brave in 
word, brave in thought.’—S¢. James's 
Gazette. 


J. B. Burton. ACROSS THE SALT 
SEAS. By J. BLOUNDELLE-BURTON. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘The very essence of the true romantic 
spirit.’ —T ruth. 
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W. C. Scully. THE WHITE HECA- 
TOMB. By W. C. ScuLLy, Author 
of ‘ Kafir Stories.’ Cr. 8vo, 65, 

‘Reveals a marvellously intimate under- 
standing of the Kaffir mind.’—A/rican 
ritic. 


W. C. Scully) BETWEEN SUN 


MEsSRS. METHUEN’S CATALOGUE 


AND SAND. By W. C. SCULLY, 
Author of ‘The White Hecatomb.’ 
Cr. 8vo. 65. 

‘The reader passes at once into the very 
atmosphere of the African desert: the 
inexpressible space and stillness swallow 
him up, and there is no world for him but 
that immeasurable waste.’—A thenzum. 


OTHER SIX-SHILLING NOVELS 


Crown 8vo. 


DANIEL WHYTE. By A. J. Daw- 
SON, 


THE CAPSINA. By E. F. BENSON. 


DODO: A DETAIL OF THE DAY. 
By E. F, BENSON. 

THE VINTAGE. By E. F. BENSON, 
Illustrated by G. P. JAcoMB-Hoop. 


ROSE A CHARLITTE. By Mar- 
SHALL SAUNDERS, 


WILLOWBRAKE, By R. MurRAyY 
GILCHRIST. 


THINGS THAT HAVE HAP- 
PENED. By DOROTHEA GERARD. 


SIR ROBERT'S FORTUNE. — By 
Mrs. OLIPHANT, 


THE TWO MARYS. By Mrs. 
OLIPHANT, 
THE LADY'S WALK. By Mrs, 
OLIPHANT, 


LONE PINE: A ROMANCE OF 
MEXICAN LIFE, By R. B. 
TOWNSHEND. 

WILT THOU HAVE: THAIS 
WOMAN? By J. MACLAREN 
COBBAN, 


A PASSIONATE PILGRIM. 
PERCY WHITE, 


SECRETARY TO BAYNE, M.P. 
By W. PetT RIDGE. 


ADRIAN ROME, 
and A. Mooreg, 


THE BUILDERS. 
FLETCHER. 


By 


By E. DAwsoNn 


i sha aml 


GALLIA. 
DOWIE. 


THE CROOK OF THE BOUGH. 
By MENIE MuRIEL DowIE. 


A BUSINESS IN GREAT WATERS. 
By JULIAN CORBETT. 


MISS ERIN. By M. E. FRANCIS. 


ANANIAS. By the Hon, Mrs. ALAN 
BRODRICK. 


CORRAGEEN IN '98. 
ORPEN. 

THE PLUNDER PIT. By J. KEIGH- 
LEY SNOWDEN. 

CROSS TRAILS. By VicroR WAITE. 
SUCCESSORS TO THE ‘TITLE. 
By Mrs. WALFORD, 
KIRKHAM’S FIND. 

GAUNT. 
DEADMAN'S. By MARY GAUNT. 
CAPTAIN JACOBUS: A ROMANCE 


OF THE ROAD. By L, Cope Corn- 
FORD. 


SONS OF ADVERSITY. By L. Cope 
CORNFORD. 


THE KING OF ALBERIA. 
LAURA DAINTREY. 


THE DAUGHTER OF ALOUETTE. 
By Mary A. OWEN. 


CHILDREN OF THIS WORLD. 
By ELLEN F. PINSENT. 


AN ELECTRIC SPARK. By G. 
MANVILLE FENN. 


By MéNIE- MURIEL 


By Mrs. 


By Mary 


By 


MESSRS. METHUEN’S CATALOGUE 


UNDER SHADOW OF THE 
MISSION. By L.S. McCHESNEY. 


THE SPECULATORS. By J. F. 
BREWER. 


THE SPIRIT OF STORM. 
RONALD Ross, 


THE QUEENSBERRY CUP. 
CLIVE P. WOLLEY. 


A HOME IN INVERESK. By T. 
L. PATON, 


MISS ARMSTRONGS AND 
OTHER CIRCUMSTANCES. By 
JOHN DAVIDSON. 


DR. CONGALTON’S LEGACY. By 
HENRY JOHNSTON. 


TIME AND THE WOMAN. By 
RICHARD PRYCE. 


THIS MAN'S DOMINION. By the 
Author of ‘A High Little World.’ 


DIOGENES OF LONDON. By H. 
B. MARRIOTT WATSON, 


By 


By 


| 
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THE STONE DRAGON. By 
MURRAY GILCHRIST. 


A VICAR'S WIFE. 
DICKINSON. 

ELSA. By E. M‘QuEEN GRay. 

THE SINGER OF MARLY, By I. 
HOOPER. 

THE FALL OF THE SPARROW. 
By M. C, BALFour. 

A SERIOUSCOMEDY. By HERBERT 
MoRRAH, 

THE ~ FAITHFUL “CITY, 
HERBERT MORRAH. 

IN THE GREAT DEEP. By J. A. 
BARRY. 


BIJLI, THE DANCER. By JAMES 
BLYTHE PATTON, 


By EVELYN 


By 


, JOSIAH’S WIFE, By NORMA 
LORIMER, 
THE PHILANTHROPIST. By 


Lucy MAYNARD. 
VAUSSORE, By FRANCIS BRUNE. 


THREE-AND-SIXPENNY NOVELS 


Crown $voe. 


DERRICK VAUGHAN, NOVEL- 
IST. 42nd thousand. By EDNA 
LYALL. 

A SON OF THE STATE. By W. 
PETT RIDGE. 


CEASE FIRE! By J. MACLAREN 
CoBBAN. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d, 

A stirring Story of the Boer War of 1881, 
including the Siege of Potchefstrom and 
the Defeat of Majuba. 

‘ Brightly told and drawn with a stnong and 
sure hand.’—St. James's Gazette. 

‘A capital novel.’—Scotsman. 

‘Fact and fiction are so deeply woven 
together that the book reads like a fas- 
cinating chapter of history.’-—PalZ Madi 
Gazette. 

THE KLOOF BRIDE. 
GLANVILLE, 

A VENDETTA OF THE DESERT. 
By W. C. SCULLY. 

SUBJECT TO VANITY. By Mar- 
GARET BENSON, 


By ERNEST 


| THESIGN OF THE SPIDER. fifth 


£dition. By BERTRAM MITFORD, 


THE MOVING FINGER, By Mary 
GAUNT, 

JACO TRELOAR,. ByJ.H. PEARCE. 

THE DANCE OF THE HOURS, 
By ‘ VERA,’ 

A WOMAN OF FORTY, By Esmi 
STUART, ; 

A CUMBERER OF THE GROUND. 
By CONSTANCE SMITH. 


THESIN OF ANGELS, By EVELYN 
DICKINSON, 


AUT DIABOLUS AUT 
By X. L. 

THE COMING OF CUCULAIN. 
By STANDISH O'GRADY, 


THE GODS GIVE MY DONKEY 
WINGS. By ANGus EVAN ABBOTT, 


NIHIL, 
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THE STAR GAZERS. By G. MAN: 
VILLE FENN. 

THE POISON OF ASPS. 
ORTON PROWSE. 

THE QUIET MRS. FLEMING. By 
R. PRYCE, 

DISENCHANTMENT. ByF. MABEL 
ROBINSON, 

THE SQUIRE OF WANDALES. 
By A. SHIELD. 

A REVEREND GENTLEMAN. By 
J. M. CoBBAN. 

A DEPLORABLE AFFAIR, 
W. E. Norris. 


By R. 


By 


MEssRs. METHUEN’S CATALOGUE 


A CAVALIER’S LADYE. By Mrs. 
DICKER. 

THE PRODIGALS. By Mrs. 
OLIPHANT. 

THE SUPPLANTER. By P. NEv- 
MANN. 

A MAN WITH BLACK EYE- 
LASHES. By H. A, KENNEDY. 

A HANDFUL OF EXOTICS. By 
S. GORDON. 

AN ODD EXPERIMENT, 
HANNAH LYNCH. 

TALES OF NORTHUMBRIA. By 
HOWARD PEASE, 


By 


HALF-CROWN NOVELS 
Crown 8vo. 


HOVENDEN, V.C. By F. MABEL 
ROBINSON. 

THE PLAN OF CAMPAIGN, By 
F, MABEL ROBINSON. 
MR. BUTLER’S WARD. 

MABEL ROBINSON. 
ELI’S CHILDREN, By G. Man- 
VILLE FENN. 

A DOUBLE KNOT. By G. Man- 
VILLE FENN. 
DISARMED. 

EDWARDS. 


By F. 


By M. BETHAM 


IN TENT AND BUNGALOW. By 
the Author of ‘Indian Idylls.’ 

MY STEWARDSHIP. By E. 
M ‘QUEEN GRAY. 
JACK’S FATHER. By W.._.E. 

Norris, 
A LOST ILLUSION. By LEs.Liz 
KEITH. 


THE TRUE HISTORY OF JOSHUA 
DAVIDSON, Christian and Com- 
munist. By E, LyNN LyYNTON. 
Eleventh Edition. Post 8vo. ts. 


The Tovelist 


MEssRS. METHUEN are making an interesting experiment which constitutes a 
fresh departure in publishing. They are issuing under the above general title 


a Monthly Series of Novels by popular authors at the price of Sixpence. 
of these Novels have never been published before. 


the average Six Shilling Novel. 
follows :— 
I. DEAD MEN TELL NO TALES, 
E, W. HORNUNG. 


Il. JENNIE BAXTER, JOURNA- 
LIST, ROBERT BARR. 


II, THE INCA’S TREASURE. 
ERNEST GLANVILLE. 


IV. A SON OF THE STATE. W. 


PETT RIDGE. 

V. FURZE BLOOM. S. BARING 
GOULD, 

VI. BUNTER’'S CRUISE. ..C, 
GLEIG, 


Many 
Each Number is as long as 


The first numbers of ‘THE NOVELIST’ are as 


VII. THE GAY DECEIVERS. 
ARTHUR MOORE. 

VIII. PRISONERS OF WAR. A. 
BoysoN WEEKES. 

IX. THEADVENTUREOF PRIN- 
CESS SYLVIA. Mrs. C, F. 
WILLIAMSON, 

X. VELDT AND LAAGER:;; Tales 
ofthe Transvaal, E,S. VALEN- 
TINE, 

XI. THE NIGGER KNIGHTS. 
F, NORREYS CONNELL. 

XII. A MARRIAGE ATSEA, W. 
CLARK RUSSELL, 


MESSRS. METHUEN’S CATALOGUE 


Books for Boys and Girls 


A Series of Books by well-known Authors, well illustrated. 
THREE-AND-SIXPENCE EACH 


THE ICELANDER’S SWORD. By 
S. BARING GOULD. 

TWO LITTLE CHILDREN AND 
CHING, By EpitH E. CUTHELL. 

TODDLEBEN’S HERO. By M. M. 
BLAKE. 

ONLY A GUARD-ROOM DOG. 
By EpitH E, CUTHELL. 

THE DOCTOR OF THE JULIET. 
By HARRY COLLINGWOOD. 


MASTER ROCKAFELLAR'S VOY- 
AGE. By W. CLARK RUSSELL, 
SYD BELTON: Or, The Boy who 

would not go to Sea. By G. MAN- 
VILLE FENN. 
THE WALLYPUG IN LONDON. 
By G. E. FARROW. 
ADVENTURES IN WALLYPUG 
LAND. ByG. E, FARROW. 55. 


The Peacock Library 


A Series of Books for Girls by well-known Authors, handsomely bound, 
and well cllustrated. 


THREE-AND-SIXPENCE EACH 


THE RED GRANGE, 
MOLESWORTH. 

THE SECRET OF MADAME DE 
MONLUC. By the Author of 
‘Mdle. Mori.’ 


OUT OF THE FASHION, By L. 
T. MEADE, 


By Mrs. 


DUMPS, By Mrs. PARR, 


A GIRL OF THE PEOPLE. By 
L. T. MEADE. 


HEPSY GIPSY. By L. T. MEADE, 
2s. 6d, 


THE HONOURABLE MISS. By 
L. T, MEADE, 


University Extension Series 


A series of books on historical, literary, and scientific subjects, suitable for 


extension students and home-reading 


circles. Each volume is complete in 


itself, and the subjects are treated by competent writers in a broad and 


philosophic spirit. 
Edited by J. E. 


SYMES, M.A., 


Principal of University College, Nottingham. 


Crown 8vo. 


Price (with some exceptions) 2s. 6d. 


The following volumes are ready :— 


THE INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND. By H. DE B. GIBBINS, 
Litt.D., M.A., late Scholar of Wad- 
ham College, Oxon., Cobden Prize- 
man. Sixth Edition, Revised. With 
Maps and Plans. 35. 


AHISTORY OF ENGLISH POLITI- 
CAL ECONOMY. By L. L. PRICE, 


M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, Oxon, 
Third Edition. 


PROBLEMS OF POVERTY: An 
Inquiry into the Industrial Condi- 
tions of the Poor, By J. A. HOBSON, 
M.A, Fourth Edition. 


'VICTORTAN POETS, By A, SHARP. 
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THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. By 
J. E. Symes, M.A, 


PSYCHOLOGY. By F.S. GRANGER, 
M.A. Second Edition, 


THE EVOLUTION OF PLANT 
LIFE: Lower Forms. By G. 
MASSEE. W 4th Illustrations. 


AIR AND WATER. By V.B. LEWEs, 
M.A, Jllustrated. 


THE CHEMISTRY OF LIFE AND 
HEALTH. By C. W. KIMMINs, 
M.A, Jllustrated. 


THE MECHANICS OF DAILY 
LIFE. By V. P. SELLS, M.A. JiZus- 
trated, 


ENGLISH SOCIAL REFORMERS. 
By H. DE B. GIBBINS, Litt.D., M.A. 


ENGLISH TRADE AND FINANCE 
IN THE SEVENTEENTH CEN- 
TURY. By W. A. S. HEwins, B.A. 

THE CHEMISTRY OF FIRE. The 
Elementary Principles of Chemistry. 
By M. M. PATTISON Muir, M.A. 
Illustrated. 


A’ TEXT-BOOK OF AGRICUL-' 


TURAL BOTANY. By M. C. 
PoTTER, M.A., F.L.S. Jilustrated. 
35. 6d, 


| THE EARTH. 


MEssrs. METHUEN’S CATALOGUE 


THE VAULT OF HEAVEN. A 
Popular Introduction to Astronomy. 
By R. A. GREGORY. With numerous 
Illustrations. 


METEOROLOGY. The Elements of 
Weather and Climate. By H. N. 
DICKSON, F.R.S.E., F.R. Met. Soc. 
Illustrated. 


A MANUAL OF ELECTRICAL 
SCIENCE. By GEORGE J. BURCH, 
M.A., F.R.S. With numerous Illus- 
trations. 35. 


An Introduction to 
Physiography. By EVAN SMALL, 
M.A. Jilustrated. 


INSECT LIFE. By F. W. THEo- 
BALD, M.A. Jilustrated. 


ENGLISH POETRY FROM BLAKE 


TO BROWNING. By W. M. 
Dixon, M.A, 
ENGLISH LOCAL GOVERN- 


MENT. By E. JENKs, M.A., Pro- 
fessor of Law at University College, 
Liverpool. 


THE GREEK VIEW OF LIFE. By 
G. L. Dickinson, Fellow of King’s 
College, Cambridge. Second Edition, 


Social Questions of To-day 


Edited by H. pz B. GIBBINS, Litt.D., M.A. 


Crown 8vo, 25. 6d. 


A series of volumes upon those topics of social, economic, and industrial 
interest that are at the present moment foremost in the public mind. 
Each volume of the series is written by an author who is an acknowledged 
authority upon the subject with which he deals. 


The following Volumes of the Series are ready :— 


TRADE UNIONISM—NEW AND 
OLD. By G. HoweELt. Second 
Edition. 


THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVE- 
MENT TO-DAY. By G. J. Hoty- 
OAKE, Second Edition, 


MESSRS. METHUEN’S CATALOGUE 


MUTUAL THRIFT. By Rev. J. 
FROME WILKINSON, M.A. 

PROBLEMS OF POVERTY. By J. 
A. Hopson, M.A. Fourth Edition. 


THE COMMERCE OF NATIONS. 
By C. F. BASTABLE, M.A., Professor 
of Economics at Trinity College, 
Dublin. Second Edition. 

THE ALIEN INVASION. 
H. WILKIns, B.A. 

THE RURAL EXODUS. By P. 
ANDERSON GRAHAM. 

LAND NATIONALIZATION. By 
HAROLD Cox, B.A. 

A SHORTER WORKING. DAY. 
By H. DE B. GrBsins, D. Litt., M.A., 
and R. A. HADFIELD, of the Hecla 
Works, Sheffield. 

BACK TO THE LAND: An Inquiry 
into the Cure for Rural Depopulation. 
By H. E, Moore. 

TRUSTS, POOLS AND CORNERS. 
By J. STEPHEN JEANS. 

THE FACTORY SYSTEM, 
W. CooKE-TAYLOoR, 


By W. 


By R. 
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THE STATE... AND ITS= CHIL: 
DREN, By GERTRUDE TUCKWELL. 


WOMEN’S WORK. ByLapy DILKE, 
Miss BULLEY, and Miss WHITLEY. 


SOCIALISM AND MODERN 
THOUGHT, By M. KAuFMAnn, 


THE HOUSING OF THE WORK- 
INGCLASSES. By E. BOwMAKER. 


MODERN CIVILIZATION’ IN 
SOME OF ITS ECONOMIC 
ASPECTS. By W. CUNNINGHAM, 
D.D., Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 

THE PROBLEM OF THE UN- 
oh ene By J. A. Hopson, 

LIFE IN WEST LONDON. By 
ARTHUR SHERWELL, M.A. Second 
Edition. 

RAILWAY NATIONALIZATION. 
By CLEMENT EDWARDS. 

WORKHOUSES AND PAUPER- 
ISM. By Louisa TwIninc. 

UNIVERSITY AND SOCIAL 
eee ae pte By W. REASON, 


Classical Translations 
Edited by H. F. FOX, M.A., Fellowand Tutor of Brasenose College, Oxford. 


AESCHYLUS — Agamemnon, Choe- 
phoroe, Eumenides. Translated by 
LEwIs CAMPBELL, LL.D., late Pro- 
fessor of Greek at St. Andrews. 55. 


CICERO—De Oratore I. Translated 
by E. N. P. Moor, M.A. 35. 6d, 


CICERO —Select Orations(Pro Milone, 
Pro Murena, Philippic 11., In Catili- 
nam). Translated by H. E. D. 
BLAKISTON, M.A., Fellow and Tutor 
of Trinity College, Oxford. 55. 

CICERO—De Natura Deorum. Trans- 
lated by F. Brooks, M.A., late 
Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. 
3s. 6d. 

CICERO DE OFFICIIS. Translated 
by G. B. GARDINER, M.A. Crown 
8v0, 25. 6d. 


HORACE: THE ODES AND 
EPODES. Translated by A. 
GovLEY, M.A., Fellow of Magdalen 
College, Oxford. 2s, 

LUCIAN—Six Dialogues (Nigrinus, 
Icaro - Menippus, The Cock, The 
Ship, The Parasite, The Lover of 
Falsehood). Translated by S. T. 
Irwin, M.A., Assistant Master at 
Clifton; late Scholar of Exeter 
College, Oxford. 35. 6d. 

SOPHOCLES — Electra and Ajax. 
Translated by E, D. A. MORSHEAD, 
M.A., Assistant Master at Win- 
chester. 25. 6d. 

TACITUS—Agricola and Germania. 
Translated by R. B. TOWNSHEND, 
late Scholar of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. 25. 6d, 


Messrs. METHUEN’S CATALOGUE 


Orford Classical Certs. 


Messrs. METHUEN are about to publish in conjunction with the Clarendon 
Press a series of classical texts edited by competent scholars from the best Mss. 


THUCYDIDIS HISTORIAE, Lisri 
I-IV. By H. Stuart JONES. 
Paper Covers, 35. Limp Cloth, 35. 6d. 


PLATONIS OPERA, Tom. 1. (TETRA- 


LOGIAE I.-II.) By J. BURNET. 
Paper Covers, 5s. Limp Cloth, 6s. 
LVCRETI CARI DE RERVM 


NATVRA. By C. BAILEY. Pager 
Covers, 28. 6a. Limp Cloth, 35. 


CORNELII TACITI OPERA MIN- 
ORA. By H. FuRNEAUX. Pager 
Covers, 1s. 6d. Limp Cloth, 25. 


AESCHYLI_TRAGOEDIAE CUM 
FRAGMENTIS. By A. SIDGWICK. 
Paper Covers, 3s. Limp Cloth, 35. 6d. 

APOLLONII RHODII ARGONAU- 
TICA. By R. C., SEATON. Pager 
Covers, 2s. 6d. Limp Cloth, 35. 

ARISTOPHANIS COMOEDIAE. 
Tom. 1. By F. W. HALL and W. 
M. GELDART. Paper Covers, 35. 
Limp Cloth, 35. 6d. 


| XENOPHONTIS OPERA. Tom. 1. 


(Historia Graeca). By E. C. MArR- 
CHANT. Pager Covers, 25.6d. Limp 
Cloth, 35. 


Educational Books 
CLASSICAL 


THE NICOMACHEAN ETHICS 
OF ARISTOTLE. Edited with an 
Introduction and Notes by JOHN 
BuRNET, M.A., Professor of Greek 
at St. Andrews. Demy 8vo. 155. 
. net. 


This edition contains parallel passages from 
the Eudemian Ethics, printed under the 
text, and there is a full commentary, the 
main object of which is to interpret diffi- 
culties in the light of Aristotle’s own 
rules. 

‘ An edition which reflects every credit upon 
its author’s learning and critical acumen, 
and which cannot but prove heartily wel- 
come to all classes of Greek scholars.” 

—Scotsman, 

‘It forms a valuable addition to the existing 
literature on the subject.’ 

—Glasgow Herald. 

‘We must content ourselves with saying, in 
conclusion, that we have seldom, if ever, 
seen an edition of any classical author in 
which what is held in common with other 
commentators is so clearly and shortly 
put, and what is original is (with equal 

revity) of such value and interest.’ 
—Pilot. 


PLAUTI BACCHIDES. Edited with 
Introduction, Commentary, and 
Critical Notes by J. M‘Cosu, M.A. 
Fcap. 4to. 12s. 6d. 


A GREEK ANTHOLOGY. Selected 
by E. C. MARCHANT, M.A., Fellow 
of Peterhouse, Cambridge, and Assis- 
tant Master at St. Paul's School. 
Crown 8vo. 35. 6a. 


PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN TRANS- 
LATION. By E. C. MARCHANT, 
M.A., Fellow of Peterhouse, Cam- 
bridge; and A. M. Cook, M.A,, late 
Scholar of Wadham College, Oxford; 
Assistant Masters at St. Paul’s School. 
Crown 8vo, 35. 6d. 


‘ We know no book of this class better fitted 
for use in the higher forms of schools. — 
Guardian. 


TACITI AGRICOLA. With Intro- 
duction, Notes, Map, etc. By R. F. 
DAvis, M.A., Assistant Master at 
Weymouth College. Crown 8vo, 2:5. 


MESSRS. METHUEN’S CATALOGUE 


TACITI GERMANIA. By the same | 
Editor. Crown 8vo. 2s. 


HERODOTUS: EASY SELEC- 
TIONS. With Vocabulary. ByA.C. 
LIDDELL, M.A. Feag. 8vo. 15. 6d. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE ODYS- 
SEY. By E. D. Stones, M.A., late 
Assistant Master at Eton. Fcap. 8vo. 
1s. 6d, 


PEAULUS: CTA. CAPTIVE. 
Adapted for Lower Forms by J. H. 
FREESE, M.A., late Fellow of St. 


John’s, Cambridge. 1s. 6d. 
DEMOSTHENES AGAINST 
CONON AND CALLICLES. | 


Edited with Notes and Vocabulary, 
by F. DARWIN SwiFtT, M.A. Fceap. 
8v0. 25. 


EXERCISES 
DENCE. 


IN LATIN ACCI- | 
By S. E. WInNBsOLT, 
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Assistant Master in Christ’s Hospital. 
Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. 


An elementary book adapted for Lower 
Forms to accompany the shorter Latin 
primer. 

NOTES ON GREEK AND LATIN 
SYNTAX. ByG. BUCKLANDGREEN, 
M.A., Assistant Master at Edinburgh 
Academy, late Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Oxon. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


Notes and explanations on the chief diffi- 
culties of Greek and Latin Syntax, with 
numerous passages for exercise, 


NEW TESTAMENT GREEK. A 
Course for Beginners. By G. Rop- 
WELL, B.A. With a Preface by 
WALTER Lock, D.D., Warden of 
Keble College. cap. 8v0. 35. 6d. 


THE FROGS OF ARISTOPHANES. 
Translated by E. W. HUNTINGFORD, 
M.A., Professor of Classics in Trinity 
College, Toronto. Cyr. 8vo, 25, 6d. 


GERMAN 


A COMPANION GERMAN GRAM- 
MAR. By H. DE B. GIBBINS, D. Litt., 
M.A., Headmaster at Kidderminster 
Grammar School. Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. 


GERMAN PASSAGES FOR UN- 
SEEN TRANSLATION. By E. 
M‘QuUEEN GRAY. Crown 8vo, 
2s. 6d, 


SCIENCE 


DAIRY BACTERIOLOGY. A Short 
Manual for the Use of Students. By 
Dr. ED. VON FREUDENREICH, Trans- 
lated by J. R. AINswoRTH DAvVIs, 
M.A. Second Edition, Revised. 
Crown 8vo. 25. 6d, 


OUTLINES OF BIOLOGY. By P. 
CHALMERS MITCHELL, M.A. ///us- 
trated, Cr, 8vo, 65, 

A text-book designed to cover the new 


Schedule issued by the Royal College 
of Physicians and Surgeons. 


A MONOGRAPH OF THE MYXO- 
GASTRES. By GEORGE MASSEE. 
With 12 Coloured Plates. Royal 8vo. 
185. et, 


‘A work much in advance of any book in 
the language treating of this group of 
organisms. Indispensable to every 
student of the Myxogastres.'—WVature. 
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ORNAMENTAL DESIGN FOR 
WOVEN FABRICS. By. 
STEPHENSON, of The _ Technical 
College, Bradford, and F. SUDDARDS, 
of The Yorkshire College, Leeds. 
With 65 full-page plates. Demy 8vo. 
Second Edition. 7s. 6d. 

‘ The book is very ably done, displaying an 
intimate knowledge of principles, good 


taste, and the faculty of clear exposi- 
tion.’—Vorkshire Post. 


GENERAL ELEMENTARY 
SCIENCE. By J. T. Dunn, D.Sc., 
and V. A, MUNDELLA. With many 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 

[Methuen's Science Primers. 


THE WORLD OF SCIENCE. In- 


MEssrRs. METHUEN’S CATALOGUE 


cluding Chemistry, 
Sound, Magnetism, 
Botany, Zoology, Physiology, As- 
tronomy, and Geology. By R. 
ELLIOTT STEEL, M.A., F.C.S. 147 
Illustrations, Second Edition. Cr. 
8v0. 2s. 6d. 


ELEMENTARY LIGHT. By R.E. 
STEEL. With numerous Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 45. 6d. 


Heat, Light, 
Electricity, 


VOLUMETRIC ANALYSIS. By J. 
B. RUSSELL, B.Sc., Science Master 
at Burnley Grammar School. Cyr. 
8vo, IS. 


‘ A collection of useful, well-arranged notes.’ 
—School Guardian. 


Textbooks of Technology 
Edited by PROFESSORS GARNETT and WERTHEIMER. 


HOW TO MAKE A DRESS. By J. 
A. E. Woop. Jilustrated. Cr. 8vo. 
1s. 6d, 

‘Though primarily intended for students, 
Miss Wood's dainty little manual may be 
consulted with advantage by any girls 
who want to make their own frocks. The 
directions are simple and clear, and the 
diagrams very helpful.’—Literature. 

CARPENTRY AND JOINERY. By 
F, C. WEBBER, With many Illustra- 
tions. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 

‘An admirable elementary text-book on the 

subject.’— Builder. 

PRACTICAL MECHANICS. By 
SIDNEY H. WELLS. With 75 Illus- 
trationsand Diagrams. Cr. 8vo. 35.6d. 


PRACTICAL, . PHYSICS... By. H. 


STROUD, D.Sc., M.A., Professor of 
Physics in the Durham College of 
Science, Newcastle-on-Tyne. Fully 
illustrated. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


MILLINERY, THEORETICAL, 
AND PRACTICAL. By Miss 
HILL, Registered Teacher to the 
City and Guilds of London Institute. 
With numerous Diagrams. Crown 
8v0. 25. 


PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY. 
By W. FRENCH, M.A. Part I. 
With numerous diagrams. Crown 
8vo. 1s. 6d. 


‘ An excellent and eminently practical little 
book.’—Schoolmaster. 


ENGLISH 


ENGLISH RECORDS. A Companion 
to the History of England. By H. E. 
MALDEN, M.A. Crown 8v0, 35. 6d, 


THE ENGLISH CITIZEN: HIS 
RIGHTSAND DUTIES. ByH. E. 
MALDEN, M.A. 1s, 6d, 


MESSRS. METHUEN’S CATALOGUE 


A DIGEST OF § DEDUCTIVE 
LOGIC. By JOHNSON BARKER, 
B.A. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


A CLASS-BOOK OF DICTATION 
PASSAGES. By W. WILLIAMSON, 
M.A. Second Edttion, Cr. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


A SHORT STORY OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. By Emma S. 
MELLOWS, Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


The history of English literature told in a 
simple style for young students. It is 
particularly rich in biographical detail, 
and contains a considerable number of 
illustrative extracts. 


ee 


‘A lucid and well-arranged account of the 
growth of English literature.’ — Padi 
Mall Gazette. 


TEST CARDS IN EUCLID AND 
ALGEBRA. By D. S. CALDER- 
woobD, Headmaster of the Normal 
School, Edinburgh. In three packets 
of 4o, with Answers. 1s. Or in 
three Books, price 2d., 2d., and 3d. 


THE METRIC SYSTEM, By LEon 
DELBOS. Crown 8vo. 2s. 


A theoretical and practical guide, for use 


in elementary schools and by the general 
reader, 


METHUEN’S COMMERCIAL SERIES 
Edited by H. DE B. GIBBINS, Litt.D., M.A. 


BRITISH COMMERCE AND 
COLONIES FROM ELIZABETH 
TO .VICTORIA.” By" HH. pe*<B. 
GIBBINS, Litt.D., M.A. Third 
Edition. 25. 


COMMERCIAL EXAMINATION 
PAPERS. By H. DE B. GIBBINS, 
Litt.D., M.A. 15. 6d, 


THE ECONOMICS OF _ COM- 
MERCE. By H. DE B. GIBBINs, 
Litt.D., M.A. 15. 6d. 


FRENCH COMMERCIAL COR- 
RESPONDENCE. ByS. E. BALLy, 
Master at the Manchester Grammar 
School. Second Edition. 2s. 


GERMAN COMMERCIAL COR- 
RESPONDENCE. ByS, E. BALLY. 
2s, 6d. 


A FRENCH COMMERCIAL 
READER. By S. E, BALLy. Second 
Edition. 25. 


COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY, with 
special reference to the British Em- 
pire. By L. W. LyDE, M.A. Second 
Ldition. 2s. 


A PRIMER OF BUSINESS, 


By S. 
Jackson, M.A, Third Zd. 


Is. 6d. 


COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC. By 
F, G. TAYLOR, M.A. Third Edition. 
Is. 6d. 


PRECIS WRITING AND OFFICE 
CORRESPONDENCE, By E. E, 
WHITFIELD, M.A. 2s. 


A GUIDE TO PROFESSIONS AND 
BUSINESS, By H. Jones, 15. 6d. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF BOOK- 
KEEPING BY DOUBLE ENTRY. 
ByJ. E.B.M‘ALLEN,M.A. Cr. 8vo. 25. 
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